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There are few words of more extensive significafibte tlmii the 
word OoMMEBiCE. If a person twHl visit a large seapoft, crofivded 
with vessels from al^ f^mtsof the earthy and ccmsider the multitude 
of artiqles which they trai^sport across the oceaa, he may form some 
vague idea^ not only jof the immense value^ but also of thetiufmite 
variety of the merchan^se^ which it is the business of Cqii^merqe to 
distriljiute ^throughout the world. 

Bttt to f6hn a more definite conc^tion of the subje^, let a 
pei^^a ^asd trough one 6f the streets in Boston, New Yterk, or 
PKiladiilpliSft, devoted to the reCul 4rade. Enter for instanced n sliigte 
shop, devote tb one ^fos^ of ^ goods ;«^faow great is the VaMefty ! If 
the goods ai^groceiies, there are sug^d^s firom Lonisiana, and the 
West Indifesi teas from Cl^inai %9 from Smyrna, oraqges aud l^faons 
from Portiig^, wip^from Francct pepper and spicea fmni tl^e i^anidB 
of the Pacifict and a mi^ti^de of other, tliij^gs, so^e from qw) J^eppi^ 
sphere, and some from l|ie pUier; some from dipi«s wh^ tll^.supi^ 

I 

mer i|ever ceases to sh^d ita prolific i^flaepcesj and some ftamt vejpons 
of snow and frost, where wmter ^bol4s perpetual swa|y;^ some ajr^ 
sent to us by nations or tribes, who have carried the arts to the high- 
est pitch of perfection, while others are supplied by half civilized 
men, or perhaps by wandering savages. 



4 PREFACE. 

How many and how interesting then, are the topics which are 
suggested by a history of thd ahicUs In ^a ^grocer's shop? If we pro- 
ceed further, the subject only expands, and grows more varied and 
more curious. 

Tliis little book ii$ devoted to a description of the leading 
articles of commerce ; including an account of their mode of cultiva 
tidn, preparation, or manufacture; where they are found; where an(^ 
td what extent they are exported, He. It embraces a description of 
some of the most interesting productions of the animal, mineral, and 
vegetable .kingdom, with a view of the uses to which man has turned 
them, and the arts by which they are thus converted to the pirposes 
of want or luxury. From the foregoing suggestions, the reader wiU 
see that ^e subject is of grea^ extent and importance, and we trust 
that from the manner it is treated in :the following pages, it may 
jffove both instructive and entertaining to the youthful reader. 

It is (tf course impossible, in a volume of 'a size adapted to youth- 
fu! reading, to give extensive accounts of a great variety of articles. 

-* » • • • . ' , 

We have chosen a medium, and sought to combine a good degree of 
particularity, with a full list of subjects. If some descriptions are 
thought brief, the reader will consider them only as hints, to excite 
cariositjr, and lead to further investigatioh. 
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BOOK OF COMMERCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



IBfPORTANCE OF COMMERCE.-ARTI0LES OF FOOD. 



1. I am «ire that my young readers 
camiot fiiil to he interested in an accoaht 
of that ext^islye branch of human indus- 
try, which is one of the chief sources of 
the comiforts which they enjoy It is 
by our intercourse with neighboring and 
foreign places, that most of the common 
necessaries of life are now obtained. It 
has been said,, that the supper of the poor- 
est artisan has cost the labor of many 
hundred hands. If we think of nothing 
but the tea and the sugar, this may be &ir- 
ly asserted. For conader the toil of those 
who prepare these articles, the merchants 
by whom they are shipped, the sailors who 
must help to briug them to our shores, not 
to speak of the -^carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and other people who must first build the 
ve8sel,««>and you will perceive the truth 
of the remark. 

2. But commerce does not contribute to 
our bodily wants and comforts alone. It 
has an immense influence upon the civil- 
isation and mental improvement of a peo- 
ple. By its aid, the seeds of religion and 
knowledge are scattered over the globe ; 
the cause of science is strengthened and 
advanced ; and the researches and disco- 
veries of great men of every nation are 
brought together for the general benefit 
and good of mankind. 

Quesdims. 1. What is said of the importance 
of commerce? 2. Its effects upon civilisation ? 
9. Where is wheat thought to luive been origin- 



WHEAT. 

3. This important article, from which our 
daily bread isp^repiEured, miqr ni^turally claim 
our attention firsts Africa is thought to be 
the native place of wheat \ but it will grow 
in almoat any climate. In Europe,^ the 
grand supply, in tunes of scarcity, is fW>m 
Polaitd; and. the piiottipal poift for this 
trade is . Bantzic, n^ar the mouth of the 
Vistula, in the Baltic. Many of the Polish 
nobles have vast territorial domuns, on 
which grain is grown in such abundance 
that they cannot use half of it ; yet they 
take no measures to dispose of this super- 
fluity. If the English suspect a want 
of it, they send to Dantzic, where vast 
magazines are kept constantly fiill of 
wheat ; or they travel up the country, and 
bargain for so much as they find, to be 
sent to Dantzic. But if no one comes to 
buy, the wheat is scattered about and 
lost. 

4. Much wheat is sent to Europe and 
othw countries firom North America; but 
it is generally exported in the form of 
flour. The soil of the United States is 
well adapted to the growing of wheat ; and 
the states of Delaware, Maryland, New 
York and Pennsylvania produce it in very 
great quantities. The cultivation of it 
gives employment to numerous Individu- 
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ally produced ? What country of Europe affords 
the grand supply ? 4. What is said of the ex 
portation of wheat from this eounlry.^ Whal 
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UiTed that the wheit is carried bj m» 
cbineiy to ooe of the upper rooms and 
there ground; it then fklU ioto a room 
below uid is sifted or ttolted, and ftUing 
still lower ii receired into the barrel^ 
and tbere packod and headed ready for 
shipping, and the whole process^ which 
formerly occupied a considerable time, 
is BOW by the aid of new machinery, 
reduced to the work of a few inin* 

JUAIZE. 

8. Indian com, or maize, ii a natire pro- 
duc|ion of North America, and M visited 
by the Kuropeonsit was the mMn depend- 
ence of the Indians for food. They were 
accustomed to bvit it, and eat it when soft 
They have now learned to make bread of 
Intmense quantities of this com ^fe 
raised in •hia.and otker of the wesfera 
Blatea. Like flour it is ground, and igat 
quantities of it are shipped as com meal 
from the southern to the northern states. 
Com meal is not howerer so great an ar^ 
tide of commerce aa flour, aa it ia more 
liable to be oflected by beat, and rendered 

and unfit for use. I 

BARLETT. 
This well known species of gnin ia 
raised in great quantities, both in North 
America and Europe. It is the principal 
ingredient of beer and ale;, and alt forts 
of malt liquor are extracted from it. It ia 
also tolerably good fbr making bread, par- 
tlcularty if mixed with the meal of some 
other grain. More than thirty million 
bushels of barley are annaally converted 
into malt in Great Britain. 
BICE. 

1 0. Rice is a plant very much resembling 
wheat in shape, color, and the figure of 
its leaves. The stem does not much ex- 
ceed three feet in height. Rice fbr the 
most part requires a low and moist soil ; 
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but there w a sort grown on the higher 
lands, which is in great esteem. 

11. In China the rice erop is of great 
Importance; It forme the principal part of 
^e food of the inhabitants ; and, as much 
^ tlie land lies fiat and low and the coun- 
try is plentifully intersected by canals, it 
has an excellent opportunity for irrigation. 
Prom the time the seed is sown, till it is 
Almost ripe, it requires the fields to be 
^vered with one entire sheet of water.^^ 

12. The rivers ef China annually ever- 
4#w these lew greands, bringing with 
Ihem a rich manure of mud ; and when 
Ihe mud has lain a few days, the Chinese 
prepare to plant the rice. They enclose a 
piece of ground with a clay-batic | they 
plough up the soil, and harrow it, with the 
help of bufikloes. The grain is sprinkled 
rather thickly oyer the field, and ioime- 
diately a sheet of water is let in, which 
covers the whole to the depth of > few 
Inches. Channels are cut firom the rivers 
and cbnals to effect this. Where the 
grounds lie too high for the rivers to over- 
flow them, water is raised by pumps and 
other hydraulic machines, for this purpose. 
Sometimes, a chain of pumps is construct- 
ed, each one raising the water a little, till 
the proper height is gained. This is, how- 
ler, only a preparatory seed-bed. 

13. The ground is next prepared fbr 
the main crop, by ploughing/harrowing, 
and laying it level. As soon as Ibe plants 
in the seed-plot are about seven inches 
hi^, they are plucked up by die roots, 
and planted separately, in rows, e}^er in 
Airrows, or in holes about six inches 
asunder. Water Is again brought over the 
whel^ field, which is divided by low elay- 
banks into smaller plots, to whleh the 
Wtfiter is conveyed by channels, at f^easure. 
Am the rieei grows and ripens the water 

aWhati»nidof]Bsiie? 9. Bailey .» lO/Rice? 
t li iftid c^ the rioe-erop in Chiaa? 19. 



11. IVhai 

HMk H<Nr de^ l^hiM e«d^^ 



dries away. So that the crop when ripe, 
covers dry ground. The rice is reaped 
with a small toothed sickle. . 

14. Neither carts nor cattle are used to 
carry away the crop ; the sheaves are laid 
upon frames, which are carried, one hang- 
ing at each end of a pole or bamboo, on a 
man's shoulder. Sometimes these sheaves 
are threshed out with a flail ; sometimes 
the ends are beaten against a board set up 
on its edge, or against the sides of a tub ; 
or, more frequently, the sheaves are laid 
on the ground, in a Circle, and oxen are 
driven over them, to tread out the grain. 

15. The grain is separated from the 
husk, fi'equently by pounding in a sort 
of mortar. A heavy stone fastened to d 
lever is raised, by a man treading on the 
other end. In ^ome cases, mills are built, 
which lifl: up these levers, perhaps twenty 
at a time. Sometimes the rice is ground 
between two flat stones, kept so far asunder 
as not to crack the grain itself. As the 
first erop ripens in May, the ground is im- 
mediately prepared for. a second, which is 
reaped about October^/ 

16. Half the people of Asia live upon 
rice. It is almost the only food in many 
parts of Africa, especially among the 
Moors, in the northern provinces. Great 
quantities t^'e also carried to Europe, 
where it is in high esteem. In some 
countries, fbwis and m^ are stewe^ with 
the rice, and served up altogether./ 

17. In 1697, rice was carried to South 
Carolina, where the soil and temperature 
have suited it so well, that it has become 
a great addition to the products of that 
state. The grain grown there is larger 
than that which comes from the East 
Indies ; which, added to its swelling and 
softening more, in the cooking, makes it 
in higher repute. 

' ' ' ' r^^—^m^^mm^f II I .IMP— ^^— 1»^^iiwWW«^<l^^'— i* 

14. What U done with the sheaves ? ^15. How is 
the ffrain separated fh>ni the husk ?/ 16. Is rioe 
mud an article of food f 17. Wttea was rice 

a3 
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18. The lands which produce rice are 
more numerous and more fertile in the 
southern parti of North America, than in 
any other part of the world. Along the 
whole coast from the bay of Delaware to 
the Gulf of Mesico, there is almost one 
continued tract of rice-JieldB. The rice- 
fieldR, or marshes of Virginia alone pro- 
duce more rice than is sufficient to supply 
all the people of America.. 

19, There is also in the inland parts of 
North America, a description of wild rice, 
which has been found of great use to the 
new settlers, as aifordiDg them a supply, 
till their lands could he made productive. 
It grows in places where the water is 
about two feet deep. The Indians gatht 
it thus ; about the time that it begins i 
ripen from its milky state, they go into the 



gether large bunchea of it, just below the 
ears, or panicles ; m about a month it be- 
comes quite ripe, and hard. Than, near 
the end of September, they return, and 
runnmg their canoes under these several 
bunches, they beat the grain out, and 
catch it B8 it falls. They then dry it 
smoke, and rub or tread ofT the husk. 

30. Beudes the places already mention- 
ed, the common rice thrives well in Spain, 
Italy and other parts of Europe. 



of wild riee ^ U. In what other conntriei does 



SAG*. 
SI. Sago is the pith of a tree, which 
grows in the East Indies, chiefly in the 
Spice Islands, and is a species of palm. 
The fruit of the tree is worth nothing as 
food ; the only eatable part being the pith, 
which fills the inner put of it. The bark 
is about an inch thick, and covers an as- 
semblage of long fibres, interwoven with 
each other into a kind of net work, which 
is enclosed and every where mingled with 
a gummy powdery substance, almost like 
meal. 

23. The natives are obliged to destroy 
the tree to get at this substance, which is 
very important to them as a substitute for 
bread ; besides being an article of exporta- 
tion, as they send vast quantities of it to 
Europe. The tree grows to be thirty or 
forty feet high, and its diameter is (rf^D 
feet. This large tree is cut down^and 
sawed into pieces, each about five or ux 
feet lottg ; and these are split, th^ they 
may more easily strip off the bark, and get 
at the mealy pith. This substanSB tfaey 
scrape out carefully, and soak, and wash 
:er, to get it quite clear from an; 
fibrous or woody matter that may adharv 
Tbey then pound it in mortsn, 
and strain it through bags and cloths, at 
the meal vrill run through with the water, 
and leave the refuse behind, which is 
thrown away. The meal thus becomes a 
kind of gaste, which may be eaten direct* 
ly, or preserved for several years. When 
they wont to use it, they dilute it with 
water, or bake or boil it, as they please. 

S3. That which is exported is first dried, 
and hardened, in earthenwars dishes, by 
means of fire. It is then a sort of bread, 
and will keep a great length of time, and 
in any climate. SiiuneiiHies they eat lUp 
sago bread Just warm aa it is baked, when 

ricethriKJ 31. What ii Mgof 9S.H<nrisM 
obtained? Describe the tree which pndncM 
it. 23. How it tiLgo prafand (br MpartatioEt 
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it resembles our hot rolls. Should they. 
make the fire too fierce, the ends aud 
eomers would be' done too much, and be- 
come a sort of jelly. 

24. It comes to us in small grains, 
somewhat resembling coriander seed. To 
bring it to this state, they moisten it, and 
then rub it through a sieve, into an iron 
pan, under which is a fire ; which partly 
hardens each drop as it falls ; thus the 
separate grains are half baked ; in which 
state it will keep a long while, if well de- 
iended from the air ; otherwise it is liable 
to become sour. 

25. Three or four hundred weight of 
•ago are often obtained from a single tree* 
There is a species of sago brought from 
the West Indies, but it is inferior to that 
brought from the East. 

PEAS AND BEANS. 

26. The common peas when dried are in 
considerable demand as food for cattle and 
hogs. There is a better sort, which is in 
use for the table. Beans are extensively 
raised in New England. They form a 
great article of food among the people, 
and . a ship's stores would be incomplete 
without them. 

fiEEF AND PORK. 

27. Considerable quantities of these arti- 
cles are salted and packed in barrels and 
half barrels in the northern and middle 
states for home consumption, ship stores 
and for exportation to the West Indies and 
other places. Pork is extensively sent 
from Ohio to New Orleans. Lard forms 
a considerable article of commerce be- 
tween the western, southern and eastern 
states, and the West Indies. There is 
a mode of preparing beef practised in 
South America, for preservation, by cur- 
ing and drying. When so prepared it is 

S4. How does it come to ns ? 25. What quantity 
may be obtained from a single tree ? Where is it 
brought from ? 27. Are beef and pork articles 
of commerce ? What of lard ? 28. Cheese and 
batter? 



called jerked beef^ and forms an import- 
ant article for exportation. 

CHEESE AND BUTTER. 
28. Good cheeses are made in New Eng- 
land, and other parts of the United States, 
and exported to the West Indies. The 
cheeses of Holland are held in the highest 
esteem, and come to us usually in the . 
form of a pine-apple. The English cheese, 
called Cheshire, acquires its peculiar fla- 
vor chiefly from the marshes where the 
cows which yield the milk feed. Butter 
is an article of very general domestic pro- 
duce, and is exported from the United 
States in tubs or firkins to the West Indies, 
South America and other places. 

CHAP. II. 
ARTICLES •F FMD.— comtivued. 

C#D-FISM. 

1. The general resort of the cod-fish is on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and the other 
sand-banks that lie off the coasts of Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia fuid New England. 
The grand sand-bank on which the eod- 
fish are taken is represented as a vast sub- 
marine mountain, of more than five hun- 
dred miles in length, and nearly three him- 
dred miles broad. Seamen know when 
they approach it by the great swell of 
the sea, and. the thick mists that impend 
over it. 

2i The labor of catching the cod-fish is 
very great, as they are caught singly with 
the hook ; yet an active fisher may catch 
three hundred, or more, in a day ; and his 
comfort is, they will not bite at night. 
The weight of these fish, which are often 
three feet long, and the great coldness of 
the climate, render the work very fa- 
tiguing. Six or seven hundred vessels 

1. Where do the cod-fish generally resort? 

What is 8|dd of the Grand Bank ? 2. What of 

catching cod-fish ? ^ How many vessels may be 

seen engaged at a time in the business f. 3. What 

J is done with the ^ak when caught? When is the 
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nuiy b« aeen at ■ time engaged in ibii pro- 
fitable work ; in size, from a hundred to 
a hundred and 6tty teuB. Aa they gener- 
ally Bucceed in taking thirty or forty thou- 
•and fish each, the whole number taken is 
immense ) though this varies at different 
seasons, for the fish oflen change their 
haunts. 

8. JtB the fiafa are taken, it is generally 
the maater's business to open them, 
off the heads, and salt the carcasses. This 
is done as sopn as the Ash is caught ; and 
the success of the concern depends 
skill and care in these particulars. They 
are then stowed in the hold to d: ~ 
which they are stripped, salted, and druiu- 
ed again. The best seaxou for fishing 
from the earlier part of Fehruttry to the 
end of April ; as at that tii 
which had retired to the deeper parts of 
the sea, return to these shallow banks, ejid 
grow large and fat very fast. Such 
caught later are good, but will not keep 
so long, especially if caught in the waruier 
month. 

4. When several vessels arrive to fish 
logether, he who first touches ground be- 
comes a sort of admiral, and takes his 
be 
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It on the island. They each raise a lent 
1 shore, with large scaffolding of fir- 



beat Beason far fishing ? 4, Whut ia the practice 
when aeveral vessels arrive to fish together ? 
r>. What ia done when the cod are to be diied ' 
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TtTRBOT. 

9. Tbif-fiili, which is not fbond in Am*- 

Hca, fUmiihea one of tfa« flueat diahes for 

the taUe in Europe. The turbot in a flat 

fish. They hauot the bottom of the tea, 



though not in tWVerj deepest pam ; it is 
UBuaJIji some sSbd-bonk, always coTered 
with water, thai they frequent. In the 
Northern Sea, on the coasts both of Ilol- 
laod and England, there are many spots, 
known to fishermen, which might' tte caU- 
ed their towns, or villages, 

10. The manner of taking them is this. . 
Three men go in a boat, called a cobU. 
Bach man has three lines, each line has 
almost three hundred hootcs, which am 
fastened to the line with horse hairs. 
These hocks are baited, and amount to 
two thousand five hundred and twpiity 
hooks when alt the nine liies are joilied 
together, extending nearly three miles. 
To each end of each Une the fishermen 
fix an atiehor, to keep it steady, and a 
buoy to show them where to get it again. 
Tli«y lay these lines always across the 
current of the ti^e. These lines remaii 
six hours, that is, till the tide turns, Dur- 
ing that time two of the men sleep, wrap- 
ped up in the sail, while the other keeps 
watch. When they lake up their lines, 
they usually find fish upon most of the 
hooks, the bait used for taking turbot is 
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commonly fVesh herriag. A £n« turbot 
•omsdmes bringa two or throe giuDeaa. 
SALE. 

11. Thn ia another fish, the taking of 
which furniafaeB employment to a grettt 
number of people. It ia very delicate, 
and chiedy inhabits the Northern seafl of 
Europe-. It is said to have been found 
on some pans of the American shores. 

HERRING. 

12. The herring of commerce is one 
the most important kinds of fish that i 
caught. It ia common to the seas both of 
this country and Europe, and is taken 
immense quantities at the proper seat 
of the year, which ia Itetween April and 
September. When smoked and saltctd 
ia ready for exportation. The alewive 
and pilchard are similar both in 
appearance to the herring.^ 

•YSTEBS."^ 

13. The trade in oystera is conaiderable. 
In creeks along the shore, they are kept 
and fattened in layers and beds, on the 
edge of the shore, and in pits, where the 
tide visits them twice during the twenty- 
four hours. There ia scarcely a part of 
the world, which does not fiirnish oysters. 
The oysters found along the coast of Coro- 
mandel are capable of ftiniishing a meal 
for eight or ten men, but their flavor ia 
not BO good as tfiat of the small oyster. 
Oyater sheila are valuable as a manuA in 
agriculture ; and when pulverized afford 
lime. The New York oysters ar 
valued in the northern and middle 

SHRIMPS. 

14. This little fish, which is not usually 
an inch long, resembles a lobster ; only it 
has not the two large claws. Shrimps are 
not found in'thia country ; but ii ~ 
they are eaten at almost every meal, being 
used ta a sauce. The opeKCiten of catch' 



Ing them is ealled tnUiitg, (torn the trolL 
or square net, which the fisbennan puahe* 



before him, close to t: _ 
catch the shrimps, which may rather be 
denominated marine insects than fishes. 
Shrimps are of difierent colors ; being di- 
vided into white, red and gray. In the 
spring of the year, myriads of shrimps as- 
semble on the sands at the mouth of the 
Thames ; they ore supposed to come from 
the north pole, or hs neighboring seas; 
and, aa if firtlgued with so long a journey, 
they rest on these flats for several days, 
during which they become a prey to the 
iwallows, who, about the same time, make 
their appsannce. 

ANCH4VIE8. 

15. The anchovy is a email fish caught in 
the Mediterranean, which when pickled is 
much used for sauces. It abounds on the 
coasts of Spain, France and Italy. The 
aeaaon for them is the stmimer months of 
May, Jtme, and July. They come at that 
time throngh the Straits of Oibraliar, and 
sport on the southern shores of Europe. 
They might be caught in great numbeni 
on the western coast of England. 

16. The fishing for them has somethinf 
it curious and amusing. They an 

caught only in the night, or chiefly so, 
and the custom of the fishermen is, to 



agl To what MU ii it common r Wbenia oyiten of the oOMt of CoromMidel ? Wbst or 
raid V for eiportition? 13. Wlut of ovitenf ihiimpa? How urelhey caught P What iisud of 
rinn 4o <^^TS aboond P What ia sud of the ikriinpstt the mooth ef IbeThamei? IK.WIm 
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tugal, France, and Italj; but grapen of 
liu« flavor are raised in tbia couDtry 
ind the culture of ihem is rapidly im 
proving. We receive while grapei from 
Spain, packed in large jars, and eecureA 
fh>m damage by laeana of dry san-duBt 
Grapes are imported not only in theli 
natural state, but dried abd preserved, in 
which latter state ihey are. denominateti 

RAISINS. 

4. In Spaii) and Turkey, where the tIiw 
grows oatiirBlly and luxuriantly, if the 
grapes he gathered and dried in the sua, 
tbeyrkee^ their flavor heal. In many in- 
stances they are dried in: ovens, but in 
this mode they dO' not retain their, exqui- 
eile taste so well ; though the process ho- 
ing more r^pid, the greatest hulk of this 
kind of fruit brought over to America, la 
thus prepared. Commerce, dealing iu 
quantities, must oAen lake the quickest, 
or the cheapest mode. 

5. When they dry raisins in the sun, 
they frequently tie together two or three 
neigh horing bunches, and while yet on 
the vine, dip them into a hut lie of wood 
ashes, having in it a little olive oil. Tho 
efiect is, sliglitly to slirivel and harden the 
skin. In a few days, the bunches are cut 
off, and dried in the sun. Those celled 
raitiiu of the tvn, and jar raittnt, are man- 
aged in this manner. Some of them have 
■ 'fine blue bloom upon them ; and some 
seem almost candied over wltli their own 
sugary sweetness. 

6. Malaga raitttu come from that part 
of Spain so called. Smi/raat come, as thu 
name intimates, from Smyrna in A sin 
Minor. But these fruits, tliough exeellcui 
for making wine, are not reckoned lit fur 
the table. 

are ninns? 4. How are thry dried' 5. Whit 
else u uid of them.' 6. Where do Mala^ lai- 
liiif and Smrnui come fron .' 7. Whui is said 



ALM»ND3. 
. 7. The tree which prodncM almond 

)r nearly reaemblet the peach both in leare 

nnd blossoms It grows spontaneously onl; 
in warm countries, u SpBin,and particular 
ly Borbary. The eimond harveat in tb' 
isknid of Majorca, is a very merry season 

• Almouila are of two hinds, sweet and bit 

ler; the Jordan almond is of the faighes 
quality, and the bitter almonda are moel 

' ly from Borbary. The best almonds ar 

r exported fVom Malaga. In medicine, ihi 

oil drawn from almonds is found uaeAil 

I and that extracted from the bitter one, il 

dropped into the ear, proTea efficacious ii 

I cases of deafnesa. 
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6. Figs are much cultivated in the Archi' 
pelago, where they serve almost as breai 
la the inhabitants^ The best are thosi 
which come from Turkey packed in casei 
or drums. While fresh they are excellen' 
eating ; and like grapes, they are driec 
Bometimes iu the sun, and sometimes bj 
fire. They are covered with the candy of 
tlieir own sweetness, and are full of a de- 
licious i^eedy pulp. Figs of a good qual- 
ity grow in the southern states. .-' 
■ PRUNES. 

a Prunes were once plums. Some very 
rich ones, neatly done up in little basket", 
are called French plums. The prunes 
hare been dried in an oven. They come 
to us chiedy from Bourdeaux. 
•RANGES. 
10. Orongea are thought to have been 
originally brought from China. They were 
introduced iuto Portugal many years ago ; 
end it is said that the very tree first jilaiit- 
ed there is still alive ; and it is that from 
which ail (he orange-trees of Europe have 
been produced. A great many oranges 
^fe brought from Seville in Sjiain, and the 

ta 

-^ _-. .- doffim. 

whence are the best flgt brought? 



an broBght prawr vw] f r m n'Madeii-B. Tkey 
grow MkeniM to great perfection Id maii; 
paitB of Iimly. 

PINE APPLE. 
13. This ftnit grow* wild ia Mexico, 
Soutli America, Africa, and the East sod 
West Indies.' Hot-liouBes, and great care, 
will ripen tham in the north. The plant 
itself it very Hately, riaing from a tuft of 

1 



long green leaves, with s stout stalk ; the 
fruit resembles in shape the cone of the 
piti^-tree, whence it has derived its name. 
It is of a fine fellow colbr, and has a 
coronet of green leares adorning the top. 
«LIV£3. 
14, The oha or olive-tree is a native of 
the soutben parts of Europe, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in France, Italy, Portu- 
gal and Spain. Olives have a bitter taste, 
but pickled they prove more pftlatable, 
A aweet oil is obtained from them when 
pressed, which is in very general use. 
What cornea freely, with slight pressure, 
is tlie finest and sweetest ; more pressure 
with some beat, forces out a second sort. 
not so pure ; and a third, still more 
coarse, is obtained by the aid of hot water 
and stilt greater force. Scarcely any veg- 
etable produce is more used than oil ; 
especially in those countries where the 
climate is too warm for butter. 

■luppedP J3. What of citrons? 13. InwLati 
tries doea the pine apple grow P What is said 
of the plant > 14, Wlmt of the olive .' H 
■weet oU obtained ? 15. What aie tamai- 



TAMARINDS. 

16. Tbeoe are the fruit of an Indian ire*, 
which grows very large, somewhat lika 
the asb-tree. The fruit grovrs in elustera, 
like a number of bean-pods tied together 
about as long, and r^er thicker, eaci 
containing several stony seeds encjoied ii 
~ dark-colored pulp. Tamarinds are of I 
cooling nature, and in sickness, help ti 
allay the feverish thirst of the patient 
The East India tamarinds are longer ifaal 
the West India; the former Contaluinf 
six or seven seeds each, the latter rarel^ 
above three or fou7> 

DATES. 
i. ^Dates are the firuit of a specief 
of palm-tree, which grows in Barbary am 
other parts of Africa, and in Arabia. Thrn 
)f a sweetish taste and contain a kei 
nel with a fiirrow runUing its whole length 
The fruit is Qvquently imported into thir 
country. 

C»C«A-NUTS. 
17. The coeoa-uut is the produce of n 

e, which is common in the West Indies, 
Asia, the Bouth Sea Islands, &c. It is 
a woody fruit of an oval shape from four 
to eight inches in length, covered with a 
fibrous husii, and containing a while, firm 
and fleshy kernel. The tree is a kind of 
palm ; iind the nuts hang from the summit 
in clusters of a dozen or more together, 
FILBERTS, WALNUTS, &c. 

18. Among the other species of shelled 
fruit which form a commercial coinmodity 
amongst us, are the common filberls, wal- 
nuts and chestnuts of this part of lite 
country, the ground-nuts of the southern 
states, the pistachia-nuts of Sicily and 
other warm climates, the castona-nut of 
Loliisiana and the West Indies, and many 
others, which it is pertiaps unnecessary i».^ 

How does tlie frnit grow ? Are the East India 
loncerthui the W.India tamuiDdi' 16. Wliera 
do OHlea come thnn ? 17. What of cocoa-nata? 
18. What other nuts form with us articlea of trade t 
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CHAP. IV- 
ARTICX£S OF FMD.— GoxnjiuKn. 

J. Whether the sugar-cane is indigenous 
to the West Indies ha» been a matter of 
tome dispute, although authors generally 
agree that it is found growing wild in both 
eofntinents of America. Yet it seems an 
•Hewed fact, also, that, at a vety early 
period of the occupation of Hispaniola, by 
the Spaniards, Oraado, the governor, pro- 
CNved from the Canary Islands some plants 
of tbe 8ugar*oane; as a curiosity, perhafs 
m a nicety. But the mode of procuring 
angar from it, which occasions its present 
^ralue and importance, does not appear to 
haw been known, even if the plant were 
aommott thmi. It is to the Spaniards 
and Poituguese that we are indebted Ibr 
this proeess. The plant itself is eatable in 
aome states and much sweet juiee might 
be extracted from it, in which form only it 
waa used for ages, for the art of granulat- 
ing and crystallizing that juice had not been 
diaoovered. 

2. That the sugar-cane grows naturally 
in the East Indies is well known, and much 
sugar .is now made there, though it is not 
ao strong in its sweetness as that of the 
West Indies. Marco Paulo, a Venetian, 
who travelled into the East about the year 
M50, tells us, he found sugar plentiful in 
the Indies : and when De (Tama, by doub- 
ling the Cape of €k>od Hope, in 1497, came 
to Calicut, he not only found sugar, but 
also, that it constituted a considerable arti- 
*^ of commerce among the natives. 
^9. Sugar was first known to Europeans 
during Alexander's expedition to India. It 
«9as found there by Nearchus, his famous 
aaval commander, above three hundred 

1. What ii said of the ragar-caiie ? To whom 
aie we indebted for the iiMthod of procuring 
sugar ? 9. Does the togar-cane grow naturallv 
in the Eait Indies ? Was sugar found plentiful- 
ly there by the early travellers ? 3: When was 



yearsr htfyn the Chrisdan era. Possibly 
we do Bm arr in eanying our researehes 
backtothetiuiaof the Jews; IbrJereaaiah 
says, dfaap» v. v. 20, Ho what purpose 
comelh thave to na the sweet cane, from 
afar country?* Isaiah prophesies, ch^. 
XXXV. V. 7, 'that in the wilderness inhabi- 
ted by dragons^ shoiyd grow grass, with 
the sweet cane.* And indeed Moses, Eitod. 
XXX. v» %%f is tald to compound the saered 
ointment with (among other articles) *tbe 
sweet canew^ } 

4. The plMit, thereibre, has long been 
known, although the method of extraetmg 
sugar from it i» eoxnparatively modem% 
The Romans, had. nothing in common use 
as a sweetener but honey; their sweet 
wines, thereCbre, must have been very lus- 
cious and clammy. 

5. The sugar-cane seems to have been 
more especially brought into the notice of 
European countries, by the Crusaders. 
The plant ^pas spread early, by their means, 
over the lands bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean, Rhodes, Malta, and Sicily, 
especially ; and so, from thence, to Spain, 
and its newly discovered islands, the Ma- 
deiras and Canaries. 

6. In the West Indies, the plant appears 
in all its beauty and usefrilness. It is a 
reed, ftill of Joints, rising to the height of 
three, six, and sometimes twelve fbet, ac- 
cording as the soil is favorable. The joints 
are from ibrty to sixty in number. Seve- 
ral stalks rise from one root. The bark, 
when ripe, is of a golden yellow, sometimes 
beautifully streaked with red. From the 
centre, shoots up a sort of silver wand, of 
three or more feet in length, from the top 
of which spreads out a kind of plume of 
white feathers, a little fringed with lilac, or 
light purple ; this is the blossom ; so that a 
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sugar first known to Europeans ? Is there any 
thing, which might be construed into an allusion 
to it, in Scripture ? 4. What did the Romans use 
for sweetenmg. 5. How was the sus^v-cane 
brought into notice ? 6l Describe the plant, as 



field ot sugveaneat when fiiUy gn^ra, u 
beautiful, and even Bplen^d, und«r the il- 

' lUmiBstion of « tropical lua. 

7. WboD D plantation is to be made, the 
ground ia accurately martied o«t, by a line, 

4)010 little sqkiaree of three or four feet wide, 
A hole, or trench, is then digged in the 
middle of each square, and the new plauts 
(which are the top shoots of such oldonsa 
BB have yielded their sugar,] are laid in 
pairs, horizontally, in them, and coTored 
lip almut two inches deep in mould. Each 
of these ehoots has fire or six joints ; every 
joint will grow and send forth several 
Stems, which appear in about a fortnight. 



The labor then !■ to keep tin whole plai 
tation clear fHim weeds, 

8. Not ihat the plantation is altogether 
safe, for rats devour, and insects infest the 
young plants ; but tlie most important ma- 
rauders, are the nionlieya; these come 
ilowu in troops, silently, during the night ; 
and they are cuniiiDg enough to place sen- 
tinels around the scene of their depreda- 
liona, to give alarm in case any interruption 
iihould be threatened. While all is safe, 
Ibey play their antic gambols, by running, 
scampering, climbing, quarrelling, fighting, 
and do more mischief thus than by their 
voracity, although it may be supposed, that 
such numbers devour a great quantity. 



e tb« plantation 



Uablc' 



The only way to de&nd die crop, is to wl 
a numerous watch of negroes, with guiw, 
a work they readily undertake, becauM 
they are very fond of monkey's flesh tat 

9. In November, the canes are iti 
blossom I their ripening season comes in 
the next spring and summer } as differ- 
ent plantations become ripe at various 
umes) and different modes of reaping are 
adopted, 

10, The time of the sugar crop, like 
that of the vintage, is a aeasoft of T«r|oicing 
and jollity. The juice of the sugar-cane 
is BO gratifying, so nourishing, so healthfiil, 
that all ranks reckon upon it. The sickly 
negroes soon get well ; iind the healthy be- 
come robust and vigorous. The honee, 
oxen, and mules, to whom the green topi 
are given, with skimmings from the boil- 
ers, thrive and grow fat, Dotvrithstauding 
their additional labor; while poultry and 
pigs fatten on the mere reAiee. 

n.( When the canes are ripe, they are 
cut dovrn ; the leaves and top branches 
are stripped off immediately, and the stems 
are bundled up like fegots, and cvrled to 
the mill-house ; where, by great pressure, 
the juice is squeezed out, and it runs by 
a trough into a vessel placed to receive it. 
To fit them for the mill, they are cut into 
pieces about three feet long. The mill ' 
ooDsists of three upright rollers; the canes 
are drawn through between the middle and 
one of the other roUi^rs, and then returned 
to be compressed agMu between the mid- 
dle one and the other ( by which they be* 
come quite dry, and ara ouly fit for fuel te 
boil the Ilquur, 

12. The juice thus obtuned would 
ferment presently, if it were not boiled 
This pari of the process, therefore, takes 
place directly. Some powdered lioie ■■ 
mingled with the juice, to imbibe an acid 
— . 



How ii 



e of the (ugu crop obmvedf. 
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wUcti abounds ih i^ Tk« heat ia applied, 
«nd inertttHed. gfadually, tbat Ute scum 
naf rite i ■ were il to boil furiously) the 
IregB would, tniogle, no tlist it never could 
W purifiedj . The juice thus clarified is 
koiled again and again) which repeated 
^tilings not only cleanse it from more 
•cuiit, but also evaporate the watery par- 
•aclesl so that what remains is more ready 
a crystallize*- 

13. To produce cry stall izatioii| the li- 
•(tior is mn into brood, shallow coolers, 
when it begins to granulate. It is then 
i^emoTed again into vessels, contrired to 
'«t the sweet moisture, called molasses, 
<irain away from itf and then becoming 
(retty dry, it is called n^w f mittcova ' 
tK rata ragar. ■ In this state, it comes 
BS from the West Indies. The proceos 
^f refining, by which it is made whitej 
fcard, and* as we call it, lump tngar, takes 
pbce in this country. The essence of the 
]9rocess consists in repeated boilings^ which 
sgain reduce it to a fluid state, and then 
it is mingled with substances which cause 
the scum to rise. When this scum is 
eompletely cleansed away, the sirup is, by 
great lieat, crystallized; and being poured 
into moulds, becomes tuinji,*or loi^ lugar^ 

14. Sugar is the most nourishing sub- 
stance in nature ) persons have lived upon 
it in times of scarcity, on board a ship ; 
it is also wholesome, as it in such cases 
eured the scurvy. The Indians of North 
America prefer it for their long journeys^ 
because it does not corrupt and spoil, as 
many sorts of provisions do; and they mix 
it with an equal quantity of powdered In- 
dian coHi. Horses ere very fond of it, 
and are kept in excellent condition by itd 
It may he added that the plague has 
■ever appeared in those countries where 
it is much in use ; and also, that it tends 

II. How is the jaice extracted? 13. Braled? 
13. Crntallised? What ia the Bweet aulntanco 
drained fiom itcaLedf 3. What ii the produce of 



to hinder the oceurrenca and virulaiicA of 
roaligoaut fevera. 

15. There ace euenaive sugar plania- 
tious in Louioiana, Md great quantities 
of sugar are exptvtsd from New Orleans^ 
The sugar-cane is pHmnpally raised upon 
that tract called th« coast, vpon the shores 
of the Gulf of Hexico) and upon the ba- 
yous of the HitsissippL 

16. Although sugar is man plentifully 
obtained from the sugar-cane, yet that is 
not the only vegetable which contains it. 
It is found in many plants, though in none 
from which it can be so easily drawn as 
this. There is in this country a tree called 
&x Svgar MapU. This yields it in con- 
siderable quantity, though the fisvor is by 
no means equal to that of the cane. In 
the spring of the year, when the sun be- 
gins to draw the sap into the brauchea, a 
hole is bored through the bark of the tree; 
into this is put a spout, and this leads the 
sap, as it runs, into a vessel placed le 
catch il. As the south side of the tree 
first feels the influence of the sun, it ia 
tapped first on that side ; afterwards it Is 
bored on the north side, sod a fresh sup- 



ply is obtained. The quantity of juice or 
sap which runs in a day varies from one 
pint to five gallons. This sap is boikd 
down, skimmed and crystallized, by a pro- 

the cane called, when drtrd.' Wliat ia lump 
Bugar, and how ti it made ? 14. !■ angar a nour- 
iahuig sabatauce P 15. Are tiieie any sugar ptaiil- 
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eeM'well kaown, and is extentivelf used 
in the back Bettlemeots. This augsr u as 
dark in color almosi as mahogany. 

17, Thwe We many other vegetables 
fh>m which sufU can be obtiuned by 
chemical prot^ke^s, as beet-root, paraneps, 
potatoes, r^ 6ald)*f e atalka^ ^'C. but the 
quantity prod1at^ed from these ia too Bmal) 
to make it an article of commerce. 
M9LA8SBB. 

tS. Molasaea is the groBS fluid matter 
that remains of Bugar after refining ; 
which no boifing can bring to a conriat- 
ence more solid that sirup. It ia export- 
ed in hogsheads from the W«b1 Indies, 
and IB pMniiciously used in the diatillatioD 

H9NET. 
19. Honey Ib found in large quantitiee 
in a numb^ of TegetableH, and is collected 
and prepared by bees. It is the produc- 
tion of almost every country, but is more 
abundant in the island of Candia, in the 
Archipelago, than any where else. Con- 
siderable quantities of honey are produced 
by the wild bees in the woods of North 
America; and it is sometimes imported 
from the West Indies in barrels: ^ 

CHAP. V. 
SALT, SPICES, kc. 
SALT. 
1. Salt being a substnoce of actual ne- 
cessity to man, is widely and plentifully 
diflused. The salt commonly hnowu bj 
the name ot bay-salt, is obtained from tbt 
water of tb^ sea by evaporation. It bar 
this nome from being first made in tbi 
bay of St Ubes, in Portugal ; and grea 
quantities of it are still exported from thii 
place. 
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»iMi tke mltness so pereeptiMe In- 8e»^ 
W9ibatf and by wkiok it k kept from be« 
flrming col*iiiptecL Glreat quantities of 
•ah are iMrouyht from Tink's Iriand, in the 
West Indies^ to the United States. 

B. The only mines of roclL-sait in Eng- 
land are those in Cheshire. It is there 
jmg out of the mines with pickaxes ; and 
'• conveyed by shipping to places where 
die refiners dkeolve it by boilkig it in sea- 
araler; then^ by mixing eggs with it, a 
jeum is made to rise, lirhieh is taken off; 
ky longer continnanco of the heat, all the 
water is eyapMrated, and the pore salt 
irystallizes, fit for use.^ 

PEPPER. 

6. Pepper is a small berry, wMch is 
giound to a fine powder, to make it ooiw 
>0Bient for use at the table. The plant 
on which it grows fieurishes in the East 
Indies, on the eoast of Malabar, in Java, 
Sumatra and Ceylon* It is a feeble creep- 
ing plant, and tiierefore, in cultivation, is 
placed near some large tree, which may 
yield it support. The grain, which grows 
in dusters, appears first green, then red ; 
and is turned black by exposure to the 
ran. It is best lor families to buy the 
pepper whole, as, in grmding, dealers have 
opportunity for adulteration. While pep* 
per is a preparation from this, which takes 
away much of its strength. Sometimes 
too, that is adulterated $ and is even, by 
art, stained whitish to deceive. 

ALLSPICE. 

7. Allspice or pimento is the aromatic 

finiil of a tree which grows in Mexico and 
Iha West Indies. It is sometimes called 
Jamaica pepper, and received its name of 
aUspiee, because it is similar in smell to 
cloves, nutmegs and cinnamon. 

NUTMEGS. 
S* The nutmeg is a v^ry aromatic spice. 
Ii» is the firnit of a tree which grows in 
dM East Indies, and is about the size of 

V Axe Uiere mny auiiefi of «dt in England ? 6. 

3 



a peat^>Qree. The nutnleg is the kernel 
of a firuit, not unlike the peach, and its 
rind or coat is called mace. The round 
nutmeg is preferred to that which is ob- 
long. Nutmegs have been kmgiised both 
for culinary, and medicinal purposes. Diss* 
tilled viFith wafer, they yield a large quan- 
tity of essential oil, resembling in flavor 
the spice itself. The growth of this aro- 
matic is chiefly confined to a fsw of the 
Banda Islands, whereof Banda itself, Neira, 
and Pouloay produce 800,000 lbs. of nut- 
megs annually. The method of gather* 
ing and preparing nutmegs is as follows ; 
When the fruit is ripe, the natives ascend 
the trees, and gather it by pulling the 
brtmehes to them with lon(^ hooks. The 
nutmegs wh^ gathered would soon cor^ 
mpt if they were not watered, or rather 
pickled, with lime-water made firom cai^ 
cined shefi-fish, which is diluted with saltf 
water till it attains some consistence. Inta^ 
this mixture the nutmegs, contained in 
small ballets, are plunged two or thrett' 
times, till they are completely crusted over 
with the mixture. They are afterwards 
laid in a heap, where they heat, and lose 
their superfluous mmsture. 

CINICAM0N. 
9< Cinnamon is the inner baik of thn 
younger branches of a sort of laurel, which 
grows in the island of Ceylon, and other 
parts of the East Indies. Ccusia is dm 
bark of another sort of laureL It is thicker 
and coarser than cinnamon, but of a sind* 
lar taste. It is mosdy imported from 
China. 

CLOVES. 
10. The clove grows in Amboyna, as k 
did once over all the Molucca Islands ; but 
the Dutch destroyed those trees, in order 
to keep all the trade in their own power. 
It is the unexpanded bud of a tree, simUar 
to the laurel in height, and in the shape 

of its leaves. It bad its name in Franee, 

-■ ^— — * — 
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becftuse it lookji muck like a niMil, called in 
French clou. 

GINGER. , 
11. Ginger grow9 near Calicut, in Asia, 

but we have it from the West Indies. It 

is the root of a plant something like our 

msh. It does not grow deep, but spreads 

abroad under the surface. It is dug up, 

when, fully grown, and dried as you see it. 

When preserve, it is boileid with sugar 

and honey, just as it was dug up green..^ 

CflAP. VI. 

TEA, f::«FF£E, Sec. 

TEA. 

1^. Tl^e dry leaves of the tea-|>lant have 
become one of the necessaries of life. 
There are many denoniinations of tea, in 
commerce ; as Imperial, Gunpowder^ Sin- 
gfo, Hyson, &cy But the general divisions 
il)ay be stated thus, black and green teas. 
Some travellers tell us, that there is but 
one sort of plant from which the leaves 
are taken, and |hat all the difference is 
made by their being either young leaves, 
or fully grown. Yet botanists usually 
hold, that there are at least two species ; 
differing something in their leav'es, and 
awentially different in their flowers ; that 
of the bohea, or black tea, having six 
petals ; ai^d that of the green tea-shrub 
having nine. 

2. It is said,, too, that the finest tea- 
4)rubs grow in Japan, on one particular 
mountain, which is enclosed with a strong 
hedge, and wide ditches, and carefully 
guarded, by persons maintained for this 
e^cpjcess business. These have a trouble- 
some office, as they are diarged not to 
suffei'.the dust to remain upon the leaves. 

Tliey must never breathe on them, nor 

'' "? ■' ■ ■ > ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

megs ? 9. Cinnamon ? Cassia ? 10. Where does 
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touch thein With their fingers when the)^ 
gather them, but must wear very deliealo 
gloves. When this tea is fUIly prepared^ 
it is conducted, under a strcmg guard of 
soldiers, to the emperor's palace ; because 
it is all set apart for his personal use. • Of 
course, this is not the tea which we drink 
Indeed, we are not allowed to trade tf> 
Japan. 

3. The tea we have in America comei 
from China. And the trade in it forma 
a very important branch of commerce. 
The quantity of tea now consumed in 
the United States is very great, and it in* 
creases every year ; as the lowest persona 
of our large population make a part of 
their meals of it. The quantity brought 
annually into England thirty years ago 
was twenty millions of pounds, and nearly 
as much more goes now to the other na- 
tions of Europe. The English govern* 
ment obtains a revenue from what comes 
to Britain, amounting to between three 
and four millions of pounds sterling every 
year. 

4. Sixty or seventy years ago tea was 
scarcely known among the common peo- 
ple. A story is related of a farmer's 
wife, to whom was sent a present of a 
pound of tea ; and she was so ignorant of 
the proper mode of using it, that she boil- 
ed it all in milk, and the family ate it up, 
leaves and all, at one meal ; declaring it 
was very good indeed f 

5. The use of tea, lis comparatively 
modem. The first that came into Europe 
was brought by the Butch, in the year 
1610. Fifty years after this, it was intro- 
duced in London, at the cofifee-honses, as- 
a rarity and a luxury. It was two years 
longer before some of the private families' 
among the nobility, adopted it// At this 
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8. The plant is ciikirated to best adrav 
tage on the tide elopes of hills which Urn 
the suu ; or in -wma valleys, adjacent n 
the banks of rivers. It will, howevei^ 
grow even in rocky places, and on strong 
soils ; where, indeed, the finest leaves ai« 

.. produced. The Chineae do not suffer a 
I single inch of ground to reoisia barren. 
It will grow in the northern parti of tlM 
' empire ; but it flourishes best in the mild- 
er provinces of the south. 

9. There are three seasons for gather 
ing the leaves. The first is about the b»- 
gwning of March, when the leaves are 
very small, and not a week old. This is 
called unperidi tea, and is reserved for ths 
emperor and the grandees, who only can 
afibrd to pay for it ; the produce being 
small, the price must be the greater. Tha 
persons who gather these leaves cSunol 
pick them by handfuls, but only one by 

me ; and they niust be very csreful uot 
o break or damage them, in the least. 

10. The second crop becomes fit for u^ 
about a month aAer the first, at the begin- 

ig of April. At tliis time some leaves 
are fully grown, and others are still young ; 
they are, however, all plucked, and after- 
wards sorted. The smaller sort are often 
' sold, as belonging to the first crop, at a 

high price. 
, -; 11. The codntty'ls all alive in ihto 
I buriness, iwhen the third and principal 
gathering' takes place, which is in the 
I month of' Jtitift; then the leaves are very 
. numerous, ' and I have attained their fntt 
: size. Thi» tea is- Oonsequently of a coaiwir 
■ flavor, and lOWer price. / 

IS. Those who do not make these three 

gatherings, but only two, or even only one, 

. yet sort out the leaves into several pav- 

cels^ according to their size and delicacy; 

; These gatherings, take place on those IsBds 

where the plant is regularly cullivatsdt 
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Bat it also grows wild in great abanduice, 
tad often to superior excellence, upon the 
steep Bides of mountains and roclu, where 
It is almost or quite impossible to reach 
them. A singular method of obtaining 
die leares growing in these difficnlt places, 
Is resorted to. Although these rough Bpois 
8re inaccessible to men, thej are, for diat 
very reason, inhsbited by large troops of 
monkeys. Now monkeys are not only 
Imitative creatures, but also very irascible ; 
the silly creatures are easily provoked into 
a violent passion, and in that stale they 
seek all the revenge in their power. The 
people, therefore, get as near as they con 
to tiieir haunts, and provoke them, by pelt- 
fug them with stones. In revenge, the 
mcmkeys hmk off large branches of the 



arms, among which they ohunber and chat- 
ter, and with these they pelt their enenues. 
These are carefully {ricked up, and the 
leaves stripped off them for use. 

13. But these leaves are net yet fit for 
VM. They must be dried, curied, and 
rolled up, to make tbest b« we see. Those 
who euMvate the tea- plant on a large scsJi 
have an apparatus for these purposes. But 
m many have not, there are public iryiag- 
houses, to which any one may take his 
iMires, he they few or nwny, and have 
them properly cured. These buildingi 
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proviSed with small stores, covered widi 
iron plates, which are thereby heated to 
the proper degree. 

14. On these heated plates, a few ponndi 
of leaves are placed, and constantly sthred 
with the fingen. rhie leaves, being very 
moist, crackle, curl, and dry. When they 
')ecome too hot fbr the hand to bear, tltey 
ire shovelled off the iron plates upon mats, 
ipreod on a table, around which the work- 
nen sit, whose bueinesH it is to roll theiQ 
n the palms of their hands, (always mov 
ing them one way) to curl them up, regu- 
larly and ctoeely. By repeating this pro- 
several limes, the leaves are render- 
ed pei&etfy dry, and are fit to be fiaati 
in the wsvAouse* < fat sale. Tet it la 
reckoned aafert t» keep the tea thera • 
fhll yev, beffare it is aotusUy used. 

Ifi. The tea eooMa to us packed cloM ' 
in wooden chesta, wliich srs lined witb • 
very thin sheet of lead, in osider tn IcMf 
it entirely from the air, whidi would soot 
exhale ill its fine flavor. The t«n ia 
brought to Canton, in the soutbam pnt 
of China, the only port at which we aaa 
allowed to trade. There 



deal with the agents who purchase it] sb4 
firom thence it is brought in shipa, direct 
for the United Statea, 

16. The Chinese drink tea, not as ona 
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ipeeific meftl, «8 we do, hut M day kNig; 

at every. moaly and whrnnmrw they are 

thirsty. They 4riBk the pure tea, in a 

^strong tfifusion, without augar — aljtfaeugh 

they haVe nugaiv— «Bd without milk. I 

dhink, we wre mueh wiser in putting to it 

itlieae salutary mixturea,; they ^give it soaae 

•nauBiBhneiit, .and bhuit, in a CQasiderable 

•degree, the too violent .efiect it would have 

upon the nerves. It is said, indeed, that 

Che waters of China are unwholesome, 

and that their evil influence is averted by 

the tea. . The pe<^le of Jaf^an sometimes 

. grind the tea to a fine powder ; then they 

eerve out warm water in eupa, to their 

guests, each of whom takeSy-on the point 

of a knife, as much of the powdered tea 

as 18 agreeable, throwing it into the oup, 

and, i^r stirring it libout thoroughly, 

diinke it. 

17. Those who have written upon tea 
are much divided in their opinions; some 
calling it little ^ort of poison, while 
o^ers'are loud in its praise. Perhaps the 
difiference of constitutions makes tiie chief 
difference in its effects. That tea is ex- 
'bilarating, every one knows, especially 
after considerable fiitigue ; it seems, there- 
fore, to have ready access to the nerves ; 
for which reason, nervous and weakly 
people, though very fond of it, should 
deny themselves, and be sparing of an in- 
dulgence so fascinating, but so insidious. 

18. The story of the destruction of the 
tea in Boston harbor, in 1778, is doubtless 
familiar to you. A tax of three pence a 
pound being retained on tea, the Ameri- 
cans resolved to prevent the importation 
of the article rather than pay a duty, 
which they believed to be unjust Im- 
mense cargoes were sent to America by 
the English East India Company, but the 
colonists refused to receive them. Sevend 
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vessels having arrived in Boston harimr 
laden with tea, a number of persons, dres»- 
ed like Indians, went on board the shipsi 
and staved and emptied into the sea about 
three hundred and fifty chests.^/ 

CWFEE. 
19. The coffee-tree is said to be a na- 
tive of Arabia Felix. It was in very early 
repute at Mocha, a port situated at the 
entrance of the Red Sea, to which place 
coffee was brought from all the nei|^- 
boring districts, for expcntation. To this 
day, Mocha coffee is considered the best 
in flavor, as it is the most expenmve in 
price. Excellent coffee is obtained at the 
island of Java. Coffee was introduced 
into the West Indies in 1727, and great 
quantities of it are now raised there. Bra- 
tdl .also furnishes an abundance. 

20. The cofiee-tree, if left to grow 
wild, win rise to the height of sixteen or 
eighteen feet; but when cultivated, it is 
found more convenient to keep it down to 
five or six feet. To do this, it is planted 
in rows, the plants about eight feet distant 
firom each odier. When topped, to pre-- 
vent their rising too high, they spread out 
their branches widely, so as to cover the 
spaces between them. 

21. The flower of the coffee-tree forms 
a cluster, at the root of the leaves ; it is 
white, and very fragrant, and of a funnel 
shape. The fruit, or berry, looks sonje 
thing like a cherry, but is oval. When 
ripe, it is of a deep red. They should Ix) 
obtaiiied by shaking the tree ; then all that 
fall are ripe. This berry is conveyed be- 
tween three wooden rollers, the pressure 
of which gently cracks it into its two 
parts, and clears it from its outer skin. 
There is still a thin skin, called the parch- 
ment,, which is taken off by another milL 

When wholly cleared of broken bits and 

... * ' ■■ 
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dflkl, it 18 fit for sale. But you eee, though 
browiiy it is not rery dark. 

22. Who first thought of making a 
drink ftom the cofibe henry, cannot now 
be known. It is said, that an Arab goat- 
herd, observing that his kids appeared 
|iartieularly lively after browsing upon the 
tree« so as to be wakeful, and capering, all 
the night after, happened to mention the 
circumstance to the prior of a neighbor- 
ing monastery, who determined to try if 
it would not keep his monks awake, who 
' were all apt to nod at their early morning 
prayers. 

' 23. Some Mohammedan dervishes next 
laok to it, to enable them to spend all 
night in their devotions. Studious per- 
sons, who wished to be wakeful, found it 
exhilarating and refreshing. From Mecca 
it passed to Cairo ; and thus it has spread, 
at last, over the civilized world. Its use 
in the East, to counteract opium, is very 
great. 

24. The French traveller, Thevenot, 
brought it from Persia into France ; and 
the Greek servant of an English Turkey 
merchant brought it into England, and 
opened a house for the sale of it. At first, 
it was called in 'Euro^e^Sirupt^fihe Indian 
wndberry, and was thought nice, of course. 
It is in general use in the East, and is 
esteemed so much a necessary of life, that 
it is one of the things which ji Moharome- 
dnn is obliged to supply his wife with, at 
all events. 

25. To prepare cofiTee for use it must 
be roasted, and then ground in a mill. 
The excellence of coffee depends in a 
great measure on the skill exercised in 
roasting it. In Europe, it is usually roast- 
ed in a cylindrical tin box, perforated with 
numerous holes, and fixed upon a spit, 
which runs lengthwise through the centre. 
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and is turned by a jack, or by the haul 
The best coffee is made in France. / 

CHOCOLATE. 

26. Chocolate is a kind of cake, or har# 
paste, which is prepiired chiefly from the 
pulp of the cacao or chocolate-nut, a. pro 
duction of the West Indies and South 
America. The cacao-tree, both, in sisftt 
and shape, somewhat resembles a yonn| 
cherry-tree, but sepaiiites, near the ground 
into four or five stems. The fruit of th« 
cacao-tree is similar, to a cucumber u 
shape. As soon as it is ripe, it is gathev 
ed, and cut mto slices ; the nuts are thei 
taken out and dried. When perfectly dry, 
they are put into bags, and exported to 
foreign countries^ Before they are made 
into chocolate, these nuts are general)/ 
parched over the fire in an iron vesseL 
The kernel is then pounded in a mortar, 
and subsequently ground on a smooth, 
warm stone. Sometimes a little arnatto, 
a dying drug of South America, is added, 
and with the aid. of water, the whole is- 
formed into a paste. This is put, whilst 
hot, into tin moulds, where, in a short 
time, it congeals; and in this state, it is 
the chocolate of the shops. 

27. The French have a method of pre- 
paring chocolate, with sugar, and sell it 
in small rolls of two or three inches in 
length. It has an agreeable taste when 
eaten in this state, and mixed with water 
is very rich, and has a delightful flavor* 
The chocolate thus prepared is made into 
a multitude of fanciful forms and sold in 
the shops of Paris. In the Palais Royal„ 
you may see the windows filled with 
chocolate images, of heathen gods and 
goddesses, men and women, chairs, tables, 
pitchers, ^c. all of which are destined to 
be eaten. 

28. The shells of commerce are the 
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«mtaide coveiiog of the small cacao«mit ; 
when properly prepared thia foroia an 
agreeable beverage 

29* The infUaioD of cacao-nut is itself an 
•rticle of much consumption as a drink, and 
m, method has recently been introduced of 
cmehing a^ ^prepa^hg the nut in a pecu- 
liar manner, so that without the process 
of manufacturing itipto what is called 
I oboocilate, it majkes a drink of great rich- 
I neas and fiose flavor. A plantation of it is a 
i hmg time coming to matiirity, and is liable 
to be afi^cted by every casualty. When 
t, liowever* a , plantation has. arrived at full 
growth it is considered a valuable inherit- 
4|iee. 

CHAP. VII. 

.' : ' ' ' C1D£R, BEER, &^ 

CIDER. 
I. Cider is a well known ^h'ink extract- 
M from the juice of apples. The prepara- 
tion of this liquor forms ain interei^ting por- 
tion of agricultural labor in this country. 
It is also an article of considerable com- 
merce. The first process is to collect the 
fruit into heaps, where it ferments, and 
becomes perfectly ripe. The apples are 
then taken to the mill, and being ground, 
are made to yield a liquor, which is after- 
wards put into casks, and prepared for 
ttset. The best cider manufactured in the 
United States is said to be that of New 
Jersey. lii the country towns of New 
England, cider is used in almost every 
house. In common seasons, it is worth 
fittle more than a dollar a barreL It is a 
idlghtly intoxicating liquor, but is seldom 
taken in a quantity sufficient to intoxicate. 

PERRY. 
S. Perry is a beverage made from pears, 
bjr a process similar to the manufacture 

■ ■■■■I n III I II III I I > I .1 , 

Twnch any peculiar method of preparing choco- 
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cacfio-iiat? 
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of cider. It is a wholeamne and pleaaun 
liquor, and has sometimes been made 'so 
exceHeht as to piBiss forChampagne. Pears 
should be fblly ripe before they are ground 
Crab apples are frequently mixedlwtth the 
pears, and are said to nnprove the perry* 

BEER; ALE, Ac 
8. Beer is a genesic term for drink es* 
tracted from malt:. It 'm- a. very ancient 
liquor, and is said to have been invented 
by the Egyptians. Malt is prepared by a 
peculiar process from barley. 

4. Brewing i» the art of gaining from 
malt all its sugary sweemess, and, by f^r> 
menting it, making it into a sort of vinous 
liquor. 

5. The general mode of operation is^aa^ 
follows. The first part is mashing. Thi» 
consists of pouring water which has hciU 
ed, but is now cooled down to a pro]^ 
heat, upon the ground malt, in a deep 
open vessel, or tun, and stirring it well 
about If the water'were boilingv it wouIA 
not dissolve it properly. When it haS: 
been mashed for twei or three hours, tlio 
liquor, sweet-wort as it is called, is- drawn 
off. Hot water is a second time poured 
upon the malt, and drawn off. Also a 
third time. If you mix the two first worta 
together, they will make good ale; ^ha 
third will then be small beer^ If you miXi 
the two last together, they will make excel- 
lent table beer ; and die first wort alone will 
be capital ale. 

6. When all the strength is thus gained 
out of the malt, the liquor is then to be 
boiled up with a proper proportion of hopsi 
The worts alone would make a ropy liquor,^ 
which would in a few weeks turn sour; 
the hops tend to break liie viscidity of the 
ale; to give it that flavor of bitterness, 
which is so pleasant to the palate ; and k> 
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■mIm itlwep for ina«tfai,>or jreanjirklMut 
turning loiir. . 

7. After it is bo^ed wi& hops it mtist be 
worked, that IB, made to ferment* The wort 
must be in a proper state of warmth for 
.this: too nraeh heat or cold will spoil it. 

A quantity of yeasty spread upon a toast, is 
■ec a swimming in the middle of the oooler. 

8. When the fermentation is evidently 
getting on, then the whole liquor is to be 
funned, that is, put into the Fessels in 
which it is to stand, till drawn off for use. 
These vessels are filled, and as the fermen- 
tation proceeds, it throws over at the bung- 
hole a bt»wn froth, which is yeast, fit for 
setting other beer at work, but especially 
uselul m making bread. 

9. .The art of making the ale .good will 
now consist in knowing when to stop the 
fermentation. Were you to olose the 
bongs of the vessels at first, the force of 
the gas set at liberty by the ferment would 
burst the vessels. On the other hand, if 
it were not to be bunged up till it had 
quite done working, the liquor would be 
flat, as all its spirit and strength would have 
escaped. The object is to bung it up as 
soon as the first violence is over, and keep 
in all the spirit you can without bursting 
the cask. 

10. Afler awhile, the liquor, which is 
now tliick, or turbid, will fine itself; that 
is, all the mash of the malt will sink down 
into lees, a sort of mud, at tlie bottom ; and 
the body of the ale will become clear and 
sparkling. The stronger the ale is, the 
longer mtist it be kept before it will be 
fine enough to drink: three months, or 
even twelve. 

11. The general principles of brewing 
<ale have now been ^stated. Beer is similar 
in its, process, and so is porter; the chief 
difference lies in the materials put in to 



haaited, what is done ? 7. After it is boiled with 
hops' 8. Describe the continuation of the pro* 
gess. 9. How is the aW now improved ? 10. How 



give it either .eolor or peculiar flavor. ' Thm 
bvewers are said to have secrets, in these 
respects, which they do not wish the pub* 
lie to know. There are many places iw 
New England and the Middle States, where 
beer and ale of excellent quality are made, 
and the bvewing of them Is q«ite extensivt 
in tiie United States. 

PtRTER. 
12. Porter is said to receive its deef 
brown from Spanish liqu^ce, or fipois 
burnt sugar. The English Porter is gen 
erally esteemed superior to that of any othek 
covmtiy; but it is made in nearly eque* 
perfectioii in Ameriecuj^ 

CHAP. VIII. 

WINES. 
1./A great number of vegetable suh 
stances may be made to afford wine, a» 
currants, ehernes, &e ; but that obtained 
from the fruit of the vine is the best end 
most drank. There are many sorts of 
wine, because there are many countriee 
where the vines grow luxuriantly; and 
each has its own peculiar flavor. Som^ 
times this excellence is confined to a single 
hill; and sometimes it extends over a 
whole country. 

2. ToKAT WiMB, for instance, is, if 'geniK 
ine, the produce of only a small district in 
Hungary; the whole of which is (or ought 
to be) reserved for the emperor's us^ 
However, Tokay wine, or something hav- 
ing that name, may be bought at any time 
in our large cities, and in any quantity. 

3. Madbira. The true Madeira wise 
is made at Madeira, an island lying north* 
west of the coast of Africa. As the 
wine of Madeira stands so high in repute, 
a little account of the vineyards in that 
island, and the mode of cultivation, may 
amuse you. In every spot, where the soil 

long must the ale be kept .^ 11. What is said of 
beer and porter .' 
1. From what fSruits era the most esteemed 
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is suitable, and a due exposure to the mmi 
affords sufficient warmth, the vinea are 
planted. Low stone walls enclose the sev- 
eral walks, which cross each other from 
one side of the vineyard to the other. 
These walks have a kind of trellis-work of 
laths and bamboos, which almost meet at 
the top, and render them delightfully shady. 
It i<i the ripening of the grapes in the 
shade, which is said to give them their 
peculiar flavor. The vines are thus sup- 
ported; and the keepers can clean the 
ground of every weed with the utmost ease. 
Every vineyard has a plantation of bam- 
boos adjoining, as the grapes will not prove 
excellent without this shade and support. 
The external hedges which defend these 
vineyards are composed of the prickly pear, 
myrtles, brambles, and wild roses : so that 
the whole country has the appearance of a 
garden. 

4. Besides what may be consumed at 
home, the islanders export sometimes forty 
thousand pipes of wine in a y^ar; each 
worth from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars. Some of our East-India ships 
take a great quantity in their outward 
voyage, and bring it back to America. The 
voyage and the warmth ripen and im- 
prove the wine much. In its native state, 
as brought immediately from the island, 
Madeira wine is worth very little. There 
are, besides this description of the wine, 
Burgundy Madeira, Sicily Madeira, and 
Malmsey Madeira, a white, luscious, and 
highly palatable wine. The vine which 
produces malmsey wine, properly so called, 
is a native of Malvasia, a small Grecian 
island where its cultivation is at present but 
little attended to. 

5. At Teueriffe, one of the Canary Isles, 
great quantities of good wine are made, 
which may be obtained at less than half 

wines obtained ? 2. What of Tokav ? 3. Madeira ? 
What is said of the vineyards in Madeira ? 4. Is 
much wine exported from Madeira ? 5. What of 
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the priee of Madeira ; and to some paktM 
it is more agreeable. 

6. In Madeira, the grapes are gathered 
when ripe, and put into wooden vessels. 
Then, to press out the juise, the vintagers 
strip off their jackets, and their shoes, and 
gelt into the vessels ; there, working with 
their hands, and feet, and ^bows, they 
press and squeeze, till every g^pe is 
crushed. 

7. When they have obtained the juice 
clear from the stalks, it does not want 
sugar ; for the grapes are so very ripe and 
sweet, that the liquor presently ferments. 
It is the sugary substance in the grape, 
which, by fermenting, evolves a vinous 
spirit, and fHroduces, ailer long standing, 
(which ripens and clears it) the liquor we 
call wine. 

8. Port Wine. What we call Red Pwt^ 
comes from Oporto, a city of Portugal. 
The vines grow in the surrounding coun« 
try. The quantity exported annually is 
said to be eighty thousand pipes. It is 
a trade of considerable importance to the 
Portuguese. Some of the wine merchants 
at Oporto have cellars which will contain 
six or seven thousand pipes ; a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants employ themselves 
as coopers. 

9. Spanish Wine. What is with us 
called Sherry, comes, if genuine, from 
Xeres in Spain, where forty thousand 
pipes of it are annually made. There are 
two kinds of this wine, the pale and the 
golden. The Sherry wines are shipped for 
the most part at Cadiz. ^ 

10. Other Spanish wines are in great 
request. Mountain wine is made from 
the vines around Malaga. It has this 
name if white ; the red wine, made in the 
same district, is in repute with us as very 
luscious, under the name of Tei9$.JfiiiUf 

— 

Canary or Tenerifl^ wine? 6. What is done with 
the grapes in Madeira? 7. Is sufar needed to 
sweeten the wine ? 8. Whence do we obtaia 
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ciIImI tber* Fine tinfo, thai ia, tinted, or 
colored wine. There are fonrteen thou- 
Mod wiue-preweB in tbis province, ho thai 
the produce must be iniroenie.^ 

11, ViMiB IN Italt. The plains of 
LombarJjf, in the centre of the upper part 
of Italy, are nearly one continued vine- 
yard. The vine in this eouncry loo appears 
with unusual luxuriance, not jjeing tied to 
stakes, and cut down tu dwarf plants, as 
in France ; but sufitired to grow as it 
pleaseB, climbing up the tallest elms, and 
hanging in rich festoons from tree to tree, 
all about, and almost encumbering the 



traveller's pathway. The sight is ex- 
tremely picturesque and gratifying. 

' 12. When the vine runs lo tbis ex- 
tent, it sometimes bears bunches in propor- 
tion. Something of this kind must have 
been common in Canaan, when the Hptes 
brought home one cluster, so large as to 
be borne between two persona on a staff. 

13. Faench Wines. But the most luxu- 
rious wine countries are in France. In 
the Soutn^ the vineyard forms the farm, 
and the produce constitutes the grand 
harvest, called the vintage; a joyous sea- 
son, as well it may be, especially if the 
weather has been favorable to the abun- 
dance and ripening of the fruit. 

14. Champagne is a wine produced in 
the northeastern part of France, tirom a 



province which was once called by tha* 
name. The wine is of exquisite flavor, 
rich, and racy ; it is in high repute, and 
bears a considerable price. 

15. The country once called Bwrgwtdf, 
lies south of Champagne, and gives ita 
name to a wine much celebrated for its 
beautiful color and dejighlful flavor. 

16. Claret is a French wioe of a pale 
red, as its name implies, brisk and spark- 
ling. It coines Oom the country about 
the Garonne, on the western coast of 
France. 

17. A journey through the wine coun- 
tries of France, io the vintage season, 
is very gladdening. In the eastern and 
soutberu departments especially, the vines 
are seen every where, crowning the warm 
er slopes of the sunny hills, league after 
league. The vines do not need a house 
or a wall to assist in ripening the grapes ; 
the warmth of the aimoispbere is sufficient, 
during the summer months. The vinea 
are kept shon. They are planted within 
five or six feet of each other, in regular 
rows. As they grow, two stakes, about 
four or five feet high from the ground, 
must be planted to each vine, at a little 
distance to (he right and left. To these 
stakes the priacipal shoots of the vines are 
tied ; all others, which will not lie in, are 
cut off to two or three eyes, (as they call 
the huds,] according to the strength of the 
bratieh. By this means, none of the fruil 
can trail upon the ground, tor that would 
rot and spoil the grapce. 

18. Very carefully is all the ground be 
tween the rows dug, at the proper sea 
sons ; and kept clear of weeds, from tli* 
time that the vines begin to bud. And 
continually is the pruning-knife used, to 
cut off all the shoots which are not intend- 
ed to be left for fruit ; lu order that tha 
whole strength of the plant may be forced 
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on. ft is the bej-dey of rum) t&tuxrkf. 
The flowing bowl circulates; abounding 
plenty enhvens; and the very labor iiBelf 
rejoices the heart. 

21. Hock. Hock is a German wine of 
excellent flavor when old. The best coinea 
from Frankfort on the Maine, whence it Ja 
exported in casks called autaet. 

22. Color of Wine, &c. To give a 
deep red color to wine, it is necessary to 
make use of black grspea. The color of 
wine is, however, oAen artificial. Red- 
wood, logwood, elder berries &c. are used 
in dying it. It is eomelimes the practice 
to throw sugar of lead and alum into 
90ur wine in order to sweeten it. These 
aubstancea are extremely injurious, 

23. Dealers distinguish wine into two 
general descriptions; namely, gurttt or 
liaciout amet, and dry toinc*, or such as 
are not sweet. 'y 



DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

BRANDT. 
I. The difference between distilled end 
fermented liquors is important. Wine 
is fermented ; in this process an ardent 
jpirit, called alcohol, is generated ; this 
mingles through the whole substsuce of 
[he liquor, ripens by age, and makes 1t 
irine. The purpose of distillation is to 
leparate this ardent spirit from the watery 
larts of the wine; and thus produce a 
iquor much more tilled with alcohol, in 
which it is concentrated, and bears n much 
^eater proportion to the bulk of the fluid, 
^n order to this, il is put into an appiiralus 
:alled a ttill, and subjected to considers- 
lie heaL This heat presently raises the 
pirituous part, or the alcohol, into vapor, 
vhich rises, and would be lost in llie ftt- 
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, WM« not the kptMfMiw contriT- 1 
ed 10 u to condence, and reujii it. ' 

2. The vapor* riae to eacape by a nar- 
row tiibe, which u carried to a. gnat 
leogth through a large quantity of water ; 
the pipe is cooled b; this chill, the neam 
is condensed lata dropa, and, at the ex- 



tremity, runs out iu a stream of sjrirituous 
liquor. The liquor, treated thus repeat- 
edly, will loae most of its watery porticlea, 
and, at last, become pure spirit, called 
commerce, spirit q/* trine. 

3. DiBtilladon produces alcohol very 
BJmilar in its propertiea, let the substance 
distilled from be what it may. In England, 
the apirit is usually produced irom malL 
Tbe speciflc flavor, and color ere given 
Afterwards in a process colled Rectification. 

4. As we are speaking of French brandy, 
it ia proper to oteerve, that this is distilled 
from wines. Wines beginning to gel 
will do. Nay, even the gra|ie-stalk9, and 
the refuse, will yet afford the brandy 
spirit, if treated properly. 

5. All tbie refuse used to be cast away 
as worthless ; but they have learned to 

it. After the juice has been well squeezed 
from the stalks and huska, the whole mass 
is lightly loosened, and put into vessels, 
with a certain proportion of water ; 
then covered over with clay, to prevent 
any of the fermentation from escaping i in 
this confined state, it ia kept four or five 



we«te; th« wkole is then distilled, and 
the produce of spirit is considerable. 

6. The part of Fnince where brandy 
is said tn be produced of tbe finest liiad 
and best flavor, is iu the western bordera, 
about Nantz ; and ibe town of Cognac ia 
famous for It. It is at first colorless, and 

attMD its tint from the wood, by 
standing B year or two in the vessel. Tliiii 
long keeping tends also, by a continued 
internal commotion, to ripen or soften 'i, 
and take off much of that fiery quality, 
which bums the throat when brandies are 

is sud, that not less than fifty 
thousand pipes of brandy are made every 
year in France. 

7. The intemperate use of brandy and 
odier spirituons liquora is productive of 
tbe nMMI injurious effects both to tba body 
and BouL of man. The amount of misery 
and disease it has caused in the world, 

incalculable. Tbe strongest coiistiin- 
ni have been enervated and destroyed by 
pernicious influence; and the nobhM 
minds have been prostrated by its de- 
grading power. 

GIN. 

8. The name of Gcn««a is given to tbia 
liquor because, originally, it was flavored 
with juniper berries, the French word for 
which is genivie. Ii was in Holland thai 
this liquor was first made ; and tlie only 
true Geneva is distilled there now. Tbe 
English gin is notliing more than malt 
spirits flavored wiib oil of turpentlue , 
and they are distilled together. It is a 
destructive drink among the lower claaseii. 

RUM. 

9. Rum is a spirituous liquor dialitled 
from the sugar-cane. When the juice of 
the cane has been forcibly pressed out Fox 
sugar, tbe maalied cane and all the refiuie 
are put into the still. The produce is a 
very powerful spirit, called Rum, This 
spirit is mixed with much of the oil of 
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beitbrandy produced ^ 6. What of sin? 9. Run 
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As ■Ufsr-eane, from whkb it reeeirMita 
Iwculior flaror. BometimOH in ctimilling 
the rum, a few pine apples ure added. 
The nun manufactured in Junaica is 
.highly p^ued. Bum is distilled from 
Bolaaaes in gaeaX quaniitiefl in New Eng- 
had, and exported to Europe and ether 
wuntries in liogslieade. This deleterious 
)|Hrit is Mid so cheap in America, that 
ibe wages of a day's labor will purcttase 
iiree ^llons of it. Three-fourths of the 
toverty and crime that lead to tbe alma- 
touse and tbe peniteutinry, spring from 
)his fruitfiil source. 

WHltKIY, Ac. 

10. Whiskey is oblaiued, by distillation 
%om com, rye, wheat, sugar or molasses, 
(hough generally fWim the former. It if 
made in great quantities in treland and 
Scotland ; as well as in Ahio and some of 
lh« middle and western states. 

ARRACK. 

11. •Srraek is an East India liquor, pro- 
cured from rice, when made at Batavla 
and fkim the juice of cocoa-nuts by th( 
people of Gob. 

12. There are various kinds of cordials 
auch as Noyau, Annisseed, Marcschlnn 
&c., which are considered articles of com 
merce. Hut the basis of these liquors i: 
moat commonly some one of the obovt 
Spirits, and they are flavored and colore) 
by vegetable Bubstauces. Brandy and run 
are often impregnated with the juice ol 
tbe common wild cherry, and in this stBt< 
they are much drank.j^- 

CHAP. X. 
ARTICLES OF CUmnNG. 

wadL. 

1. The fleeces of sheep seem to havi 
been th^ first resource of mankind fo 

iO. VfUiikejl 11. Anack? 13. What of eoi 
diaU? 

1, 3. What ■■ aud of the antiquity of woolle: 
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6. Wherever the Romans took up tlieir 
abode, they brought aud establiehed some 
of their arts; so that the nations which 
they conquered were in fact enriched. In 
Britain, Winchester was the seat of their 
woollen manufacture ; and here it was con- 
ducted on a scale sufficient to supply their 
army. The business was not wholly lost, 
when, in the fifth century, they abandoned 
Britain ; yet it went very much into decay ; 
for we find one of the most important acts 
of Edwai'd III., in the fifteenth century, (a 
thousand years after the Romans left Eng- 
land,) was the inviting over from Flandersi 
and establishing in England, wool-combers 
and weavei-s, who could teach his sub- 
jects how to work up their own excellent 
fleeces. 

7. It seems, that the wool trade was all 
against them at that period. Merchants 
from the Netherlands used to come over 
to England to buy up all the fine uu- 
wrought wools, which they took home ; 
and when they had woven, dyed, and 
dressed them, they returned with their 
cloths, and sold to the English their own 
fleeces, at an exorbitant advance of price. 
Edward, on a visit to Flanders, saw in 
what a princely style these merchants and 
manufacturers lived ; and he thought, and 
thought truly, that if his people could be 
taught to work up their own wools, much 
money might be detained in the kingdom, 
which now went abroad, to the great im- 
])overJshment of his own people, and the 
enriching of foreigners. His scheme suc- 
ceeded ; and the English became so ex- 
port in the manufacture, that, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, a law was made prohibit- 
ing entirely all exportation of unmanufac- 
tured wool. 

8. Yorkshire is now the principal seat 
of the English woollen manufactures, espe- 

Britain ? 7. What induced Edward to encourage 
the manufacture ? 8. What is now the chief seat 
of the English woollen manufactures/ 9. How 



dally of broad cloths ; and Leeds is tbe 
central mart, where most of the wholesale 
business is transacted. 

9. It is supposed there are about thirty 
million of sheep in the kingdom of Great 
Britain ; the wool of them, on an average, 
is worth about seven millions of pounds 
sterling, the value of which is increased, 
by manufacturing skill and labor, to be- 
tWjBcn twenty and thirty millions sterling. 
To this may be added five millions pounds 
weight of foreign wool. This great manu* 
facture is - supposed to give employment 
and maintenance to more than three mil- 
lions of persons, men, women, boys, and 
girls. 

10. Spanish wool, at least that of the 
merino breed, seems to be in favor, as of 
the finest texture. Those sheep crop the 
short sweet grass of the mountains, and 
their wool, though not so abundant, is 
of a more delicate quality. The Span<» 
ish breed is said to have sprung from a 
few sent as a present from England, by 
Henry II. 

11. The manufacture of wool in the 
United States is very considerable, and is 
yearly improving and increasing. The 
sheep of New England produce a wool of 
a very excellent quality, which is woven 
into various kinds of fabrics. Fine broad 
cloth is woven at Lowell, and at several 
other of our manufacturing towns. 

12. The fabrics formed of wool are very 
various. The superfimi hroad cloih^ of 
which our coats are made, stiginds at the 
head of the list; then come *narroW'Cloth9y 
which are of a coarser texture. Flannels, 
blankets &c. are also made of wool ; indeed 
so many are its uses, that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them. Many elegant 
fabrics are formed by a small mixture of 
wool with other articles. Poplins and 

many sheep are estimated to be now in Great 
Britain? 10. What of the Spanish wool? 11. 
What of the manufacture of wool in the United 
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Itntres hare some 
HumelB have a littlp cotton 
SHAWLS. 

18. The finest shawls are imported from 
the East ladies. Cacbemere is the Breal 
■eat of the manufkcture of those bsautiful 
shawls, which bear the oame of this pro^ 
vince. These Bhawls are of two sorts 
thoBe of the tintt sort are made from the 
wool of the country, which ia finer than 
ihat of Spain ; and those of the second sort 
from tlie woo), or rather hair, taken from 
the breaBtB of the wild goata, which inliabit 
Great TbibeL Tlie shawls of the second 
Bort are much dearer than those of the first, 
tio beaver being more delicate than tbey 
are. Td Russia shawls of an excellent 
quality are mode, called Moscow shawls. 
CAMLETS. 

14., Camlets are of various colors and 
sorts ; some of goata' hair, both in the warp 
and woof; others, in which the warp is of 
faair, and the woof half hair, and half silk. 
Camlets are manufactured both in France 
. and Great Britain. 

B«HBAZINE, &c. 

IS. This is a kind of silk and woollen 
MufT originally manufactured at Milan, 
and thence sent into France and other 
countries. It isnowmade In Great Brttain 
as well aa in this country. Kersey is a 
species of coarse woollen stuff usually 
woven in ribs. Long wools are those 
mostly used in the manufacture of tliis 
article. H 

CHAP. XI. 
ARTICLES OP CL«THING fcc-CosTtNttin. 
C»TT»N. 
1. Cotton is a Bofl vegetable down, which 
is the product of a small tree, about the 
size of a currant bush. It makes a light, 
cheap and cleanly garment ; and, in many 



reqwcts, is preftrabls to wool: alAongh 
wool will' always be in eateem, where 
warmth is the especial convenience sought 
after. 

2. The cotton plant, which has becoma 
of BO much importance to our manufac- 
tures, would naturally grow to eight or ten 
feet in height; but the cultivators find that 
it never hears its downy fruit in bo great 



abundance as when it is kept to about font 
feet. In the cotton plantations, the plot is 
regularly laid out, and holes are made for 
the seeds, at the distance of seven or ei^t 
feet fi'om each other. Into each of these, 
several seeds are dropped, though all are 
not suffered to grow, the weaker ones being 
pulled up aa soon aa the planter can discern 
which are likely to thrive best; bo that 
only two or three are left ja as6il '7-\nir. 
As these plants grow, they are pruned, as 
fruit would appear either soon, or plen- 
tiful, if they were allowed to run wild. 
This pruning process, and gathering of the 
crops, continues about three years, when 
the plant is so worn out, that a new one is 
: productive. The cotton fruit ia gath- 
ered in March or April. 

8. This fruit is a brown pod heating a 
seed, enveloped in a downy covering. The 
seede are separated by a machine called 
the cotton gin, and the woolly covering, 
which ia the cotton itself, is preserved for 
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4. Cotton was found growing naturally 
in America ; and the Southern States now 
supply immense quantities of the article. 
The plant is also much cultivated in the 
countries of the Levant, or eastern part 
of the Mediterranean ; as the Morea, Candia, 
Cyprus, and the islands of Sicily, Malta, 
&e. ; alsa in the country about Jerusalem 

and D«masous. It is also raised in the 

« 

West Indies, and in Brazil and othei' parts 
of South America. 

5. When gathered to be exported the 
cotton is packed in a curious manner : large 
bags are provided, two or three yards in 
length, a^d above a yard in width. The 
mouth of this bag is held open, by two 
cross pieces of timber to which it is fast- 
ened, and supported by posts strong and 
high. The packer gets into this deep bag, 
to the bottom of it ; while another hands 
to him small parcels of cotton continually ; 
these he places, treads down, and forces 
into as small a compass as possible. The 
bag, when thus crammed, will contain three 
or four hundred weight. Ar 

6. Cotton being a very light commodity, 
one grand object has been to reduce it in 
bulk ; that a ship might be able to hold a 
larger quantity, and so make her voyage 
more jn'^fitable. To accomplish this, ma- 
chinery of very powerful pressure has been 
invented, by which the cotton is reduced 
into oue-thirtieth part of the bulk to which 
common packing could bring it. It lies so 
close now as to be almost solid ; but it re- 
covers its usual springy lightness on being 
unpacked and pulled out. 

7. The whole process in the manufiictur- 
ing of cotton has been so improved of late 
years, by ingenious machinery, as to be to- 
tally changed. By this means, it can be 
afforded cheaper at the market; a much 
larger quantity is thus disposed of; and the 

scribe the firuit. 4. What of the growth of the 
plant ? 5. How is the cotton packed ? 6. How is 
It reduced in balk ? 7. What is said of the use of 



trada has become a great source of eniolu. 
ment while it affords employment to mafxy 
people. The English are able, even to 
fetch the cotton from India, work it up in- 
to muslins, send it back again all that way, 
and sell it in Hindoostan cheaper than the 
natives can produce it on the spot. 

8. The ladies who wear those fine deli- 
cate India muslins, would be surprised to 
see in what an inartificial manner they are 
woven, by a people whose loom is so clum- 
sy as scarcely to deserve the name of ma^ 
chinery. The Indian weaver works in the 
open air; he takes his apparatus under the 
shade of some tree, where he incessantly 
plies his adroit fingers. His progress is 
tediously slow, but it is patiently persever- 
ing. He can live upon a little, and is con- 
tent with his monotonous employment ; as 
was his father before him. 

9. The first process wit^i the cotton, 
when unpacked, is that of carding, in order 
to prepare it for spinning. This consists in 
tearing it asunder, by means of a board set 
with steel hooks, in which the flaky cotton 
is entangled, and from which it is forced 
out by another instrument of the same de- 
scription, which, being drawn the reverse 
way, tears open the compressed substance 
of the cotton, and brings it into the state of 
fine wool. 

10. This carding is now effected by very 
ingenious machinery, by means of which the 
work is expedited in an astonishing degree^ 
and performed too with much greater regu- 
larity and evenness than could be accom- 
plished by the hand-cards. It consists of 
cylinders stuck full of teeth, working con- 
trary to each other, and of considerable 
size and rapidity of motion. The saw-^, 
invented by Mr. Whitney, an American, m 
an ingenious machine, for clearing the cot* 
ton from the seeds. 

machinery ? 8. Of the working of Indian mus 
lins ? 9. What is the process of carding p 10 
How is it now efiected f By whom was the saw 
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11. The spinning of eonon was once a 
very tedious proceui ; one thread at a time, 
by a pctir of hands, could make hut little 
progress. ThiB spinning is also now per- 
ibrined by machinery, in a manner most 
ingenioue, and, to those unaccustomed to it, 
rery surprising. That the pliant Angers 
should be superseded, and excelled by a 
paur of rollers whirled round by a steam- 
engine, a body of water, or any other inani- 
mate power, seems to be an astonishing 
effort of art. Yet such is the case, and a 
thread much more thin, even, and strong, 
is the result. The credit of inventing this 
wonderful mode of operation is due to Mr., 
afterwHrds Sir Richard, Arkwright. 

12. The cotton manufactory is now a 
Tery large concern. It is carried on chief- 



ly in flxteneive buildings, and all the opera- 
tions of carding, roring, spinning, &c. are 
carried on under one roof. Some of these 
nianufactories contain several thousand 
spindles, driven either by large water- 
wheela, (where a fall of water can he had,) 
or by steam. Some of them will spin a 
thousand yards of warp yam io a minute. 
The number of persons they employ, often 
taking three thousand dollars a. week to 
pay the operators. 

13. The immense advantage of skill in 
manuActurea appears strikingly in cotton. 



irin invented P II. How is the ipinning now pei 
fniae4! Who innaled Ihii ip«eie* (?mwhuie 
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One pound of cotton in wool, has, by spin- 
ning it into yam, been raised in Talue to 
five guineas; and afterwards, when woven 
into muslin, and ornamented with tambour, 
hashecome worth fifteen pounds; yielding 
a profit of almost six thousand per cent, 
on the raw material, 

14. The greatest maDufactories of cot- 
ton in the United States, are at Lowell and 
Weltham, in Maaaachusetts, Dover io New 
Hampshire, Pawtucket and Slatersville, in 
Rhode Island — but there is hardly a town iu 
New En gland, jiossessing the requisite ad- 
vantage of water, &c., which does not re- 
sound with the noise of the machinery of 
a cotton or woollen manufactory. 

MUSLIN. 

15. Muslins, 80 denominated from the 
downy nap upon them, which the French 
call mouite, are the finest sort of cloths 
made of cotton, and are the lightest, most 
transparent, and beautiful for female dress ; 
though indeed in India, sometimes the men 
dress in loQg mualin draperies, which reach, 
like gowo^ and petticoats, down to the feet 
There are different names of muslins ;' as 
book muslin, which is the clearest and most 
transparent sort ; this is used by our ladies 
for a bail dress, and looks very beautiful 
when worn over colored silk. 

16. Jaconoti are a thicker sort of mus- 
lin, more commonly worn as a female 
dress. Neckcloths are also made of iL 
The turbans of the Indian princes are 
made of a great length of muslin, so fine, 
and so long, as to be the labor of twenty 
years of the weaver's lifej and the crite- 
rion of the value of a dress among tlie 
ladies of the seraglio, is, its capabiUty of 
being drawn through a ring. We have 
also cambric mualina, which are closer 
woven than jaconots, and have less nap 
upon them. jO 
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CALICOES. 

17. Calicoes are so called because they 
were originally brought from Calicut, in 
Southern Inilia. They are a thicker, 
closer sort of cloth, and made of a larger 
cotton thread. In the East Indies the 
calicoes are all painted by the hand, which 
is performed with great expedition. But 
in Europe and in this country, they are 
printed. There are two ways of doing 
this : one is by copper-plate, just as prints 
are engraved and printed ; that is, the pat- 
tern is cut out in large plates of copper, by 
the graving tool ; these lines, or grooves, 
are filled in with a proper ink ; the sur- 
face of the plate is then cleaned, so as to 
leave ink only in the strokes ; the cloth is 
then placed over this plate, and the whole 
is violently pressed with a roller. Which 
forces the cloth so close to the plate, and 
even into the strokes, that all the ink in 
them comes off upon the cloth. Engrav- 
ing of prints is done on the same prin- 
ciple ; only paper, softened by wetting, is 
used instead of cloth ; and the whole work 
is much finer, and more delicately done. 

18. The other mode of printing is done 
by wooden blocks. The pattern is drawn 
Very correctly upon a block of smooth hard 
wood, as box or holly ; then all the parts 
between the actual strokes of the pattern 
are cut away, in deep hollows. If now 
the surface of the block be daubed with 
ink, and that surface be forcibly pressed 
down on the cloth, the exact print of the 
patteni will be transferred to the cloth ; 
as flowers, or sprigs, or birds, just as you 
see them on the curtains. 

19. Yet this is little more than a mere 
outline, and the pattern has many gay 
colors; these are oflen put in by hand, 
with a camel-hair pencil, as if drawing in 
water colors ; which is easy when the out- 
line is correctly done. 

15. What of muslins ? 16. Jaconots? 17. Cali- 
coes ? How are they printed ? 18. 19. The other 



COTTON THREADv 

20. Cotton thread for sewing has beeii 
brought to great perfection, so as almost 
to supersede that made of flax. It waa 
foimerly sold in skeins, but great quanti- 
ties are now disposed of already wound. 
upon small wooden spools. These being 
wound by machinery are afforded aboUi 
as cheap as the skeins, and save much 
trouble. 

CHINTZ. 

21. Chintz is a fine cotton fabric ; the 
patterns, as of all Indian goods, are pecu- 
liar and showy, though not elegant. The 
English have succeeded in imitating tht 
chintz patterns; and the Swiss are ver} 
expert at these imitations. 

LINEN. 

22/ All linens are made either of hemp 
or flax. Flax is also called lin. The lin, 
or flax-plant, very much resembles the 
nettle, only it grows taller ; and the hemp- 
plant is still larger and coarser. The stalks 
of these plants are laid in water, to soften 
them, that the bark may be easily stripped 
off. This bark is then separated length- 
wise, into its distinct fibres, which fibres, 
in fact, become the thread, of which linen 
is made. 

23. The chief countries in which linens 
are manufactured are Russia, Genwany, 
Switzerhuad, Holland, Scotland and Ire- 
land. Immense quantities of linen are ex- 
ported from Ireland to England, as well 
as to North and South America. Russia 
exports vast quantities of a coarse but dur- 
able kind, called Russia duck and Ravens 
duck, and Russia diaper, &c. France is, 
eminent for the delicacy of her linens ; and 
Cambray in Wales has furnished cambrics^ 
as fine as the finest sort of linen. Hol- 
land exports a linen of that name, in high 
esteem for its beauty, and the fineness of 
its fabric. The province of Zealand in 

modes of printing? 20. Cotton thread.' 31. 
Chintz f 2&. Linen .' 23. The chief countries in 
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Denmark, lying low, grows flax of a very 
tine and delicate texture. 

24. The flax-seed is, for the most part, 
procured from America ; bat other nations 
engaged in this lucrative branch of trade, 
either raise their seed at home or procure 
it from the north of Europe. 

25. Linen must have been in use in rery 
early times ; for when Pharaoh honored 
/oseph, be put on him vestures of fine 
linen. Egypt was famous for this commo- 
dity ; the fine linen of Egypt was sought 
after by princes. Solomon had linen yam 
brought out of Egypt, by his merchants, 
at a high price. Yet linen was not com- 
monly worn by the Jews ; it belonged only 
to the rich, and was seldom used but upon 
grand occasions. 

26. There is no doubt but the Greeks, 
by their intercourse with Egypt, became 
acquainted with the luxury of linen. Yet 
we do not find any mention of its being in 
use among them in the early ages. 

27. Neither was it common among the 
Romans, till late in their history. Alexan- 
der Severus, history assures us, was the 
first Roman Emperor who wore a shirt; 
he reigned in the third century. And it 
may be supposed that this imperial luxury 
was a long while in descending to the 
common people. 

28. There is reason to believe, however, 
that it is to the Romans the English owe 
the introduction of linen into their country ; 
both as an article of raiment, and as a 
manufacture; they taught the natives to 
plant, and prepare the flax, and showed 
them how to spin it into thread, and weave 
it into cloth. 

29. The manufacture of linen in Eng- 
land is not on a large scale ; although the 
Suffolk hemp is in esteem for sheeting, 

which linens are manufactured ? 24. Whence is 
the flax-seed procured ? 25. What is said of the 
early use of linen f 96. Were the Greeks ac- 
qnamted with it? 97. The Romans? 98. To 



and indeed for shirting; as it is said to 
outlast every other material, when once 
made up. To the English^ the woollen 
manufacture is of far greater consequence. 

30. Linen rags are yet extensively used 
for the manufacturing of paper. Cotton 
has, of late years, taken the place of linen 
for many purposes, on account of its greater 
cheapness. 

31. Buckram is a sort of coarse clotb, 
made of hemp, gummed and dyed several 
colors. It is put into those places of the 
lining of a garment which are to be stiff", 
and intended to keep their forms.Jii' 

CHAP. XII. 

SILK, VELVETS, &e. 

SiLt. 
1. For many years after silk was brought 
into Europe, those who brought it did not 
know what it was, nor how it was obtain- 
ed, nor where was the original country 
whence it came. Its beauty, when made 
up into garments, induced in every one who 
was able to pay the price a desire to obtain 
it. For, coming from a great distance, 
and through the hands of numerous mer- 
chauts, the price was exorbitant ; twelve 
ounces of gold being demanded for a sin- 
gle pound of this scarce commodity. The 
Greeks had known silk from the time of 
Alexander's conquest of Persia. The Per- 
sians had supplied the Roman Empire, till 
the time of Justinian, in 655, This em^ 
peror, becoming indignant at the rapacity 
of the silk merchants, contrived, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, to obtain some of 
the silk-worm*s eggs, by means of a couple 
of pilgrim monks, who concealed them in 
the hollow of their staffs. They brought 
over also such instructions concerning the 



whom do the English owe the introduction of 
the manufacture? SS). Is it on a large scale 
among them at present? 30. Is linen used in the 
making of paper ? 31. What is buckram ? 
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mode of feeding the worais, and manufac- 
turing the produce, as enabled the Greek 
empire to supply itself. The rearing of 
silk-worms soon spread through all the 
countries of the Levant : Greece, Sicily, 
and several towns in Italy, also obtain- 
ed these valuable insects, and shared in 
the lucrative traffic deduced from their 
labors. 

2. The first thing we see in the process 
of obtaining silk, is a multitude of small 
eggs, which are laid by a whitish-gray 
moth, extremely frail, whose only existence 
is for this one service of laying eggs." Per- 
sons who cultivate silk, place these moths 
upon sheets of paper, with the edges just 
doubled up, as a wall to keep them in. 
There they deposit their eggs, which ad- 
here, by a glutinous n^atter, to the paper. 
The eggs are now about the size of a com- 
mon pin's head, and of a yellowish color. 
The moth lays a considerable number of 
them, (between two and three hundred,) 
and then dies, without, in this state, ever 
tasting food. 

3. Let us return to the eggs, which are 
adhering in clusters to the sheets of white 
paper. These sheets are hung up, with the 
eggs inward, to a beam, in an airy room ; 
never to a hempen line, as that is injurious 
to them. In a few days, they will be suf- 
ficiently dry to admit Of the' sheets being 
rolled up, with the eggs inward ; in which 
state they may be hung up for the remain- 
der of the year; or rather they are put 
into stone or glass bottles to prevent acci- 
dent. They are kept in the early part of 
the spring considerably cool, because they 
must not hatch till the mulberry leaves are 
sufficiently forward to feed them. A little 
warmth is allowed them as so<m as these 
leaves begin to bud. Presently will the 
eggs swell, and become pointed. Now the 

1. What is said of the early historv of silk ? 
2 What is the first thinff we see in the process 
of obtaining silk ' 3. What is done with the 



rolls of paper are spread out, «nd bung 
with their backs , toward the sun, to gain 
warn^tb* The eggs first change to a gray 
color, and in a few days become blackish. 
These must now be kept in a pretty warm 
place ; and the next day, the rolled u| 
papers will be found fiill of small blaci 
worn^s, the size of ants. 

4. Their apurtment must be airy, yet 
kept considerably warm. Broad frames 
placed like shelves, oHe above another, art 
provided for them ; on which they are kept 
and fed, till they begin to spin ; the roon- 
being kept all the while in a regular anc 
comfortable degi'ee of warmth. 

6. The silk worm is a sort of caterpillar, 
about an inch and a half in length, of a 
milky or pearly color. It feeds voracious- 
ly upon the mulberry leaf, so that it cannot 
be reared in any country where the cli- 
mate is not warm enough for the mulberry 
tree to grow certainly and luxuriantly 
It will, indeed, eat the leaves of lettuce , 
but it does not thrive unless it has its own 
proper food. It eats night and day. The 
more it feeds, the faster it grows ; and the 
faster it grows, the more silk it produces ; 
so that its voracity is a good sign for those 
who rear them for profit. The Chinese 
feed them with fresh leaves every half 
hour, both day and night. If they feed 
fast, so as to come to maturity in twenty- 
four days, a sheet full of worms will pro- 
duce twenty-five ounces of silk; should 
they be thirty or forty days in growing, 
they will not make above ten ounces. 

6* When they begin to spin, they must 
have more room allowed them. They are 
covered with mats, to defend them firom 
blasts of air, and to enable them to work 
in the dark, when they are most active, as 
being most at ease. The thread they spin 
around themselves is formed of a juice from 

eges ? 4. Must their apartment be airy ? 5. De- 
scnbe the silk worm. 6. What must be done, 
when it begins to spin ? 7. When have they ta^ 
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ihetr own botrels; sometifjiif like <he web 
of a spider. 

7.\ In about a week they have finished 
their spinning, each having enciosed itself 
iu a ease, which, thongh formed of single 
threads, looks like tissue paper ; it is of an 
egg shape, and is called a cocoon. When 
the silk-worm has done its part thus, it 
changes into a chrysalis, or aurelia ; like the 
changed remains of our own caterpillars, 
which we often find adhering to the walls 
of houses in the country. It seems dead, 
and has no motion, unless you press it. 
In a few days, it will hatch from this 
stale, gnaw its way through the cocoon, 
and come out a complete moth. In that 
state it will do nothing, nay it has nothing 
to do, hut lay its eggs, for another genera- 
tion of silk-worms. 

8. The substance which forms the silky 
thread is in its stomach, in two compart- 
ments ; and* when it spins, it sends out a 
thread from each of these ; which it joins 
together by a gummy matter, by the help 
of two hooks in its mouth, 3^ 

9. I have said that the moth will make 
its way out of the cocoon in a few days 
after it ceases to spin. If this be suffered, 
the silk will be spoiled ; for the hole made 
by the insect would divide the string of 
silk into so many short pieces, and render 
it unfit for general use. Some of them, 
the largest and best, may be suffered to do 
00, in order to have a supply, of eggs for 
breeding in the next season. 

10. Those cocoons, of which the silk is 
to be used, must be put into a tolerably 
hot oven, in baskets, in order to kill the 
moth inside. This will take an hour's 
baking to make sure of it. You will find 
a coarse kind of web about the outside of 
the cocoon, which must be carefully sepa- 
rated, as it is of little use. 

ished their spinning ? When the silk-worm has 
done its part ? 8. iVhere is the substance that 
forms the silky thread ? 9. Must the moth be per- 
mitted to make its way oat of the cocoon ? 10, 11. 
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11. Hie cocoons are then thrown into 
water, at hot as the hand is able to bear, 
and whisked about ; which will loosen the 
ends of the thread. Then, eight of these 
ends are twisted several times pretty firm- 
ly together, to unite them into one ; and 
this thread is drawn through a hole in a 
plate of iron, and is fastened to the reel, 
which, in turning, draws forth the sub- 
stance of the eight cocoons. Care must 
be taken if any one of them break, to 
join it again ; or to supply its place with 
another, if expended. More than eight 
cocoons are sometimes wound together 
into one thread ; eight suffice for ribbons ; 
velvets require fourteen ; it is difficult to 
unite more than thirty. The length of the 
thread varies much in different cocoons ; 
some of them will measure twelve dundred 
ells in length, but in common they have 
not more than Awe or six hundred.^ 

12. The reftise and coarser parts of 
these cocoons are carded and spun, and 
become useftil for many purposes; it is 
called ^o« silky and is made ijito stockings, 
or used for covering hats| 

13. We have now obtained a thread, but 
two of these at least are usually twisted 
together, to make a thread fit for weaving. 
This is thrown silk, or organzint, which 
forms the toarp, or lengthwise thread of 
the broad silk. That which crosses it is 
called the trarnj or woof, and is more loose- 
ly twisted. 

14. The great trade in silk consists 
of raw silk, just as it is reeled from the 
cocoons. Much comes fVom Persia and 
Asia Minor ; the centre of which trade is 
Smyrna. Much comes from Sicily, and 
the provinces of Italy, to Lyons, which is 
the grand mart for silk, and the grand 
manufactory for silk stuffs, although it is 
little now to what it was once. Yet bro- 

Whatmust be done with the cocoons ? 12. What 
becomes of the coarser parts .' 13. What is meant 
by thrown silk ? 14. Or what does the great trade 
in silk consist ? 15. What of silk in this country f 
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cades, and silk goods of exquisite manu- 
facture, still issue from their looms. Also 
much raw silk comes to us from China, 

15. Themanufactureof silk has become 
ai^ object of considerable attention in this 
coyntry ; and the time will doubtless arrive 
when we shall be able to obtain excellent 
silk without sending for it to Europe and 
to Asia. 

16. The term brocade relates to any sort 
of silk goods richly ornamented with flow- 
ers, wove in. Anciently, these ornaments 
were made with gold and silver threads. 
Brocaded silks were much in .fashion in 
former days ; now lighter fabrics are pre- 
ferred. That sort most commonly seen is 
called lustring. This is woven over and 
under, like a piece of calico : the warp, 
and the woof or tram, appearing equally 
on the face of it, glistening as it catches the 
light. It has its name from its lustre or 
brilliancy. It is usually the stoutest of 
broad silks. Saiinsy on the contrary have 
the woof passing over several threads of 
the warp at a time, presenting a very soft 
and glossy surface. 

17. Velvets htLYe the vroof thrown over 
a small wire. If the wire were drawn, 
it would show a rich arrangement of loops ; 
but before it is removed, these loops are 
cut, which gives it the appearance of a 
rich shaggy texture, intensely deep in its 
color, and having a smooth and fine appear- 
ance. Florence, Genoa, and some other 
cities of Italy are most noted for the man- 
ufacture of velvets. At present the French 
velvets made at Lyons are much esteemed. 

18. i{t&6on« are usually woven as narrow 
lustrings, but sometimes satin is inter- 
mingled, in stripes or flowers. These are 
called figured ribbons. The principal man- 
ufactory for these in England, is at Coven- 
try and in France at LyonSr^ 

19. Sarcenei is a thinner, slighter sort 

16. WM is brocade? Lnstrmg? Satin ^ 17. Vel- 
vet? 18. What of ribbons? 19. Sarcenet? 80. 



of lustring woven in a sinular mannet 
though sometimes it is twilled. 

20. Modes are something like sarcenets 
but have the warp and woof of diflferenc 
thicknesses. Persian is still thinner, an<* 
more flimsy. 

21. Tiffany is a very thin silk, having 
some stiflhess given it. It was formerly 
used for trimmings, but it is now out of 
fashion. 

22. Gauze is a silken fabric, quite trans- 
parent, held together by artificial stifiTening* 
Paisley, in Scotland, is famous for this 
delicate material, which is used chiefly as 
a trimming to ornament stouter fabrics. 

23. Bonibazine is a fabric formed part- 
ly of silk and partly of worsted. Thi« 
is woven at Norwich, in England. It is 
worthy of remark, that there has always 
been a difiiculty in dyeing bombazine, aa 
those coloring materials which fasten upon 
wool, will not lay hold permanently of 
silk. One man alone, a dyer in London, 
had the secret, by which he could make 
the dye strike on both at one operation. 
Of course, he got the whole trade in his 
hands, and made a fortune by it. 

24. Cra^e is also made of raw silk ; it 
is woven without crossing, and is highly 
stiffened with wax and gum. Having a 
peculiarly dull appearance, it is appropri- 
ated to mourning. 

LACE. 

25. Lace is a texture composed of 
many threads of gold, silver, silk, or thread, 
which are interwoven and worked on a 
cushion from bobbins, according to thv 
patterns designed. Thread lace is of va- 
rious kinds, denominated either from th* 
place where it is manufactured, or from 
the particular method of working. That 
which is woven with bobbins, made of 
bone or ivory, is called bone-lace. 

26. Bone-lace is said to have been ths 

Modes? Persians? 21. Tiflany? 22. Gauze .^ 
23. Bombaune ? 24. ^rape ? 25. Lace? 26. Bona 
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hnntioD of ft poor woman in Germany, 
about the tirne of Queen Elizabeth, 
-kuaband wbb a miner, and hia buainesB 
becoming slack, abe endeavtved to flupp]f 



%mily ezpenaei by lier own labor. Her 
-ngeuuity succeed^; lace became a very 
ftahionable article of female adommeni, 
«nd has continued ao to the present 
day. 

27. This lias been a great manufacture, 
wnploying thouaanda of poor women and 
lirle. Of late, this has been almost sup- 
planted, by the superior neatness and 
«heapness of bobbinet, which is a sort of 
hoe formed by the loom. There is a 
tftce manufactory at Ipswich, HasBachu- 
Mtta, and another at Newpiirt, Rhode Isl- 
and. 

28. As a matter of commerce, lace 
comes to us in great quantities from 
abroad. Mechlin, Brussel^ Valenciennes, 
fcc., in the NeiherFands, stiil retain the ex- 
eellence of their manufacture, and their 
reputation for it. The commodity is ex- 
quisite for its richness and fineness ; and 
of course, it bears a high price. French 
lace is also of a superior quality. Much 
of that fine sort called point lace, was 
fbrmerly worked in the coorents, most 
laboriously, stich by stich, with the nee- 



CARPETS, HOSIERY. &e. 
CARPETS. 
1. Carpets are thick textures made 
wholly or partly of wool, and wrought in 
a variety of ways. Persian and Turkey car> 
pets are moat esteemed : though at Paiis 
there is a manufactory whn« they make 
carpets little inferior to the true Persian. 

2. Fine carpets are made at Axminster, 
Kidderminster and Wilton in England, 
and abio at several towns in Scotland and 
Ireland. Elzcellent carpeting is exported 
fi-om Brussels in Germany. 

3. There are several carpet manufacto- 
is in New England, which make band- 
some goods. The English and Americans 

e the only people among whom carpets 
e articles of general use. 

4. The earpel-weaver has his loom plac- 
ed upright before him; not horizontally, 

; most other cases. The warp (which 
means that parcel of threads which goes 
lengthwise) is wound round a roller at top, 
and another at bottom ; by rolling whi<^ 

lan remove out of his way what has 

been done, and bring that part of the warp 

which he is working exar.tly level with 

himself, that he may shoot the weft across 

5. He has a pattern before bim, exactly 
colored, and eo divided by squares, aii- 

ring to every ten threads, that he can 
what col<w and how many threads of 
each he is to place on the spot on which 
he h woricing. He has spindles of colored 
yams, of every shade he can need ; thesa 
he lays conveniently for reaching, and 
takes up that iriiich he wants, passing il 
under and orer so many threads as his 
patlem Indicates. 

6. Ruggt, such as lie on our hearths. 
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are a sort of small carpet, woven with the 
shag very long. They are of course 
warm to the feet, and comfortable in win- 
ter time. 

HATS. 

7. Beaver hats are said to have been in- 
troduced into England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The manufacture of 
hats has of late years become a great ob- 
ject of national commerce ; and the im- 
provements made therein are considera- 
ble. 

8. The materials for making hats are, 
rabbits^ fur cut off from the skin, together 
with wool and beaver; to which may be 
added mole fur, and kid hair. These are 
mixed in various proportions, and of differ- 
ent qualities, according to the value of the 
hats, intended to be made. The best sorts 
are made chiefly of beaver. -^ ' '" ^ 

9. A hat is neither wove nor spun, but 
consists of wool and hair entangled to- 
gether into a sort of clothy substance call- 
ed felt. The wool is cut into short lengths 
and mixed with the hair, by beating it with 
a bow. The materials are spread out, and 
thinned regularly, so as to adhere together 
enough to be handled ; this is called a batt ; 
two or more batts are placed together, and 
hardened, by being pressed close, and 
made to unite ; the hairs and wool becom- 
ing closely twisted together. 

10. The whole is much pressed about 
with the hand for a considerable time, and 
occasionally sprinkled with water ; this 
operation is called basoning. It is then to 
be worked in hot water, having mixed 
with it a little sulphuric acid ; in this the 
felt is wetted, then worked on planka ; this 
is called soaking ; some beaver hair is ad- 
ded in this latter operation, which being 
very soft and glossy, forms an outside to 
the felt. The hat is now something in 
shape like a funnel | but it is placed on a 
wooden block, to which it is pressed and 

making YoXa^ 9. 10. How is a hat made.' 



coaxed, till it is rbrought into the prop« 

shape. 

11. It is now to be dyed^ which \a 
done by boiling it in logwood, sad theii 
dipping it in a solution of copperas anc 
vitriol. In the stififening shop it is render 
ed more firm, by beer grounds and weak 
glue ; when dry, it is brought into shape 
and gloss, by being moistened, brushed, 
and smoothed with a hot iron. 

12. Hats of chip, straw or cane are 
made by platting and sewing the plats to- 
gether ; beginning with the centre of the 
crown, and working round till the whole 
is finished. Hats for the same purpose 
are also woven, and made of horse-hair 
silk, &c. A> ^ "^ 

BONNETS. 

13. The bonnets brought from LegboiM 
in Italy, are esteemed the finest -and most 
valuable. Bonnets, however, are made 
of an excellent quality in New England , 
and at Dunstable there is quite a manu&c 
tory of them. The finest straws are used 
in the formation of them. 

GLOVES. 

14. Gloves, with respect to commerce^ 
are distinguished into wash or tan leather, 
silk, thread, cotton, worsted, &^. Leathern 
gloves are made of chamois, kid, lamh^ 
doe, elk, buff, &c. The leather of gloves 
is not tanned, properly speaking, but cured 
with alum, which renders it soft and plia- 
ble, and therefore more proper for gloves, 
&c. The Limerick gloves are manufac- 
tured in a city in Ireland from which they 
derive their name, and are remarkably 
fine. Mittens made of deer-skin, are 
manufactured in considerable quantities in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and other parts 
of our country, 

15. The gauntlet or glove worn of old 
by knights in armour, was made of jointed 
steel plates. The throwing down of the 
gauntlet was the way of communic>ating a 

11. How died? 12. How are straw hats made? 



ri7R8. &c. 
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c'nanenge; and if it was taken up by anyf 
one. It was a token that the combatants 
were to fight till one was slain, or at least 
desperately wounded. 

TAPESTRY. 

16. Tapestry is a kind of woven bang- 
ngs, of wool, and silk, frequently raised 
tnd enriched with gold and silver, repre- 
lentiug figures of meu, beasts, landscapes, 
histories, &c. The art of tapestry was in- 
xoduced into England in tlie reign of 
cienry VIII.; and is said to have been 
learned from the Saracens. At first the 
figures and groupes which rendered this 
manufacture popular, were copies of ikvor- 
ite paintings, but, as taste improved, and 
skill increased, they showed more of origin- 
ality in their conceptions if not more of 
nature in their forms. They exhibited, in 
common with all other works of art, the 
mixed taste of the times ; a grotesque 
union of classical and Hebrew history; 
of martial life and pastoral repose ; of ! 
Greek gods and distinguished saints. The | 
art of tapestry is now considerably neg- 
lected. 

17. There is a famous manufactory, 
called GobelinSy near Paris, for making ta- 
pestry and other furniture. It was institu- 
ted by the brothers named Gobelins, who 
were celebrated dyers in the 15th century. 
They first introduced into Paris that beau- 
tiful scarlet color, which has since borne 
their nam^. The process of manufactur- 
ing tapestry is extremely slow and tedious ; 
and it is of a price to be purchased almost 
exclusively by princes. -. 

CHAP. XIV. 
FURS, &e. 

1. By a fur, we mean the skin of some 
animal, dressed with the hair on ; when 

13. What of bonnets f 14. Gloves? 15. The 
throwing down of a crauntlet, in ancient times ? 
1ft. Tapestry.^ 17. GobeUns? 

5 



the hair is taken off, it becomes ^eo/W. 
One mark of the kind attention of Provi- 
dence to our wants, is the extraordinary 
fulness, softness, and warmth of the hairs 
of those animals which live in the cold 
Northern regions. Man soon found out, 
when he had killed a bear, that bis skin 
might be made comfortable to himself. 
He killed him at first in his own defence, 
when he came to annoy him; he now 
seeks him for his personal convenience ; 
finding that, by borrowing his warm fur, 
he can defend himself from the cold, and 
provide his family with a warm and soft 
bed to sleep gn, 

2. It was the usefulness of furs which 
brought them at first into request. After- 
wards, they were thought to be proofs of 
valor ; and every young man wanted them 
to evince his prowess. They were then es- 
teemed as articles of ornament. Smaller 
animals were sought after ; especially such 
as Were so unfortunate as to be beautiful. 

3. In the middle regions of the globe, 
the climate is too warm to need f\irs, or 
indeed to bear them, except as articles of 
finery and ostentation. The Greekp tirid 
old Romans do not seem to have worn 
them. But when the Northern nations, 
termed Goths, overran the plains of Italy, 
they brought with them handsome furs, 
and introduced -the fashion of wearing 
them. They were, however, for $. long 
while very scarce, and, of course,' very 
costly. 

4. For ages, the northern provinces of 
Asia alone supplied these articles of luxu^ 
ry to Europe; and still we draw many 
furry treasures from thence. But North 
America now furnishes the chief supplies ; 
and great quantities are sent from the new 
world to Turkey, and even to China. 

5. The most valuable skins brought 

1. What of furs ? 2. What first brought them 
into request? 3. In the middle regions of the 
globe — ? 4. What country now furnishes the chief 



found in prodigious numbers. Thef an 
taken in traps, bahed with flesh, and made 
of two flat stones, the uppcnnoiFt of which, 
in falling, cnuhes them ; or they are shot 
with blunt arrows. This aninial, in warm- 
er climates is called a stoat, but its fiir ii> 
coajBe (here, end of iio value. 

9. In North America, there are two 
principal stations for the fur trade ; <n>e 
on the eastern side is connected with Hud- 
son's Bay, or with Canada; and (he other 
ia on the north-west cobb( in the Pacific 

10. The first of these was begun bj 
Mr. Henry Hudson, who, in endeavoring 
to find a north-west passage to India, dis- 
covered that large inlet in Nor(b America, 
which, after bim, bears the name of Hud- 
son's Bay. Here he traded with the na- 
tives chiefly for sliins. The trade became 
lucrative, and a company was formed for 
su[^r(iug that conuiierce ; forts were 
built, and settlements made. A( regular 
seasons, the Indians bring tlieir stovh of 
skins, when a sort of market is es(aliliBLed 
for CTEchangiug them for Bi-ilish commod- 
ities and manufandires. The profits from 
this trade are considerable, 

11. pother disiiuct fur trade is earned 
on through Canada, and concentrates at 
Montreal and Quebec. 

12. The most valuable skins soon be- 
came scarce, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the several setdeinents. The In- 
dians, therefore, were excited to penetrate 
(he most remote wo'>dB, in order to pro- 
cure them ; and nations the most disiaut 
were induced to bring (hem for sale, thai 
they might ob(aJn European goods, espe- 
cially intoxicating spirits. Some of the 
eai'ly Canadian settlers adop(ed the hunt- 
er's life, or became trading pedlars among 
the natives; and embarking in canoes oii 

«ra tile two chief il&Lioiu of the fur Irwie in Korth 
AiueticaP 10. By whom wu the fint of tlieie 
begun i' U. What of the other trwle » 13. Did 



I \Krge rifen, earrM theif f*o(h to' 
H M be a year or m<w« 



before they returned, triA the rich fura 
[hey obtaioed. 

13. This trade WBi begun by the Fr«Dch, 
who were the first Mttlere ID Canada. After 
the country was ceded to the English, it 
was loDg before it could be revived ; as the 
new partieB were ignorant of it» course, 
and strange in manneni and lauguagejtn 

14. Micbilimakinan, situated at the junc- 
tion of the lakes Hichigan aitd Huron, was 
l»ng the boundary of a considerable Irade 
if then became the centre of one much more 
considerable. But population has spread 
feomueh of late years, both from the Brl- 
tiab settlemeDts and the United States, that 
the boundaries of their commerce ari 
tending every year. 

15. A considerable pen of the flir trade 
of the western states concentrates a 
Louis, in Missouri. Not only the skins 
of bearers, otters, foxes and martent 
likewise those of buffiilocs, deer, rein-deer 
and elks are brought for traffic to 

16. As the skins of beavers form 
of the prime arliclea in this trade, an ac- 
count of the method of catching them may 
be appropriate. It should be premised, 
that the beaver commonwealths ar« sur- 
prising instnnces of animal sagacity. They 
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U*« in cmapif iM of three or four hundred. 
Their ftr« care is to baiU a dam aenMS 
valley, through which a small ■treon'. 
runa, to stop the waters, and form a lake, 
or posd. In this they build their huts, 
families, hav- 
ing various rooms, fbr dwelling and for 
Their chief Mores are bruicbes of 
fovorite trees, cut in amalt lengths. Bea- 
vers are sometimes taken in traps baited 
with aspen wood, but not often, for they 
are very cunning. The banter's usual 
method is to make a hok' in their dam 
osd let the water out; tliia leaves the b«ft> 
vers on dry ground, and ttiey are easily 
killed. A fow are left to stock the place 
afresh, and the hole in the dam is carefully 
stopped again, 

IT. In winter, when the lakes are fVozen, 

the method is to ntake botes in the ice 

around every beaver hut, over which nets 

are spread. The hunters then break down 

but ; and the beavers inManily plunge 

I the water, trnder the ice, bat as they 

ace obliged frequeatly to eome to the boles 

to breathe, they are then entangled in the 

Is, and taken. The fa«r of the nkins 

wrought into hots and oifaer uticles of 

18. Another new and lucrative trade, 
suggested by the memoraUe navigator 
Capt. Cook, consisH In buying up the skins 
fbund about Nootka Sound, on the north- 
west coast of America, in high latitudes, 
aud conveying them to Chins, where they 
in great request, and fetch a high 
price : the skins, and fars obtained there 
being &r superior t» those found on the 
Atlautic side of that continent, about Hud- 

a's Ray. 

,19. Ermines and sables are used to or- 
nMmeat nrf>es of high state and dignity ; as 
those of judges, peers, &c. 

'ies' mufis, tippets, and trim- 

llouckinac ? 
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o tb« bMw, lb* gny 
fox, ltd. Tiger ikisi Mrro u grand wd- 
dle clotba. 

21. tWfaen tb« hair bIom ia uied, oi 
used Bbpame from the Bkin, the wticleB 
are not called ytov. Yet it may not be 
aini)« to nientioD, (hat the hair of our coa. 
is of great um to the plaaierer ; being mia 
gled with the mortar, it belpa to bind o: 
keep it together. 

22. The long hair Stom hm-tet^ tmU ii 
woren into a peculiar sort of fabric, as t 
covering for chair bottoma. A principal 
manufacture of this article i« at Worcester, 
in England. Il is ipun bIbo into liuea for 
the laundrj, and likewise twisted into 
bracelets for Isdies' wrists, 

23. The long white silky hair of the 
Angora goat is a great article of < 
■nerce ; the finest nuffs and camlets are 
made of it. Angora is a city of Natolia, 
Asia Minor. 

24. The hair of the camel Mis off every 
spring, and is made into fine itulfs, fbi 
eoTerings of tents, and articles of fumi- 
Hire. The artist fbela iiis obligalloD here 
also, aa the camel-hair pencils are hii 
great dependence, for drawing and paint- 
ing in colors, especially in the stnaller 
sized pieces. 

35. The stiff hair of hogs, called bris- 
tles, is of considerable use in larger works 
of art. firusbea of various sorts and of 
considerable power are made of tbem ; and 
the shoe-maker, by their Hssistance, gets 
his waxed thread easily through the hole 
which his awl has made. The best bris- 
tles come ftom Germany and Russia. 

CHAP. XV. 
FEAIUEIta. 
I. Feathen make a considerable article 
of commerce, partieulariy those of the 



goose, SWBB, ostrich, heron and pnaeiwk- 
whieb are used for tlie filling of beda 
writing pens, omsmeuts of the head, &c 

2. Goose fealbere are in innsi roiiimott 
use for beds. Geese arc kept iu vHst fiockt 
io the fenny parts of LincolnshirF, in Eog^ 
land. More profit is made of these bjr 
their qiiLlls and fualhera, than liy the^ 
flesh. They are on tliie HrcnunI plucked, 
while aiive, five titnps io the course of the 
summer. Ahout the end of March iheb 
quills are pulled out, and these make the 
pens we write with ; then tbeir feathen 
are torn from tbem ; fVesh feathers grow, 
which are again plucked every few week^ 



W 

ih 

grievance, then these repeated tortures. V 
EIDER DOWM. 
8. This material, so soA, is bomiwed, 

or rather stolen, Ironi the eider durk ; a 

wild bird, but one that is, for the sake of 
s down, BO kindly Ireateil, uB to he almosi 
ime Bi the breeding season. Tlicy are 
ibabitants of Iceland nnd oilier norlherv 
iiuitrtea, but are oAeii met with iu Nnw 

England and Cnoaila. All the islands 

west of Scotland breed nunibrrs of then 



Angora goat? 94. Csmel'i hair? S5. Bristlra P 

1. What of Icatlier* .- 2. Gpew^ 3. f^idei 

23. I down i 4. When do the f idcr di ' 



Ijinls, which ar« & prafitnble branch of 
ifvde to the poor iDhabitoncs. 

4, Id Greeolimc], Iceland, 'Spitzbergen, 
^plaud, and aonie of the northetn dis- 
tncts of Norway, the eider ducks Bueociate 
IQ vaat flocks, having favorite breeding- 
places, uBUalJy on little islanda near the 
^ore, to which they conalantly resort. 
Il^eir neata are often buih bo close to- 
nlher, that a man can hardly walk among 
ihein without treading on their eggs. The 
inhabitants watch them, when they begin 
lo^ 1^, and take some of their first eggs 
^rfood. 

.. 5. Their laying and hatching continue 
'for nearly two months. Once a week, or 



aa^ seize a great part of the down with 

which these fond creatures line their nests 

and cover their eggs. When the duck lias 

I torn all the down from her own hreasl, 

' by replacing what had been stolen away, 

ber partner, the drake, aesista her with his. 

About half a pound of this down ia ob- 

- tained from each neat, during the ieason. 

Iceland usually exports to Denmark from 

1,500 to 2,000 pounds' weight; which, as 

jt is a very light substance, must conatitute 

» considerable bulk, i*^ 

OSTRICH FEATHERS. 

6. It is for its plumage only that the 

nstrieh is hunted ; although ita eggs aie 



I. Argoi pbea- 



good as articles of fbod. Borne of the 
ostrich feaiheiv sro wlut«, M>me black, and 
some gray ; and they may be died of any 
color by the feather dressers. 

7. Aa adornments of dress, they certain- 
ly rank high for beauty, whether they be 
white or hiark. Such as are plucked from 
the tnrd white alive are much the moat 
Tsluable, as being stronger and less Uable 
to decay. Ostrich leathers are brought to 
us froui Africa, and purdcularly froio the 
coaat of Barbary. Immense quantities are 
bought u]i by tlie merchants of Leghorn. 

8. OTueBOanAMEflTAi. Feathers. The 
feathers of the peacock are in some de- 
mand as imiameuts for the head. This 
bird surpasses in the splendor and variety 
of its colors, all the rest of the feathery 
creation. Of Uiis he seems proudly con- 
scious, when he struts about enjoying the 
bright sun. The length and the beauty 
of this feather require a noble and elegant 
figure, to bear it with propriety, as part of 
the head-dress. 

9. There are a few feathers in the wing 
of the Argui pheasant, of great beauiy. 
They do not posseu a great variety of 
colors, for the marks are only different 
shades of a lightish brown, or stone color ; 
but they appear in regular rings and spots, 
from end to end, in a tiianner which gives 
the ides of their being artificially produced. 
They form a very elegnut omaiuenL 

10. The Egret, a small sort of heron, 
bears on his head a very beautiful tull of 
feathers. In tlie days of chivalry, warriota 
wore them on their helmeis. They are 
now in request us ornaments fbr ladloii' 
head-dresses; ami ihe Turks and Persians 
wear them in their liirbaiis. The bird was 
once very plentiful in England, but is now 
scarce ; though it may be found in moist 
friaces, in all the temperate cliinates of the 
globe. 



10. Egnti Tot what an they i 
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CHAP, XVI. 

1. Hunffary water is so called from a 
queen of Hungary, who was cured by it 
of a palsy. It is distilled with spirits from 
rosemary. It is now principally manufac- 
tured in France, under the name of Co- 
logne-water. 

2. Lavender-water is distilled from the 
flowers of lavender, with spirits also. 

3. Musk is one of the strongest scents 
in nature. It is scarcely endurable un- 
less much diluted, and mixed with otjier 
weaker perfumes. Musk is a sort of co- 
agulated blood, found in a bag under the 
belly of a creature which runs wild in 
the forests of Thibet, Tonquin, and Cochin 
China. There the animal is of the ante- 
lope or goat kind ; but the species soems 
not to be well known to naturalists ; per- 
haps there may be several sorts. 

4. The hunters cut off the bag, and 
leave the creature to perish. A great 
many of these animals must be destroy- 
ed annually, for immense numbers of the 
bags come over, each about the size of a 
pigeon's egg. Musk is of considerable 
service in medicine. 

5. The Civet is of the weazel kind, and 
carries its bag of perfume behind. It is of 
a milder and more pleasant fragrance than 
musk ; the creature is wild in the warmer 
climates, but it will live in colder regions, 
if kept carefully. The Turks, Indians, Af- 
ricans, and even the Dutch, keep them as 
articles of trade. With a wooden spoon, 
they scrape out this perfumed substance, 
every few days; and make great profit, 
as the demand for it is very considerable. 
Much of it is brought from the East Indies, 
about Calicut j from the coast of Guinea, 
and from Brazil. Jj^ 

1 . Whence did Hungrary- water derive its name ? 
2. What is lavender water distilled from? 3. 
What of musk ? 4. Civet ? 6. 7. Ottar of roses ? 



OTTAR OF HOSES 

6. This fragrant perfume is the essential 
oil of roses. • Roses are cultivated in the 
East Indies, in whole fields in order to 
obtain this precious commodity. It is 
found as a scum, rising upon rose-wa- 
ter, repeatedly and carefully distilled. So 
small a quantity of oil is obtained from a 
large field of roses, that the ' price has al- 
ways been enormous. 

7. It is said, at one time, to have been 
a guinea a drop ; but the ottar may he ob- 
tained with less trouble than by distilla- 
tion, by exposing to the sun, water, in 
which are steeping the petak of the rose, 
cleared from all the stalks and green parts. 
This must be covered up warm at night. 
When the scum rises, it may be taken off 
by a small piece of cotton fastened to the 
end of a stick ; this is squeezed into some 
very diminutive vial, and stopped close, to 
preserve it from the air, until used. 

SOAP. 

8. Soap is a composition of oil or fai, 
and potashes or any other alkali. You 
must remember that alkali is a substanee 
obtained from the ashes of certain plants 
when burnt, or it may be obtained from 
some mineral bodies, particularly common 
salt. Alkali will unite with oil or tallowr 
When united the two make that hard sab 
stance called soap. 

9. The greatest quantities of soap are 
made in Spain, Portugal, France and 
Italy ; olive oil l>eing in lliose countries 
most plentifuL That which is called Cas- 
tile soap comes from Spain. 

10. The soap met with in commerce is 
generally divided into two sorts, the kardy 
which is made of soda and tallow or, oil, 
and the soft^ which is made of potash, and 
the same oily matters. Soap made of 
tallow and soda has a whitish color, and 

8. Soap ? From what substances may alkali be 
obtamed? 9. Where are the greatest quantities of 
soap made ? 10. Into how many sorts is the 



ennUf vottuit waeVi &<^« 
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js» thcmefore, iwnietim^a denomiQated tcrA«t^ 
iMHip ; but it is usual for soap-makers, in 
ord<\r to lower the price of the article, to 
nii,Y a considerable portion of rosin with 
tho talLow,; this mixture forms the com- 
juon yellow soap of the country. 

.11. Soap may be easily scented with 
any perfume, and dyed of various colors. 
The soap manufactured at Windsor, in 
England, is in hi^h repute. Soap im- 
proves by age. 

IS. Then) are various kinds of cosme- 
tics and lotions for the skin, which are a 
considerable article of trade. But the use 
of tbese is injurious, and they sometimes 
torn the skin to a lead color, or even 
bliitk, when mineral fumes happen to meet 
them. A preparation is made from bears' 
gretse, which is efficacious in improving 
the growth of the hairJV 

CHAP. XVII. 

CHINA, POTTERY WARE, fce. 

1. The art of manufacturing China 
ware, as may be supposed from its pame, 
wai originally obtained from China. The 
conmercial term for China ware is por- 
celnn. This, however, is not a Chinese 
w«rd, but comes to us from the Portu- 
giese, who first brought over these beau- 
tiful wares, and with whom the word por^ 
tUana means a cup. 

2. Porcelain, as distinguished from other 
wares formed of earth, means something 
fine in its texture, half-transparent, and 
beautiful in its colors. Pottery, stone 
ware, &c. are opaque ; glass is extremely 
transparent ; porcelain seems to come be- 
tween the two, as partaking somewhat of 
both. 

3. Although we call it China ware by 

of commerce divided ? 11 . May it be easily scent- 
ed ? 12. What of cosmetics ? 

1. What of China ware, or porcelain ? From 
what Is the word porcelain derived ? 2. What is 



yrny of excellence, ytt, it is said^ ja iiur su- 
perior sort is manofactiured in Japan ; but 
as the Japanese keep it all to themselves, 
we must take their word for it, and be 
content. 

4. Porcelain is an article of very exten- 
sive manufacture in China. The origin of 
it is beyond date ; as the earliest records 
speak of it as having always been in com- 
mon use. The town of King-te-tcbing, 
where is the principal manufacture, is four 
or five miles long, and contains a million 
of inhabitants. 

5. There are two substances necessary 
for this ware, called by the manufacturers 
petufUst, and luwlin. The last is a white 
clay, and the former a flint ; both are re- 
duced to a very fine powder, and washed 
repeatedly, with extreme care. These are 
then mixed thoroughly together ; and be- 
ing thrown into a large well- paved pit, 
the substance is well trodden, and altf^r- 
wards kneaded together with the hand^ 
with great and incessant labor ; care being 
taken that not a single hair, nor a particle 
of sand, should bo mingled with it ; for any 
foreign substance would spoil the compo- 
sition, and occasion cracks and warping, 
when the ware came to the fire. 

6. This clay has then to pass through 
many operations to give it shape. The 
first workman makes it into a sort of semi- 
circular cup ; this shape is given it by a 
wheel, in a moment; the next forms the 
base, on which the cup stands; a third, 
by a mould, gives it, while still soft, its 
exact shape. A fourth polishes it with his 
chisel, and reduces its thickness greatly, io 
help its transparency. 

7. This is but a general account ; for it 
is said that seventy workmen handle a cup 
before it comes to us fit for use. Some 

the difference between porcelain and pottery ? 
3. Is it made in Japan ? 4. China ? 5. What two 
sabstances are necessary for the ware ? 6. This 
clay has then to pass—? 7. How many workmen 
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{lieoes of China have large ornaments upon 
them; these are formed separately, and 
fastened on with the same kind of clay, 
greatly diluted, 

8. When the shape is thus formed, it is 
' given to the painters, of whom there are 

many. He who paints the colored circle 
round the brim, does nothing else ; if one 
man traces the outlines for the flowers, it 
is the business of another to paint them. 
Supposing it to be a landscape, one paints 
mountains only, another trees; and the 
birds are not put in by the same hand 
which paints the human figure. 

9. It is next to be glazed, or varnished ; 
which is done with a sort of cream, made 
of powdered flint. When carried to the 
furnace for baking, each article is enclos- 
ed in a case, to keep it to its shape. The 
furnace is heated a day and a night, be- 
fore the ware is put in, and the whole is 
made red hot, by the passage of the flame 
on every side. By this heat the flinty 
petuntse would be completely vitrified, or 
made transparent as glass ; but the clayey 
kaolin, which is every where intermingled, 
being incapable of fusion, or melting, the 
whole together assumes the delicate ap- 
pfiarance so much admired. 

10. Porcelain is sometimes lefl without 
glazing, as in figures and ornaments; it 
is then called htscuit, and is delicately 
white, almost like marble. The colors 
used in painting porcelain are all metal- 
lic, like those used in enamelling. They 
are ground with gum-water, or with some 
essential oil. 

11. All those articles which can be form- 
ed with the turning lathe, are so produced. 
Those which are not round in shape, are 
formed by pressing the prepared clay into 
moulds, with the hands. Figures are cast 

M ■■ 1^^^— J ■■■■■■»■ ^ ^.1 ■_■ ■ I I I I 

are said to handle a cup before it is ready for use ? 
8. What of the painting of China? 9. What is 
next done to it? 10. What is porcelain called 
when left without glazing ? The colors used in 



in moulds of plaster of Paris, the elay btr 
ing rendered considerably liquid by watei 
The mould imbibes the liquid, and leave* 
the figure perfect and firm. Sometimes^ 
the difl!erent parts of a figure are cast io 
separate moulds, as the head, arms, &c.? 
these are aftenyards joined together with 
some liquid clay, and smoothed at the 
joinings, before they are baked. 

12. tn England, in many cases, th<f 
various colors in the painting are laid or ■ 
separately, and each color is fixed by 
baking, before the next is put on. The 
gilding is executed by a solution of gold, 
mixed with quicksilver, and groundt up. 
with oil| and laid on with a camePs-iiair 
pencil. In the oven, the gold fastens tothtf 
porcelain ; and the quick-silver is ev^o- 
rated. The gold at first appears dull, but ifr 
afterwards burnished. 

13. The Europeans have imitated tiia 
delicate ware, and brought their manuiu;« 
ture to great perfection. Saxony first be«- 
gan ; and Dresden china is in high repite. 
There are establishments for this wire 
also* at Vienna, near Berlin, and at Fraik- 
endal, all in Germany. Italy has porce- 
lain works ^t Florence, and Naples ; ev^a 
statues, half the size of life, are forc- 
ed most beautifully at the former plac^. 
France has excellent china-works at Vill6- 
roy, jChantilly, Orleans, but especially a 
Sevres, near Paris; where elegance ol 
shape, and beauty of colors and designs, 
are exhibited in great perfection. 

14. At Tournay, the cups are fonned 
differently, the clay being^ neither turned 
in the lathe, nor pressed into shape. It is 
made so liquid as to run into the mould, 
which is filled with it, and suflered to 
stand a little ; then what has not adhered 
to the sides of the moulds is poured out, 
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and that which remauis attached constitutes 
the cup. At Derby, and at Worcester, in 
England, there are extensive works, and 
terj beautiful articles are made. 

16, Porcelain earth is found in various 
parts of the United States, and will doubt- 
less one day constitute the material of ex- 
tensive manufactures. But the finer and 
more costly kinds of porceliun derive their 
▼alue, more from the labor bestowed upon 
their external decoration than from the 
. quality of the material, ^jtjf ^ ^ 

POTTERY. • < 

16. Pottery, or the forming of vessels of 
earth for the use of man, is very ancient. 
David sa;^s of the wicked, ''they shall be 
dashed in pieces as a potter's vessel ;** and 
Jeremiah broke one, as an example of di- 
vine vengeance. The Chinese annals go 
▼ery far back ; but the art of making pot- 
tery was known before their beginning; 
Ibr their first accounts speak of it as a thing 
of long standing. 

17. The Egyptians were famous in their 
day for such wares ; from them the Greeks 
Ic^EL^ed the art ; and from the Greeks, pot- 
tery^assed into Italy, to Etruria in Tus- 
cany, and to Rome. 

18. Some admirable specimens of Etrus- 
can pottery which are preserved in the 
British Museum, gave Mr. Wedgewood the 
ambition to try to rival them in Eng- 
land. About the year 1763 he invented a 
new kind of ware, which is manufactured 
under the name of queen's ware or Wedge- 
wood ware. Clay from Devonshire, and 
flint from the Thames, are carried, at a 
great expense, into Staffordshire, for its 
formation. 

19. Mr. Wedgewood nused a village, or 
rather a series of villages, which he called 
£truria, and which contains about ten 
thousand people, all of whom are employed 

•le cups made ? 15.' It porcelain earth found in 
the United States ? 16. What of pottery > 17. The 
^^ptiana — ? 18. What did Mr. Wedgewood in- 
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in these potteries. Great quantities of 
queen's ware are exported. 

20. The delft- ware is made of clay, hav- 
ing a thick coat of enamel within and with- 
out. It is brittle, and now but little used. 
Conunon brown ware is made in many 
places; and a very neat blue and white 
ware is held in considerable estimation, as 
in some degree resembling foreign China* 

21. I will now tell you about the pro« 
cess of making pottery. Clay alone may, 
by burning, be made sufficiently hard and 
neat for bricks: but it will not work so 
thin as is requisite for drinking vessels, 
and it would crack in the baking— there- 
fore some tougher substance must be min* 
gled with it. The substance found to an* 
swer best is flint, reduced to powder. This 
gives strength to the clay, and the whole 
composition when baked becomes earthen-x 
ware, which is valued chiefly according to 
the proportions in which the ingredients 
are mixed together, and the care taken to 
have each pure and finely pulverized. 

22. For this puqiose the clays are dis- 
solved in water ; the mixture is well stirred 
about ; a little time is allowed for the grit 
and sand to settle; then the mixture is 
drawn ofl*, when the clay sinks to the hot • 
torn, and the water is easily poured away. 
This clay is also well beaten, to mix it, 
and give it a sort of tough pliancy. The 
flints are pounded and sifted, when the 
fine dust is mingled with the purified clay, 
in such proportions as are best for the 
ware intended to be made. 

23. This mixture is by water made into 
a tough paste, sufficiently soft to be easily 
wrought into shape. The manner of shap- 
ing it is either by pressing it in moulds, 
or working it on the wheel. All rousd 
dishes, basins, ewers, &c« ara formed in 
the way first mentioned. 

vent.' 19. What of Etruria? 96. Delft ware? 
21, 22, 23. Describe the process of making pot- 
tery. 24. What is done with the articles when 
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24» When quite formed^ ^be yariou^ ar» 
Ucles are first dried by a gentle heat, and 
then thoroughly baked by a more violent 
fire, by which they are almost vitrified, 
that is, they are no longer dried clay, but 
almost glass. They are put into cases of 
the same shape, made of clay, that they 
may endure the fire without being warped. 
The vessels thus forwarded, are called 
biscuit ; but as they have a dull appear- 
ance, they must now be glaired* 

25. Common stone wares are gin zed by 
a very simple process. When they are 
in the oven, a faandfbl of salt is thrown 
into the fire : this instantly becomes vapor, 
which fixes on the biscuit, and settles in a 
glassy polish. But for Queen's ware, a 
mixture is made of water, white lead, 
ground flint, and pounded glass. Into this 
each piece is dipped ; the fierceness of the 
fire fbses (that is, melts] the several ingre- 
dients, and the inass settles as a glasl^ coat 
on the surface of each piece. 

SPAR ORNAMENTS. 

26. The hard mineral substance called 
spar is formed in the crevices in the sides 
of caverns. It is shaped into various or- 
naments such as vases, columns and can- 
dlesticks, which are used chiefly for our 
mantlepieces. 

ALABASTER, &c. 

27. This is a kind of stone resembling 
marble, bnt softer. It is of various colors, 
but the white shining alabaster is most 
common. It is used by the sculptors for 
the formation of small statues, vases, col- 
umns, &c. It IS found in great quantities 
in some parts of England ; and there are 
places in our own country where it may 
he obttined. Plaster of Paris is a composi- 
tion of several species of gypsum dug near 
Montmartre, near Parts, in France, used 
#n building and in casting busts and statues 






CHAP. XVIII. 

GLASS tl^ARE. 

1. The first di9covery of glasa was mad* 
by one of thos^ accidental which juappen 
ing to an inquiisitive mind, often lea^ to th» 
most important and qnlooked-for reaults 
Pliny, an ancient writer, tells us that somt 
merchants were driven by a storm, to tak9 
shelter near the mouth of a river, in Syri% 
where they were obliged to continue severi^ 
days. They landed, therefore, «nd made m 
fire on the sands on the edge of the shore, 
in order to cook their food ; and they gath- 
ered the wild plant? growing about, for 
fuel. To their great surprise, when their 
fire was extinguished, they discovered cer- 
tain lumps, of a half- transparent substancOi 
which glittered almost like precious sitones, 

2. Some per9ons who heard of this 
wonder, made inquiry as to the plants 
used, which they found to be what, is com^ 
monjy called Jcalu They tried experi- 
ments, by burning this plant ; but nothing 
came of it ; they then burned some of ^ 
with some of the sand intermingled ; and 
soon found, they could thus form, at pleas- 
ure, the substance now called glcLss, The 
people of the neighboring city, Sidon, wero 
very industrious in pursuing the discovery ,^ 
and they established a manufacture for the 
supply of all the countries round. 

3. The glass then manufactured, must 
have been much inferior to what is now 
produced ; materials so coarse, and so lit- 
tle selected, could not furnish an elegant 
fabric. 

4. Sand, and the ashes, or salts, of th^ 
plant kali, will make glass, if melted to- 
gether in a fierce fire. But, in the present 
day, other things are added, in order to 
render it brilliantly clear, or to give it some 

eautiftil color. The salts requisite are 



formed ? 25. How are common stone wares ^az 
ed ? 26. What of spar ornamenti ? 27. Alabaster f 
i*laster of Paris .» 



1. How was glass discove^^ed ? 2. What wevs 
the plants used? 3. Was the glass then man« 
fkctured equal po that which is now produced / 
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B pot of hielted glan, some of irhicli Bth^k■ 
to the iron lube. The glHss in that state 
I is almost liquid, and will mn aof way-. 
1 The iron being hollow he cnn blow 
. through it. He clapa his mouth to the 
' near end, and blows; his breath is dilated 
by the heat of the glass, and the glass 
' swells out, Kke a bladder when blown into, 
\ The more it swells in rize, the thinner it 
becomes in BubBtance. He repeatedly 
rolls it, too, on a flat piece of iron, or mar- 
ble, to shape and polish it. If he is going 
to make a goblet, he opens the end of the 
bladder of glass, and whirls his iron 
round, which makes the glass fly open in- 
to the wide shape wanted : were it a bot* 
tie, he would put the lump into a mould, 
and his blowing would force the glass into 
the exact shape of the mould. Then be 
would open the neck, fonning it with a 
piece of iron, or cutting it with scisBors./^v 

9. To make window glass, wtiich you 
> know must be quite flat, he dips the iron 

tube several tiiiies into the melted glass, 
'■ and blows till it becomes of a iurge size. 
I He is oM^ed to take bis work to the flir- 
I oace frequently, to heat it afresh, because 
I when it gets cool he cannot work it any 

longer. Tliis globe of glass is opened, 
i and this ojieniog is worked wider and 

wider, till the glass, which was a globe, 
j becomes quil4^|kt — a whole circle of thin 

flat glass — except the knob in the middle, 

by which the Iron rod held iL 

10. At another furnace you would see 
them making what is called plate glass, for 

1 mirrors. Here you perceive a flat table, 
I covered with copper, with ledges at the 
I sides to keep it in. They pour some melt- 
ed glass from' the fnroace upon this table. 
It runs all over it, up to the ledges ; but 
, in order to make it perfectly flat, and of 
, an even thickness, the man passes a hug« 
) metal roller over it. 
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11. When coldi this plate of glan must 
be ground on both sides with sand ; then 
polished with emery and putty, till the 
surfaces are extremely smooth. Yet it is 
not a looking-glass, till a thin coal of 
quicksilver is fixed on the back of it. 

12. When the glass is brought to its 
proper shape, it must undergo another 
process before it is fit for use ; this is call- 
ed annealing. The pieces of ware must 
be brought so near the fiire, as to be almost 
in a melting state; they must be drawn 
away in a very gradual manner, so as to 
cool gently ; else they would be so brittle 
as not to bear hot water ; and they would 
break too with the slightest stroke. 

13. The silvering of the plate glass for 
mirrors is not done at the glass-house; 
but as I suppose you are curious to know 
how quicksilver can be fastened upon 
glass, I will tell you. It is called silver- 
ing the glass ; although, in fact, it is tin- 
ning the glass ; for it is a sheet of tin foil 
which is fastened upon the glass by the 
help of quicksilver, which dissolves and 
mingles with the tin foil, and thus adheres. 
Tin foil is pure tin, beaten out to a very 
thin leaf. This must be the whole size of 
the glass. The foil is laid on a very flat 
smooth stone table ; quicksilver is poured 
on this, till it is floated with it ; the glass 
13 then placed on it, and pressed down 
with leaden weights. It remains thus for 
several days, till the mixture cleaves firm- 
ly to the glass. 

14. You would perhaps like to know 
about the cutting of glass. You see many 
wine glasses and decanters have formed 
on them beautiful shapes, knobs and an- 
gles, which glitter and show a variety of 
colors; now this is done by grinding. 
Glass, to be cut, is held against a sharp 

glass blown ? 9. Window glass made ? 10. Plate 
glass? 11. Is it polished ? 12. Describe the pro- 
cess of annealing. 13. How is the quicksilver 
flurtened to the glass ? 14. What is meant by cut 



wkeel, which revolvi^s swiftly; and die 
workman by moving the glass prodnees 
the different designs — ^squares, triaogl0% 
diamonds &c.-^which you see upon it. )[■. 
16. The Venetians were long preemt 
nent in the art of making glass, both as to 
purity fltnd magnitude. During the thir- 
teenth century, they were the only people 
who were able to fiibricate mirrors of a 
large size, fit for the decoration of q>lendid 
apartments. All the Europesn courts 
were obliged to buy of them, not only 
looking-glasses, but all the better sort, of 
glass vessels, as well for use as eleganoe^ 

16. This manufacture was too impor- 
tant, and too profitable, to be suffered kng 
to remain exclusiv^y in the hands of ddo 
nation, especially when the use of glass 
for windows had been thoroughly intro- 
duced. This convenience first appeared 
in England in 674, when the monastery 
of Weremouth was glazed. But the first 
manufacture ' of the kind was in 15^7, 
when fine flint glass was produced. £x> 
cellent glass is now^manufiictured in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

17. Glass, for windows, and for glazing 
prints, called Crown^glcuSy is an article of 
great use. For a long season, all this kind 
of glass, made in England, had a greenish 
tint ; till one person, who had his manu- 
factory in London, was able to produce it 
clear, and he made a great fortune. You 
may suppose his method was of some im- 
portance, since he was offered more than 
seventeen thousand dollars for the secret. 
He,'however, wanted twenty thousand ; and 
because he could not get that price, his se- 
cret died with him. 

18. Glass may be colored by the addi- 
tion of various substances, chiefly oxydes, 
or rust of metals. Glass of a very fine 



glass ? 15. Were the Venetians famed for the art 
of makmg glass? 16. When was it introduced 
into Endand ? 17. What is meant by crown 
glass ? 18. May glass be colored f What mptuUf 
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and htrd texture, b coif red, so well as to 
repitfsent most of the more precious gems. 
When c|uite clear from color, it is called 
§a$Ui aud was ooce much in fashion, as 
producing a brilliancy nearly equal to that 
3f diamonds. The French are. fond of it 

CHAP. XJX. 

IVORY, JEWELRY, &c 

IVORY. 

1. Ivory is a hard, solid and ^rm sub- 
ftanoe, of a white color, and capable of a 
'ery good polish. It is the tusk of the 
slepbant, and is hollow from the base to a 
'Msrtain height, the cavity being filled up 
with a compact substance, similar to mar- 
row. The Ceylon ivory, and that of the 
island of Achemj do not become yellow in 
the wearing, as all other ivory does. For 
this reason the teeth of those places bear 
a higher price than, those of the coast of 
Gninea. 

2. Ivory is usually brought to us from the 
coasts of Africa, where elephants abound. 
The elephants' teeth of Asia are not more 
than three or fbur feet in length ; but those 
of Africa, especially such as are procured 
from Bombaza, and Mozambique, are sel- 
dom less than ten feet long, and are so 
hcftvy, that two mep can with difficulty 
carry one of them. 

3. Ivory, among the wholesale dealers 
in the article, is divided into elephants' 
teeth, properly so called, and schri^elli, 
pt echrivellos, which last consist of the 
smallest teeth and fragments. 

4. The uses to which ivory is put are 
various. It is employed in the manufac- 
ture of ornamental articles, mathematical 
instruments, cases, boxes, balls, combs, dice, 
and a variety of toys. 

1. What can yon say of ivoiy i 3. Whence is 
ivory usually broufhtto us ? 3. Into what is ivory 



TORTOISf: 8H£LL. 

5. There are two general kinds of tor- 
toises, Damely, the land and sea tortoise. 
It is a sfieeies of the latter chiss, and a 
native of the tropical seas, which furnishes 
the beautiful shell so much admired. This 
shell is used in inlaying, and tn the manu- 
facture of combs, boxes, aiKi a great va- 
riety of other articlesi 

6. The best tortoise-shell is obtained on 
the shores of the Spice Islands and New 
Guinea, although much of it is brought 
from the West Indies. The goodness of 
tortoise-shell depende mainly on the thiekr 
ness and size of the scales, and in a smaller 
degree on the deamess and brilliancy oi 
the colors. 

HORN. 

7. Horn is a hard substance, growing 
on the heads of animals, particularly the 
cloven-footed quadrupeds. When in thin 
plates, horn is quite transparent, and has 
sometimes been substituted for j^lass in 
windows. When heated sufficiently, it 
becomes very soft and flexible, so that it; 
shape may be easily altered. Hence it 
may be gradually squeezed into a mould 
and wrought into various forms. 

8. Horns make a considerable article 
in the arts and manufactures. Bullocks' 
horns, softened by the fire, serve to make 
lanterns, combs, handles for knives, and 
numerous other useful things. Horns may 
be died of various colors, and stained by a 
sort of paste, so as to bear a great resem- 
blance to tortoise-shell. 

COMBS. 

9. Combs are generally made of horns 
of bullocks, of tortoise-shell, or of ivory. 
Some are made of sea horses' teeth, and 
others of box or holly woods. 

10. Bullocks' horns are thus prepared 
for the manufacture of combs. The tips 

uses is ivory put ? 5. What of tortoise shell ? 
6. Whence is the best obtained? 7. What is 
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are first MWed off; ik»j are then held iii 
the flame of a wood fire : thki is ealled 
roastingy by which diey beoome nearly cub 
soft as leaUier. While in this state tbty 
are slit open on one side, and pressed in a 
mac bine between two iron plates. They 
are then plunged into some water, from 
which they are taken out hard and flat. 
The comb-maker next saws them into 
lengths according to the sized combs he 
wants. ^^ To cut the teeth, each piece is 
fixed in a tool called a clam. The teeth 
are cut with a fine saw, or rather a pair 
of saws, and they are finished with a file. 
11. The process used for making ivory 
oombs is nearly the same as that already 
described, except that the ivory is first 
sawed into thin slices. 

JEWELRY. 
12# Jewelry, properly speaking, is the 
preparing of jewels; bat as they require 
gold and sihrer for setting, so all orna- 
mental work in silver and gold has the 
name of jewelry, although there may be no 
use made of precious stones. 

WATCHES. 

13. The making of watches is oflen, a 
considerable part of a jeweller's business. 
The town of Greneva in Switzeriand is 
very celebrated for this manufacture, but 
it is extensive all over Europe. The Le- 
pine watches of Paris, made by one firm 
in that city, are quite famous. Many thou- 
sands of them are annually sold. 

14. A striking watch is one which be- 
sides the common watch-work for measur- 
ing time, has a clock part for striking the 
hours, so that, properly speaking, it is a 
pocket-clock. 

15. A repeating watch is one that by 
only pulling a string, touching a spring, 
&c., repeats the hour, half-hour, or quar- 
ter, at any time of the day or nigbt.^ 

combs generally made? IQ. 11. How are the 
homsprepared ? 12. What is meant by jewelry'? 
13. What of watches? 14. A striking watch? 



CLOCKS. 

16. The measaring of time with wh^l- 
work was not known in ancient times. 
We owe ^e invention of clocks to the 
monks of the nskldle ages. In the 12lh 
century, clocks were made use of in the 
monasteries, to announce the end of evety 
hour by the sound of a bell, put in mo- 
tion by means of wheels. From this time 
forward, the expression **the clock has 
struck" is often met with. The elegant 
Parisian pendulum-Clocks are weU known, 
in which the art of the sculptor is com- 
bined with that of the machinist. *" 

17. Wooden clocks are made in gretit 
quantities in a part of Somh Grermarfy 
called the Black Forest. It is said that 
TOjOOO of such clocks are made there an- 
nually. Great numbers of wooden clocks 
are also made in Connecticut, and sold 
by pedlars through diflbrent parts of the 
country. The character of some of these 
itinerant venders has often brought the ar- 
ticle into disrepute. 

MOSAICS, &c. 

18. It would be useless to enumerate 
the great variety of articles, which are 
displayed in a jeweller^s shop. Some of 
them will more properly come under onr 
succeeding chapter. Rings, ear-rings, and 
breastpins are ornaments too familiar to 
need a description. Some of these are 
inlaid with mosaic-work, and others with 
precious stones. In mosaic-work, figures 
are composed, joined, and cemented to- 
gether of various colored stones, or glass 
imitations. The ancients practised this 
art with much skill and exactness. 

AMBER. 

19. This is a transparent, and very haid 
inflammable substance, of a bituminous 
taste, very fragrant smell, and highly elec- 
tric. Its natural color is a fine pale yel- 

15. A repeating watch? 16. Clocks? 17. Wood- 
en clocks? 18. What of moeaics? 19. Amber? 
[20. Cojcal > 21. Where is coral found? 22. How 
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lew, bift it is often made whit^ md some- 
tiflMs biMck. Amber ie piinelpftlly to be 
met wkh on the sea-cOMti of Prusna. 
Tbe rirer Giaretta in Sieily, which takes 
ItB rise on the north side of Mount Etna, 
throws up near its mouth great qiiantitiesof 
fine amber. Some pieces oontaiii flies and 
other insects curiously preserved. Amber 
is sometimes used in medicioet but it is 
chiefly manufactured into beads, crosses, 
and other ornaments. 

CORAL. 

20. Coral is a marine produetimi, of 
which tiiere are several varieties. It is in 
fket the nest of a certain species of insects, 
which has the same xehition to. coral, that 
a snail- has to its shell. The white coral is 
the most common, and the least prized. 
As an ornament, black coral is most es- 
teemed; but the red is also quite valuable. 

21. Cora] is found in great abundance 
ia the Red Sea, the Persian Qulf, in vari- 
ous places in the Mediterranean, on the 
coast of Sumatra, &c. The red coral, 
most in use among us, is fished up in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of France. 
This is used principally in making beads 
for necklaces and other ornamental ap- 
pendages. 

22. It is obtained in the following man- 
ner. The boats go out with seven men 
io each ; six of them manage the boat, and 
the seventh is the fisher. They let down 
a large cross of wood, furnished with 
hempen loops, and hooks ; when it seems 
to be sufficiently entangled among the 
coral-beds, the boatmen row away, and 
endeavor to tear it up. Sometimes it is 
more than one boatful of men can do ; 
five or six boats must join. And some- 
times, when the coral snaps unexpectedly, 
tbe jerk oversets the boat, and precipitates 

- the men into the sea, at the hazard of their 
lives. 



is it obtained ? 23. What is said of the formation 
of fKuiie of the South Sea Islanda ' 



28. Although the insects, which ptf0- 
duce coral^ seem too diminutive to be of 
any importance, yet they atis effecting re« 
suits of startling magnitude in* the South 
Seas. Almost all tbe islands there are the 
to|)8 of coral reels, which have beeif raised 
by these tittle creatures. The growing 
mass as it spreads its branches outwahls, 
becomes hard^ and uninhabitable in its 
Inner recesses. In the course of time, 
these coral rocks rise above the water, and 
grow no higher, for the animal cannot live 
out of the sea. Weeds, branches and sea 
plants then help to form the remainder of 
the island^^p 

CHAP. XX. 

PEARLS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

PEARLS. 

1. Pearls are hard, white, shining bodies, 
usually round, obtained from various kinds 
of shellfish. Although highly valued in the 
rank of gems, pearls are supposed to pro- 
ceed only firom a distemper in the creature 
that produces them. 

2. The pearl fisheries in Europe are 
not of much importance. Pearls are 
found occasionally on the coasts of Scot- 
land, Bohemia, Bavaria, and a few other 
places. These are not prized like the 
Oriental pearls, though they make . good 
necklaces, even to the value of a thousand 
crowns. 

3. In America there are pearl fishe- 
riesf in the Gulf of Mexico, and all along 
the coast towards Brazil. The island of 
Margarita has its name on this account; 
Margarita signifying a ptarl^ through the 
languages of thje Ladns, Greeks, upwards 
to the Hebrews. On the other side of tbe 
isthmus of Darien also, at the Gallipagos 
Isles, the fishery is considerable. 

4. But as the finest and most valuable 

1. What of pearls? 2. The pearl-fisheries of 
Europe ? 3. America? 4. Whence are the most 
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pearls come from India, it is most to our 
purpose to ^escribe that fishery which 
takes f^ace on the coast of Ceylon. Al- 
though, on the Arabian coast, and in the 
Gulf of Ormuz, many are obtained. 

5. Ceyton is a large island in the Indian 
ocean, adjacent to the southern point of 
Hindoostan. The banks where the fish 
abound, lie about tweuty miles off at sea, 
opposite the Bay of Oondatchy, The gov- 
ernment does not allow^ the whole bank to 
be fished in any one season ; it is divided 
into four portions, one of which suffices 
for a year ; thus, as the fishers make pro- 
gress through the whole, each bank obtains 
time to recover the devastations made in 
it. The right of fishing this bank is put 
up to sale, and is usually bought by some 
black merchants. 

6. The fishing begins in February, and 
is continued through the month of March. 
In stormy days the divers cannot proceed. 
The boats set ofif* at the signal of a gun, 
about ten o'clock in the evening, when the 
land breeze is in their favor ; they reach 
the banks about break of day ; and about 
noon the sea breeze rises, with which they 
return to land. 

7. Each boat carries about twenty men ; 
half of whom are to row, and assist the di- 
vers, especially in coming up, when they 
are considerably exhausted. Of the other 
ten, who are divers, five go down at a 
time ; one company resting, while the oth- 
er dives. They have a large stone tied to 
their foot, of forty or fifty pounds' weight, 
to enable them to sink; this has a line 
fastened to it, that it may be drawn up, 
and serve again. 

8. The diver, when about to descend, 
seizes the rope between the toes of his 
right foot, for by custom he can use his 
toes as well as his fingers ; and he holds a 

valuable pearls brought i* 5. Where is Ceylon ? 
What is said of the banks where the fish abound ? 
5. When does the fishing begin ? 7. How is it 



bag of net wkh his left' foot. He tnkei 
hold of another rope with his right hand, 
and holds his nostrils with his left. He 
then plunges into the sea, holding his 
breath ; he hangs the net round his neck, 
and, as quickly as possible, fills it with as 
many oysters as he can gather up in about 
two minutes. By jei^ing the rope, he 
gives notice to those above to draw hitL 
up ; and loosing the stone from his foot, 
he rises quickly into the air. They sel- 
dom get deeper than thirty yards, which 
is indeed a great depth. 

9. When in the boat again, the violence 
of the operation appears, by his discharg- 
ing water, and sometimes blood, from his 
mouth, ears, and nose. He then rests, 
while the other ^ve descend. Each man 
will thus go to the bottom forty or &fty 
times in one day, bringing up possibly a 
hundred oysters at every turn. They are 
the poorest wretches who labor in this 
dangerous way ; they live but a few years, 
for they are liable to the bursting of 
blood vessels, drowning, being devoured bj 
sharks, or death from deep consumption. 

10. When the boats return to land, the 
oysters are heaped in pits, lined with mats, 
to prevent the oysters from coming in con- 
tact with the earth itself. They could not 
be opened while alive without great force ; 
but when they begin to putrify they open, 
and are taken out without injury. 

11. The formation of thede beautiful 
gems of the ocean, is among the wonders 
of nature. The oyster itself lines its own 
shell with a pearly matter, oozing froa 
glands in its body, provided for this pur- 
pose. Perhaps this liquor may be gener- 
ated in too great quantity, and may burar 
in drops, into the cavity of the shell 
There is reason too to think, that the cre»> 
ture is sometimes wounded, and that this 

continued? 8 How does the diver obtain the 
pearls ? 9. Is the occupation a dangerous one f 
10. What is done witli the oysters? 11. What if 
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illPittjer flows from the woond ; especially, 
as smooth and perfect shells are not so 
likely to have pearls in them as those 
which are deformed and distorted, or 
crooked. 

12. Pearls should be of a clear white, 
and highly glistening; this lustre is called 
their water. In the East, those which are, 
dnged with a little yellow are preferred ; 
especially as they are thought never to 
change their color. The white are apt to 
degenerate to a very dingy yellow, after 
forty or fifty years' wearing. 

13* The black natives paint them with 
powder of pearls; and drill them with 
^reat dexterity, that they may be strung 
ready for use. 

14. Pearls are valued, according to the 
square of their weight. If a pearl of one 
carat be worth ten shillings, a pearl of six 
carats will be worth thirty-six times as 
rnuch, or eighteen pounds; for the square 
of six, that is the number multiplied by it- 
self, is thirty-six. 

15. The ignorant are often deceived by 
buying, as genuine productions of nature, 
articles which are mere fabrications, or or- 
tificial pearls. Some pretend to unite sev- 
eral small pearls into one large one, which 
is inapossible. From the scales of some 
fish a silvery matter may be obtained ; this 
is dropped into a hollow bead of very thin 
glass ; and the appearance is so nearly that 
of the real pearl, that none but a practised 
eye can distinguish the difference. Nay, 
a thin skin from the eye of the mackerel, 
may be stamped into a half-globular shape, 
which, when set, will deceive the careless 
and inattentive, into the conceit of a great 
bargain. 

16. Seeing the dangers of the pearl fish- 
ery are so great, one may be allowed to 
wish, that tbe better sort of artificial pearls 

•aid of the formation of the pearls? 12. How 
should pearls be ? 13. The black native*— ? 14. 
How are pearls v&laed ? 15. What of artificial 
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might content our fkjr ladies ; m the whit- 
est of the real pearls, morally viewed^ are. 
stained with blood. \ 

MOTHER OF PEARL. 

17. What is called mcthtr <^ peaHf is 
the inner lining of a shell, not of the pearl- 
oyster, but of another species ; this is of 
the same substance as the pearl. It is 
very beautiful, and is made up into many 
trinkets, or used with great advantags 
to inlay the nicer sorts of cabinet-^oiiL. 
Fishes and counters, for card-players, ars 
formed of it. Its neat and beautiVul ap- 
pearance makes it suitable for various 
small ornaments. The principal manufkc- 
ture of this material is in Jerusalemj vast 
quantities of it are brought thither ifrom 
the Red Sea; it is formed into v^afer- 
boxes, crucifixes, &c., which, when ex-. 
ported to the Spanish West Indies, are 
higlily prized, and bring an immense profit. 
There is also a manufactory of Pearj[ work, 
as it is called at Boston, which has sup- 
plied the United States with most of these 
ai'ticles for two or three years^ 

DIAMONDS. ^ 

18. The diamond is a most precious 
stone, which has been known from the re- 
motest ages. When pure, it is perfectly 
transparent like crystal, but much ^more 
brilliant. Indeed, it has been said that the 
excellency of a diamond is greatest, when 
you cannot see it. For, if you consider a 
little, it is not the diamond itself that you 
see, but the ligljt reflected by it. 

19. The first waier in diamonds, ii|ean8 
the greatest purity and perfection of ..their 
complexion, which should be that of the 
purest water. When diamonds fall short 
of this perfection, they are said to l>e of 
the second or third water &c. If you were 
to see a diamond in its rough state; bj^fors 
it is polished, you would not suspect it to 

pearls .' 16. Viewing the pearl-fishery in a Q}orpl 
point of view, what is the conclusion ? 17. What 
of mother of pearl f 18. What of tbe diamond? 
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lie iny thing but a cdQitiiota rtone ; unless 
yiMt iVere Accustomed to iu When un- 
polished, diamonds have a whitish-gray 
appearance, and are destitute of brilliaucy. 

20. A poor woman at Norwich, in Eng- 
land, once had a Jew rap at her door, to 
ask her if she would part wi|h a stone, 
which lay in her window. She said. No, 
it was a k(E)epsake from her son Ben, who 
y¥9i^ gone to the Indies. The Jew, instead 
of being daunted, was stimulated, by this 
aiBCbunt, and said he had taken a fancy to 
it, and would give her a crown for it. 
The woman was shrewd enough to know, 
that a Jew would not give five shillings 
f<ir any thing unless it were worth a great 
dloal more. She therefore refused to part 
with it obstinately, till she had found out 
what it was, and what was its real value. 
Jh the sequel, it was discovered that this 
stone was a very large diamond, in its 
rough state, for which she procured a 
thousand guineas or about five thousand 
dollars; after it bad thus lain in her win- 
dow for years,, as a .common stone. ^* I I 

21. I can tell you another story 'too, 
which may serve to nidke you careful, in 
things which might not at the time seem 
to be of any importance.. Some fifly years 
ago, an ^ast-Indiaman was wrecked near 
A Id borough, on the coast of England. A 
few weeks afterwards, some gentlemen 
came down in a post-chaise, inquiring for 
any remnants of the wreck ; especially for 
some small, but strong,, boxes. At last, 
they found a labormg man had got one of 
the boxes, which they might have if they 
liked. It had taken him, he said, a plaguy 
deal of time to break it open, and when he 
had done so, there was nothing in it but a 
parcel of ugly stoUes. The gentlemen 
eagerly inquired what he bad done with 
them. Oh, be said, they were good for 
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ew. 21. 8;^; What is the other stoiy ? 23. What 



nothing, and he had kaUed them away inte 
the field. 

22. They made him point to the place 
as nearly as he could, and were at the ex- 
pense of having the whole field sifted and 
searched, but almost to no purpose ; as 
very few of the diamonds (for such were 
these stones in reality) were recovered. 
Had he been a little wiser, he would have 
supposed, that those could not be commoB 
stones which were packed up so carefully 
in strong iron-bound boxes. As it was. 
be had the punishment of knowing, that 
he had thus missed of a handsome reward 
through his ignorance, and his want of 
common honesty, which ought to have in- 
duced him to wait to see if any one came- 
to claim the boxes. 

23. The diamond has always been iit^^ 
request, from its scarcity, as well as ita- 
beauty. The ancients called it adamant f. 
which word is still in use to express any 
thing extremely hard. The diamond is 
the hardest substance in nature; nothing, 
but itself can cut it. 

24. To get the diamond into a proper 
shape fcH* showing its brill^ncy to advan- 
tage, the lapidary rubs two of them to- 
gether, and they wear away each other.. 
The very dust so made is also carefully 
saved, as nothing else will polish this ex- 
cessively hard stone. 

25. There is a diamond mill at Amster- 
dam, which is an interesting object. The- 
pi'ocess of polishing the diamonds is as fol- 
lows : Four horses turn a wheel, setting in- 
motion, in the room above, a number of 
smaller wheels, whose cogs, acting on cir- 
cular metal plates, keep them in continued 
revolution. Pulverized diamond is placed 
on these; and the stone to be polished,, 
being fastened^ at the end of a piece of 
wood by means of a preparation of zinc* 

,, — I » iii j_ I - _ I ~^ ' — •" _ ■■■ _ 
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and quicksilver, is submitted to the fric- 
tion of the adaniaDtine particles. This 
18 the odI}' mode of acting on diamond ; 
which can be ground, and even cut by 
particles of the same substance. In the 
latter operation, diamond dust is fixed on 
a metal wire that is moved rapidly back- 
wards and forwards over the stone to be 
cm. The distinction between a rose dia- 
mcnd and a brilliant, is this. The one is 
entire and set vertically, the other is di- 
vided, and set horizontally. The largest 
diamonds are reserved for roses, which 
always rise in the centre to an angle ; the 
smaller are used as brilliants, and are flat 
on the upper surface. 

26. The main source of supply, for 
ages, has been the East Indies. There 
we irtili find four principal mines, or rather 
two mines in which they are digged, and 
two rivers, by which the diamonds are 
washed down firom the bowels of the 
mountains. 

27. In Grolconda on the Eastern coast 
of Hindostan, it is common for the mer- 
chants, who are often blacks, to buy a cer- 
tain portion of laQd, in which their slaves 
dig for diamonds. Sometimes they find 
nothing ; at other times they obtain' great 
wealth in a single season. 

28. The diamond mine at Raolconda, 
in this province, has been resorted to for 
this purpose full two hundred years. The 
soil is sandy, and the rocks are full of 
clefts. In these clefts, though* not above 
an inch wide, the miners search with 
hooked tools, dragging the sand all out. 
This they wash carefully, to search for the 
■tones. The people work naked, (except 
one narrow piece of cloth,)' that they may 
not be able to secrete any for themselves. 
They do, however, now and then succeed 
in swallowing some, and thus bring them 
away without being discovered. 

Sms furnished tlie chief supply of diamondB? 27. 
Ia Golcondi^ ? 28. What of the diamond-mine 



29. There is another mine at Gani, also 
in the province of Golconda. This was 
discovered about a hundred and fifty years 
since, by a peasant, who, in digging, found 
a large one. Here the Great MoguPs fa- 
mous diamond was found, weighing almost 
eight hundred carats ; in' general, they do 
not weigh above ten or twenty. A carat 
is a weight used only for gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and similar precious commodities^ 
about one hundred and fifty carats make 
an ounce, in the troy weight 

80. In this mine there are often sixty 
thousand poor wretches obliged to dig. 
The manner is thus : near the place where 
they hope to find diamonds, they dig a pit, 
which they enclose with low walls; they 
then dig in the spot they have chosen, till 
they find water ; and they stir up the earth 
well with this w'ater, which is afterwards 
let oft*. What the men have dug and 
washed, is carried by the women and 
children into the first pit ; there they wash 
the earth they have obtained, and dry it, 
and sift it; and then adroitly search with 
their hands for the diamonds, which they 
learn to know by the feel. This mine m 
on a plain, at the foot of the mountains ; 
the nearer the mbuntaitis they can dig, the 
larger are the diamonds they find. All 
this work, laborious as it is, is made a kind 
of holyday, by the feast given previously, 
and the superstitious rites and sacrifices, 
supposed to make the genii of the place 
propitious to them. 

31. The river Gouul runs into the Gan- 
ges, in the northern part of India. After 
the great rains, which have flooded all the 
country, have subsided, the natives of the 
neighborhood, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, assemble ; tliey gather up the sands 
of the river, digging it about two feet deep, 
where, by experience, they see reason to 
expect difunonds. This they wash dry, 



at Raolcondft? 29. Goni? What is a carat' 
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rift, and BMrch, u before. The Kones 
they thui obtain «re inwll, and are callnd 
tpark*. 

32. Tbere is another diamood-mine {d 
a river, in the JBland of Borneo. Thia ia 
secluded {torn atrangere, so that we know 
little about It ; eitcept that by Bteallh, dia- 
mondg are brought from thence and told 
at Batavia. 

S3. Diumonds are also found near Villa 
Kica and in other parts of Brazil. They 
are ao plentiful, that to prevent the price 
of diamonds from beconiinf too low, the 
pjverament limits the numbM' of persons 
«ni|doyed in the mines. The sand is 
washed in a manner somewhat rimilsr 



that described above. After the current 
flows away quite clear, the largest s: 
•re thrown out and then those of inferior 
size: then the whole ii examined' with 
great care for diamonds. 

34. The value of diamonds is artificial, 
yet, while they are in request, and can be 
lurred into money, the value is truly real. 
Bui the usual mode of valuation makes the 
larger sort risa in price, much beyond their 
increase in size and weight; till, for 
few, the valuation is enormoua. 

SB. The largest diamond on record was 
fbund in Brazil. An ignorant man, by 
violent blow of a hammer, split off a large 
piece ; but it now weighs one tbausand 



six hundred and eighty carata. It how 
uncut, because the oost of 
polishing it would Ite so great. 

The Emperor of Russia has on* 
next in size, which may well be esteemed 
famous one. It was once the eye of ai 
idol, in the East Indies. A Preach sol 
dier, who deserted his regiment, contrived 
become a priest to this idol, and to<d 
his opportunity to steal the idol's eye on 
sorbet I He then escaped to Madras 
where he sold it to a sea-captain, for twen 
ty thousand rupees, or about two tfaousant 
pounds. A Jew then purchased it for sev 
thousand guineas. A Greek met 
chant obtained it next ; who sold it at Am 
sterdam, to Prince Orloff, through whon 

the Empreaa Catlierine, wb» | 
placed it in her sceptre. It weighs seves j 
hundred and seventy-nine carats. It coat I 
above one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pounds, and is valued at four millions. 
87. To ascertain whether any specimen 
a true diamond or not, a fine file may 
be used ; and if the surface of the stone 
be the least scratched by its action, it ia 
lond. Brazil now furiiisbes the 
greatest numtter of diamonds tu the world-ju 
CORNELIAN. ^ ■ 

3B. The cornelian is a precious stone, 
of which tbere are three kinds, a red, a 
yellow and a white. Ii is found in round 
or oval lumps, much like our common 
pebbles. It is tolerably hard, and sus- 
ceptible of a very fine pohsh. It is used 
principally by jewellers in the menu far turf 
of beads, watch-seals, &c The finest cor* 
neliana are those of the East Indies; but 
ivery good ones are found in some parts 
j of Germany as well as of Great Britain. 
EMERALD. 
39. Emerald is a precious stone of ■ 
beautiful green color of various depths. 
The purest specimens come from the East 

e lirgeit dianUHid 
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Indies and Peru. It is of different sizes, 
but usually small. Crystal tinged with 
green is very often substituted for the in* 
ferior sort of emeralds, i? 

JASPER. 

40. This stone, which is usually found 
in the East Indies and China, is an ingre- 
dient in the composition of many moun- 
tains. Its colors are various, and often 
mingled together. It is mostly employed 
by jewellers in the formation of seals, and 
when well polished is a very beautiful 
stone. 

RUBY. 

41. The ruby is a precious stone very 
highly esteemed when pure. But under this 
name minerals have sometimes been sold, 
which are, essentially different. The ori- 
&itBl ruby is, in fact, a red variety of the 
sapphire. When perfect, its color is a 
deep red, presenting an exquisite richness 
of hue. It is, however, in general, more 
or less pale, and often mixed with blue. 
It is harder than any mineral, except the 
diamond. Rubies are found in Pegu, the 
island of Ceylon, and Brazil. 

SAPPHIRE. 

42. Sapphire is a precious stone, usu- 
ally of a blue color, and the hardest of 
all, except the ruby ^d diamond. It is 
found in the same countries with the ruby, 
and also in Siberia and some parts of Eu- 
rope. Sapphire is found of a gray, white, 
green and yellow color, and usually of the 
form of common pebbles., 

AMETHYST. 

43. The amethyst is a gem of a purple 
color, and is scarcely inferior to any of the 
gems in beauty and hardness. It is found 
of various sizes, and t{ie best come from 
the East Indies. It is also met with in the 
West Indies, and in different parts of Eu- 
rope)||tf^ 



88. What of eorneliaa ? 99. Emeimld ? 40. Jm- 
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T0PA2. 
44. The word tojpaz, derived iW>m*an 
island in the Red Sea, where the ancients 
used to find topazes, was applied by them 
to a mineral very different from ours. The 
topaz is found in several parts of the East 
Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru and some 
parts of Europe. The colors are various, 
and it often occurs, red, blue, green, yellow 
and white, v 

AGATES. 
46. The agate is a gem, which takes its 

name from the river Achates in Sicily, on 
the banks of which it is found. It is va* 
riegated with veins and clouds, and seems 
to be composed of crystal, colored by a ^ 
large quantity of earth. Its colors are yel- 
lowish, reddish, bluish, orange, green, &e. 
Agates are found in Great Britain, and 
many parts of America. The German 
agates are the largest Some very fine 
ones have been brought from Siberia and 
Ceylon. They are found in great i^enty 
at the eastern extremity of the settlement 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and are still ^ 
met yrith in Italy. 

JET. 
c 46. Jet is a black, inflammable and bitu- 
minous substance, which is susceptible of' 
a fine polish. It occurs in France, Spain 
and many other parts of Europe, and is 
found at South Hadley, in Massachusetts, 
in the coal formation; Jet is chiefly con- 
verted into beads, bracelets, buttons, and 
other small ornaments. In Prussia it is 
called black amber, and is cut into rosaries 
and necklaces.^ 

CHAP. XXI. 

PRECIOUS METALS. 

GOLD. 
1. Qold has always been a metal highly 
prized ; partly for its scarcity, partly for 

44. Topes? 45. Agatei ? Whence is the w<ml 
JigtUu derived ? A What of jet? 
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iti brilliancy, and mtieli on account of iti 
, dnrabflity* It is not liable to nnt, evapo- 
. ration, or to any deatr action of its essential 
substance. If, indeed, any metal were to 
be prked for. its usefukiess, iron would 
deserve man's highest esteem* Many na- 
tions have beiep happy without gold; but 
no eoHiforts or conveniences, no arts or 
sciences, could be attained^ or prosecuted, 
without iron. 

2. We read of gold in Scripture, in very 
•arly days. In the description of Paradise, 
one of the four rivers flowing out of it en- 
compased, we are told, the 'land of Havi- 
lah, where there is gold,' (CUneaisy ii. 11.) 
A chain of gold was put upon the neck of 
Joseph, at his exaltation. It became so 
plentiful, and was esteemed so highly, that 
Israel in the wilderness was cautioned 
against nr akmg gods of gold, to worship 
them. 

3. Gold seems to be very generally 
found, though Europe has been less favor- 
ed with^ it than other parts of the earth, 
Asia has been rich in this precious metal ; 
the river Pactolus, in Lydia, yielded much 
to king CroBsus ; and to this day Sumatra, 
Pegu, China, and Japan, yield considerable 
quantities. In Europe, though gold mines 
have been found in many places, yet the 
principal one now worked is that of Chrem- 
ititz, in Hungary, which has yielded gold 
fur a thousand years* Spain once afforded 
much to the Romans; but the mines are 
not now worth working. 

4. Africa yields gold in considerable 
quantities, chiefly in small grains, called 
gold-dust. lu Solomon's time, Ophir, on 
the eastern coast, was famous for it. But 
since the discovery of America, the great- 
est supply has been obtained from thence ; 
from Mexico, in the Northern Continent ; 
and from Cliile, Pern, and Brazil, in South 
America ; and more recently from North 

1. What is said dfmAd ? S. Do we read of g^ld 
in Sciiptuie ? 3. 4. In what coantries is gi>ld 



CacoliMi Ge^rguw a^d otbev paiti of tl|^ 
United States. ^ . 

6. Gold is sometin^es found in mlnea^ 
but it must be digged for. It is also founi 
more frequently in particular rivers, mia 
glad with the sands. These sands art 
siAed and washed^ Those employed iv 
searching for them, have a long trpugh^ 
which they place sloping ; this is lined «t 
the bottom with flannel ; and the sand put 
into this is weil mingled with water and 
kept stirring* The vgold by its weight 
sinks, and is entangled in the flannel ; lujt 
the water and sand "pass away. The gold, 
thus separated, is easily melted into a himp« 
or ingot. 

6. In Guinea, the gold is chiefly found 
in the sand and mud of rivers. Between 
two and three thousand ounces of gold^ 
dust annually come from thence ; and 
several hundred ounces from the Gambia 
Much is brought from the interior, into 
Egypt, in this form, secured in the hollows 
of ostrich quills. 

7. In the streams which drain from the 
mountains of Chile, a peculiar sort of gold 
is found, and it is separated from the 
earth in which it is imbedded by washing, 
at places called lavaderos. When the na- 
tives have discovered a place proper, they 
dig about six feet deep; and endeavor 
to turn some rivulet into the pit, to wash 
away the upper soil, and lay bare the stra- 
tum of golden earth. They then dig, load 
their mules with the earth, and carry k 
to be washed. 

8. In Brazil, the invading soldiery of the 
Spaniards perceived that the -fish-hooks of 
the Indians were made of gold. On in* 
quiring, they found this was obtained from 
the sands of the rivers, after violent floods j 
since then, gold has been sought for whh 
great care, and is found almost in every 
stream. 
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9. Gold fouDd in miners » nmetiinci! 
(•> small tucnfis; seldom any piece weighs 
more than aa ounce, althougb piecee have 
bee.B found of tliirty-six ouurcs, aad even 
of ieveral pounds' weight. Some pieces 
. if this sort were aenl to Spain, by Colum- 
Mis, to convince the court of tbe tretiSDrea 
/ihety to be obtained iu hia Dewly-4iacov- 
;reii world, 

■10. In otter places, gold is found in a 
■«rt of stony lump, or clods, wbich usually 
le at great depths in the mine. Tbese 
uraps are very hard, and generally con- 
ain silver, or some oiher metal, mingled 
tvith the gold. The precious sul)slance is 
'ouud but in small quantities; five thou- 
•and pounds' weight of the minerai yield- 
rng only a few ounces of gold. 

11. 'Native gold is not usually found, 
!Tcep( deep in prlmidve mountains, and 
in the crevices of rock&j , 

12. The obtaining of gold from the ore, 
« a troublesome and an expensive opera- 
non, , They first breuk the stone with 
len.vy iron mallets; then they grind it in 
t mill, and sift it through many sieves, 
the latter sort finer than those used at 
first, f This fine powder is soaked in salt 
■nd water, is open troughs. > They then 
squeeze among it, in a sort of dew, some 
quicksilver, which bavin); an amazing af- 

. fiiiity for gold, seizes on it, and intermin- 
gles, or smalgamntes, with it in a short 
time. • All the earthy matter, and the salt, 
are easily washed away mth hot water; 
so thai nothing remains but this metallic 
nii\turp,t The mercury is then driven 
away by heat, and the pure or Tirgin gold 
remains, y It is then melted, and cast into 

13. In «ome places, they lay sheepskins, 
with the wool on, in the waters whi're 
th^y expect to find gold; and the grains 






fbond in liimpa ? II. Native pdd — 
guUabtaioai&oiaikeort! t^.lDwi 



of gold are entBii^ed,ip'the wool, i^jbile 
ihe earthy pans are frashed away./ 

14. The goU miues ii^the United Siai«« 
re ^annually proving a fource, of c«ii- 
Jderahle profit to tbe proprietors, a TbeM 
mines abound chiefly in ti)B parolinas and 
Georgia.^ Tbe roost luciative dijgg|n^ in 
Nt 



of Mecklenburg and Cabam^ 
In tbe latter county, a single himp of gold 
was found weighing twenly-eight poundi^ 
A part of this gold is sent to Europe ; and 
a considerahle portion of it is coined in 
this country. ' 

15. Tbe metl)od of extending gold used 
by the gold-lieaten, CQiuieu ia hammering 
a numlier of thin, rolled plaloe. between 
skins or animal mcmbrBnesi It mnj be 
l>eaten out into Maves so thin, that one 
grain of gold will cover #6 9-4 square 
ounce of gold upon silver ia 
capable of being extended more thaA 1,800 
miles in length.// 

SILVER. 

17. Silver ia a metal of a fine white 

ilor, without either taste or smell. It 

an well known lo ike ancients, and has 

for ages been used m money. It may he 

beaten out into leaves nearly as thin aa 

gold. Its ductility ia very remarkable; it 

may be drawn out into wire auirh finer 
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working of it more eaay. These firea, in 
such a deep pit, with awbtuis of miuers, 
black and oddly habited, give it the ap- 
pearance UBuallf aacritwd to the infernal 
refiona. The aiinilitnde is aided by the 
geoeral cry, when they are about to blow 
up a part, ' Take care of ;our lives.' A 
few years ago, four thouMud persona 
found employment in these mines. The 
ore is usually otitained in lumps of a few 
pounds' weight ; yet one mass was found 
worth six hundred pounds sterling; it is 
in the king's cabinet, at Copenhagen. 

20. But the mines most famous, because 

most productive, are found in the mouD- 

tain of Potosi, one of the high ridges of 

the Andes. The discovery of a mine is 

fret^uently owing to what is called chance, 

and the account of it usually interests ua 

much. On this principle, the history of 

. these mines may be given : An Indian, 

. named Hualpa, pursuing some wild goats, 

in climbing after them, laid hold of a 

: shrub on the side of the steep, iu order to 

' assist him. The shrub gave way, and to 

L bis surprise, discovered to his view a maaa 

. of silver. 

I 21. This he secured, washed, and ap- 
I propriated to his own benefit. He came 
again and agaio, to the same spot, for 
re, and found plenty. A friend observ- 
ing him to grnw rich, at last sifted the 
secret from him. For awhile they be- 
came parmers of the treasure; but the 
friend was not able to refine his silver fit 
for use, and Hualpa, tltinking he bad re- 
vealed too much already, refused to show 
him the process. The other was so of- 
fended with this refusal, that he went and 
gave information of the mine ; which was 
dien seized for the king's use. k 

22. Tbis mountain of PottJi may be 
said to consist of a roaae of silver ore. 
The labors of man for three hundred 
yeara, have hollowed it out, almost like a 
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liMieyconib, but n6t exhausted it. The 
mountaio resembles, in soipe degree, a 
Migar-Ioaf in shape. It is about eighteen 
miles in circumference, and chiefly com- 
posed of an argillaceous slate, i\ill of irony 
^•rtz, in which the silveir ore is intermin- 
^ed. Above three hundred mines or pits 
have been wrought, but not with regular- 
ity ; for the miners leave one for awhile, 
to seek for a new one, in hopes of finding 
•nore sudden wealth ; neither have they 
•roper machinery to clear off the water, 
nrhich soon rushes in, and stops their 
>perations. 

23. Their ignorance in refining, too, 
^ras very great; for they could not obtain 
10 much silver from the ore as xnight have 
been had ; and what they did obtain, they 
got at an expense of quicksilver, which 
greatly reduced the profits. The miners' 
Cools also were bad ; and the whole pro- 
cess, firom first to last, was managed with- 
out any science, in a clumsy and wasteful 
manner. 

24. The city of Potosi, however, which 
owes its' origin to the mines, is large 
and splendid, containing many noble and 
wealthy families. About thirty or forty 
thousand dollars are produced weekly from 
these mines, although they have been 
vrorked for so many years. Six thousand 
Indians are sent every six months, and 
compelled to dig in them. Some of the 
inhabitants of this city are said to be so 
rich, that their domestic utensils, their 
shovels, tongs, &c. are made of pure 
silver. 

25. Between Potosi and the Southern 
Ocean, large lumps of silver are often 
fbuod, by digging in the sandy soil. Sev- 
eral years ago, a new mine was discovered 
at a distance from the mountains, and 
within ten miles of the sea, called Huanta- 



Mention the Btoiy of their diseoverv. 23. What 
ef the moantain of Potosi ? 23. Tne ignoruice 
flftheminen^ 94.Theeity of Potosi.' 25. Are 
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jaya ; so rich that the m^tal was dug cat 
with a chisel. 

26. The uses of silver are well known* 
It is chiefly applied to the formation of 
various utensils for domestic use, for 
watches, and .as the medium of excbanga 
in money. A solution of silver in nitric 
acid, diluted with water, will stain the 
skin and other animal substances of an in- 
delible black. It is thus employed for 
dying human hair, for staining marbles, 
jaspers, &c., and for silvering ornamental 
work, jy 

QUICKSILVER. 
. 27. Quicksilver, or, as the chemists caU 
it mercury, is a substance of very great 
importance in the arts. By it our mirrors 
are silvered ; it is the basis of several pig- 
ments, or colors for painting ; it is used 
in various shapes in medicine; and its 
importance in the working of metals, by 
amalgamating with them, is very great. 

28. The word amalgamation refers to 
that intimate union which is effected be- 
tween quicksilver and several other metals, 
by grinding them- together. The whole, 
thus united, is called an amalgam. Now, 
as we have spoken of this, and shown its 
use in refining gold and silver from all 
extraneous substances, we may as well 
pass on to the consideration of mercury. 

29. It would be difiicult to tell, with 
precision, why the old chemists gave the 
name of mercury to this substance. It is 
probable that the extreme fluidity, which 
seems to make it all alive, or as we say, 
^tcA:-silver, which renders it so apt to run 
about, and so difiicult to lay hold of and 
confine, may have suggested a resemblance 
to that active deity, who was feigned to be 
the messenger of Jupiter, always in mo- 
tion, with wings to his cap and his heels ; 
who was moreover with the ancients the 



lamps of rilver ever Iband ? 26. What of the 
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goii of travelling merchaiitf wnd of thieyes ; 
' himself being extremely subtile and slip- 

pery. 

30. Quicksilver is sometimes found in 
. Its duid state, in the crerlces of those slaty 

substances from which it is extracted. 
When found in a fluid state, it is in small 
quantities, and seldom more than a few 
drops together, exuding" from the roofs or 
8J4ciS of the mines ; though sometimes a 
lioUow in the rock has been so siHiated as 
Ho catch a large quantity ; this is very pure, 
and is icalled virgin mercury. They are 
sometimes gladdened with the bursting out 
of a drqp or two, which increases to a 
,«tream, Jjke a packthread in size, and 
which will run for several days together. 

31. The principal mines of quicksilver 
are in Hungary, Friuli, in the Venetian 
part of Italy, and in Spain. But it hap- 
pens conveniently for the gold mines of 
South America, that there is a considera- 
ble store of it in Peru. 

32. The most usual form in which it is 
found, would not show what it is to the 
unpractised eye. It is intimately combin- 
ed with sulphur, and has then the appear- 
ance of a reddish stone ; in this state it 
4s called Cinnahar, This is pounded and 
washed* 

33^ The entrance to the quicksilver 
Liines of Friuli is on a level with the 
streets of tlxe town, from which the de- 
scent is by ladders, into pits, ninety fath- 
oms, or a hundred and eighty yards deep. 
Being so low* they are liable to inunda- 
tions of winter : powerful engines are con- 
stantly at work, to keep the;n fit for the 
miners. But the chief evil attendant upon 
the wretched people en^ployed in them, 
aridies from the merci^ry itself^ which in- 
sinuates itself into the very substance of 
their bodies^ especially by its effluvia, and 

^oksilver called mercurv ? 90. Is it ever found 
in its fl^id state ? 31 . Where are the principal 
({^uici^ilver mineii ? 32. What is meant by cinna- 



pvodueea diwasei of a dveadAU MMfp^ 
which are often very fatal. 

24. Some of the people employed in 
these anine^ are condemned to work theve 
for their crimes ; and others are hired by 
the lure of high vragea. When the mcir- 
cury first gains power over their constitu- 
tion, they are a^cted with nervous treni- 
blings4 then their teeth drop out, for 
mercury loosens every thing it touches j 
violent pains, especially in the bones, suc- 
ceed, for the quicksilver penetrates their 
very substance ; and then they .soon die. 

35. As it is chiefly from the vapors 
and fumes of the quicksilver that these ef- 
fects proceed, the workmen take the pre- 
caution of holding in their mouths a piece 
of gold, which attracts the effluvia, and 
prevents the noxious matter from passing 
into the stomach. Yet cases have occur- 
red, in which the metal had so completely 
saturated the body, that a piece of brfuv 
rubbed with the finger only, would become 
white, from the quicksilver oosing out of 
the man's flesh ! - 

36. The ore in the mine of Juan Ca* 
belaca, in Pery, resembles a brick half 
burned. This is broken and exposed to « 
considerable heat, which drives the mer- 
cury ofl*, sublimed in smoke ; this smokt 
passes through several pipes, into cucur- 
bites or vessels filled with water. The wai- 
ter condenses the smoke, the parocles of 
quicksilver in it sink to the bottom, and 
are taken out pure. Even here, the work? 
men become paralytic, and do not live 
long. 

37. It has been matter of much dis- 
pute, whether quicksilver ought to be 
called a metal, a seniimetal, or an imper-t 
feet metal. Its fluidity is a principal 
reason for doubting ; now, you know aU 
metals become fluid, if there be but beat 
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Min qwefcsik«r.M b« a.tnetai, mff, it «oly 
iraquirea less bam to melt it tbon as; of 
■^e otkera. ladeed, w^eniu heat ia taken 
laiwy by ihe.Bpplkiatien sf pc^rerful freea- 
■ Wg mixtaroH, it beAomM hird, aui is mal- 

kkUe, Uke iMd. 

S& Mercury is iJia lM«riMt body in 

nature, next to gold «d<< ^tioa. It is 

very fluid, separMing with tbe utmoat ease. 

It is also extremely yolo^le, passing into 
^■noky fiiMea with a heu just above ttoil- 

■kg water; yet then its metallic nvtmo ie 
'Bot cliRngcd ; its partklea are only coin- 
. minuted; for, if this vapor Ite caught in 

cold :waier, its heat is thereby abstracted, 
-tAe mercury then tails to the boUom of the 

vessel, and unites in one fluid brilliaot 
-.anna, sa before. 

39. As quickalvw is so jieeessary in 
-the refining of ^Id fivm tlie ore, it mast 

bave been <>t great irapoitasee to Bpsin, 
when ahe liad tbe minca of Mexico. M 
jLlmaden, in the province of La JVfaticba, 
in Spain, is tiw principai nioe ; which 
was wrought only on aeceuM of tbe king, 
to send over to AnMrtca, to assia in work- 
ing his gold und silver mines there. 

40. In 1784, a great inundation took 
flaoe^ owing to something amiss in the 
machinery, which should liave carried olf 
tbe water. You may judge of the impor- 
tance of thie eubstaiice, when you learn, 
that Spain was tbtn oliiiged to apply to 
Austria, for no leas n quantity of quick- 
silver than six thoufiand hundred weight 
every year, for six years, till the Spsniali 
mineB could he cleared, and got isto 
proper order for waiting again. 

41. One cnnsiderable mine of quicksil' 
ver Is at Idria, a town of Carniole,.a pro- 
vince of Austria ; not Ar from Ae upper 
p^n ofthe Adriatic or Oulf of Venice. 

42. This mine was not known till 1497, 



wbe« th« moi» ef iia ditoovery, wm iMlMr 
curious. A few coopera inhabited tbtt 
part of the country, Ibr the cooventaaoe 
of being near tbe woods. One day, one 
of them having made a new tul^ and- 
twiBg desirous to prove its soundneav, 
placed it where tlie water dripping from 



tbe rock might fall into it ; is die moining, 
it laemed to stick to the groiiad ; vnd M 
first he, in his superstition, thought it was 
bewitohdd t however, examining it more 
doseiy, he found someliiing fluid, but 
shining, and very heavy, whs at thehoRon 
ofthe water in his tub. 

48. Not knowing what it was, he toolt 
me of it to a neighboring apothecary, 
who shrewdly gave the man a trifle, and 
bade him bring all he could find <of that 
odd stuff. Tbe Rory^ however, aaan 
became publie ; and a company Was formed 
for searcbing the mountain, and wortciag 
the mw,.» 

44. We will conclude this accouitt 'l^ 
quoting an iatevesting deacription by a 
Iravellpr, of s deaoent into this quicksilver 

ine of Idria in Germany. 

45. 'I thought 1 would viMi those 
dreadflii eubterraneous caverns where thoH- 
aamU are condemned (o reside, shut out 
from alt hopes «f ever seeing the light io£ 

id obliged to toil out a misev- 
able life under the whips of imperious 

itaioksnvtr 
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mk-^naMen. Imagine, to yott):8ell^ a h<de 
in the side of a mouiitaitt, about five yards 
over; down this jrou are lowered, in a 
kind of bucket, to more than a hundred 
fkthoms, the prospect growing still more 
gloomy, yet still widening, as jrou descend. 
At length, after swinging in terrible sus- 
pense for some time in this precarious 
situation, you reach the bottom, and tread 
on the ground, which, by its hollow sound 
under your f<^et, and the reverberations of 
the echo, seems thundering at every step 
you take. 

46. ^ In this gloomy and frightful soli- 
tude, you are enlightened by the feeble 
gleam of lamps, here and there dispersed, 
■o that the wretched inhabitants of these 
mansions can go from one place to another 
without a guide ; yet I could scarcely dis- 
cern for some time any thing, not even 
the person who came to show me these 
•cenes of horror. 

47. 'From this description, I suppose 
you have but a disagreeable idea of the 
place ; yet let me assure you it is a palace, 
if the habitation be compared with the in- 
habitants; such wretches my eyes never 
beheld. The blackness of their visages 
only serves to cover a horrid paleness, 
caused by the noxious qualities of the 
mineral they are employed in procuring. 

48. 'As they in general consist of male- 
fiictors, condemned for life to this task, 
they are fed at the public expense; but 
they seldom consume much provision, as 
they lose their appetites in a short time, 
and commonly, in about two years, expire 
through a total contraction of the joints. 

49. ' In this horrid numsion, I walked 
after my guide for some time, pondering 
on the strange tyranny' and avarice of 
mankind, when I was accosted by a voice 
behind me, calling me by name. I turned, 

very of this mine? 44—51. Give the traveller*! 
ieoount of « visit to this mine. 58. What of pla- 
linaf 53. Is it a metal of lecent discovery f 



and saw a ereamre, blaek and hideewi. 
who approached, and, with a piteous ao- 
cent, said, ' Do yon not know me ?' What 
was my surprise to discover the features 
of a dear fKend ! It seems he had fought 
a duel vmh an officer, against the empe* 
ror's command, and left him for dead; 
and he had been punished by banishment 
for life, to labor in these mines. 

50. < While he was speaking, a young 
woman came up to him, whose air showed 
her to have been bom to better fortune ; 
even this dreary situation could not destroy 
all her beauty. She was his wife ! She 
was daughter of a . high family in Ger- 
many. Being unable to procure her hus- 
band's pardon, she had affectionately de- 
termined to share his bondage with him. 

51. ^It is proper to add, that the officer 
did not die. When he recovered of his 
wounds, he, with great magnanimity, soli- 
cited pardon for his antagonist, and ob- 
tained it. So that in a few months the 
lady's brother came to enjoy the most 
affecting scene of delivering them both 
from the mines ; and restoring them to the 
favor and fortune to which they were en- 
titled by birth and mental endowments.' 

PLATINA. 

52. Platina is the heaviest of all metals. 
Its color is that of the purest silver. It is 
very difficult of fusion, and has been kept 
in the most violent heat of a glass furnace, 
for several days, without undergoing any 
alteration. 

53. Platina is a metal of comparatively 
recent discovery. It appears to have beep 
first mentioned in 1735; and a quantitj 
was carried to England from Jamaica ir 
1741. 

54. The part of the world where p]a> 
tina is found in the greatest abundance, at 
the present day, is South America. Santa 

When is it first mentioned ? 54. Where b pU^ 
tina found ? 55. Where his it been coined wta 
money f 
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Fcy netr CarthagetiB, ii the only place in 
South America where it is to be met With, 
Hurt hence the Spaniards have been' in the 
habit of proctiring It ^nee the year 1750, 
or thereabouts. 

45. Platina has lately been discovered 
iu Spain; and there are said to be two 
ancient candlesticks In a cathedral in 
Germany, apparently made of it, before 
America was discovered. More recently 
platina has been discovered in Russia and 
Siberia; and in the former place it has 
been coined into a beatttiflil piece of 
money, assuming a value next to gold. 

CHAP. XXII. 

USEFUL MKTALS. 

IRON. 

1. Iron is the most abundant and useful 
of all metals. It is found almost every 
where ; at least, in all mountainous coun- 
tries. Possibly it might be found in val- 
leys also,* if men would dig deep enough ; 
or rather, if they could do so ; for the 
waters would rush in, and prevent their 
operation, in low situations. 

2. Iron is so generally di^sed, that 
there is scarcely a stone, or even a cab- 
bage-stalk, but what, properly treated, 
would yield it ; though not in such quan- 
tities as woXild pay the expense of the sci- 
entifi<^ managemenL 

3. Norway exports several hundred 
thousand quintals of iron, chiefly wrought 
into bars. A few miles from Christian- 
sandt are several iron mines, the ore of 
which is fused with less difficulty than 
usual. They therefore mix it with ores 
which are more refractory, which by its 
ud are managed with greater ease. 

4. Wood is extremely scarce there- 
. abouts ; but, being near the sea, the ore is 

shipped ofl* to places more convenient for 

]. What of iron? 2. Is it generally diffaaed ? 
3. 4. What of the iron mines of Norway ? 5. 



the fbunderies. The principal iron-worki 
are at Moss. There, three or four hun- 
dred tons are melted at a time, in each 
kiln. The furnace is kept in constant heat 
and action, day and night, for about ten 
months together in every year. A cannon 
foundery is closely connected with the 
fiimace. 

6. Russia is one of the principal plaeei 
from which we obtain tron ; and our use 
of that metal is so great, and so constantly 
increasing, that our own stores are found to 
be insufficient. At Katherineburgh, in Si- 
beria, are the principal iron- works, belong- 
ing to the government. Here the river Is- 
set has a dam across it, two hundred yards 
long, six yards high, and . forty broad, by 
which the water is raised to a sufficient 
height to work the several mills, and pow- 
erful engines, requisite for working the 
mines advantageously. 

6. Iron appears to exist in plenty 
through many parts of North America. 
Some mines have been opened, and are 
wrought to considerable adviantage, on 
James River. As the same plot seems to 
be well stored with coal, no doubt the 
produce of these mines will, some day, 
yield great emolument to the proprietors. 

7. England abounds in mines of iron. 
When these are adjacent to coal mines, 
the benefit is very great, as the ore can be 
worked at a trifling expense. These 
mines are found chiefly in the northern 
counties ; Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Shropshire, have many forges and 
smelting-houses. The forest of Dean, in 
Gloucestershire, has long been famous both 
for its oak-timber above ground, and its 
iron mines beneathj^ 

8. Swedish iroiP is reckoned among 
the best found any where, especially for 
small wares and cutlery, as is well known 
at Sheffield and at Birmingham.* Great 

Russia? 6. Iron in North America? 7. England? 
8. Sweden ? 9—13. What is Mr. Wraxairs d^ 
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quantities are smelted in Dalecarlia, where 
Gastavus Vasa hid himselH If we should 
like to descend into an iron mine, we had 
best take our descriplion from a famous 
one in Sweden. Mr. WraxalPs yisit to 
that at Danmora, is quite to our purpose. 
In most mines, the ore is dug out ; but in 
this, the whole is loosened by gunpowder; 
and the subterraneous ezj^osions caused 
by this operation are most terrific. 

9. The stones are thrown up, by the 
violence of the powder, to a vast height 
above the surface of the earth ; and the 
concussion is so great, as to shake the sur- 
rounding rock on every side. 

10. Mr. Wraxall arrived at the niouth 
of the great mine, which is half a mile 
iu circumierence, just in time to witness 
one of these explosions, which take place 
f*V€ry day at noon.- As soon as the explo- 
sions had ceased,., he determined to de- 
scend into the mine.' The inspector of 
the mines remonstrated against it very 
strongly, but finding hini determined, a 
clean bucket was provided, and he got 
into it, with two men to accompany him :: 
this bucket was fastened to a rope ; and 
he almost repented of his temerity when 
he had descended about half way, for he 
could but just see the sky over his head, 
and in the deep dark abyss below he 
could discern nothing; neither could he 
touch the sides. 

11. Had the rope broke, all the three 
muse have been daslied to pieces. lie 
continued suspended in this manner nine 
minutes,, slowly descending, before he 
touched the bottom ; for the mine was 
four hundred and eighty feet deep; ex- 
ceeding the height? of St. PauPs Cathedral, 
as much &» if half the Monument were to 
be placed on the top of it. 

12. When^ safely at the bottom, the 
view around him was awfully sublime.* 

•erii^a of ftr vitit to the' mine at Daamora.^ 



Daylight was reiy feeble at tb<t< giwfr 
depth ; in many places it could iietpen»*> 
trate, and flambeaux were used.^ There 
were huge frames of wood stretohing- 
across from one part of the rock to anr 
other, on which the miners sat, with great 
unconcern, boring holes for the powder, 
against the next day's explosion.- Yet at 
such heights were the men at work, thai 
on any false balancing, they must havf 
fallen, and been dashecl to pieces. The 
fragmenta torn up by the ^explosion which 
had taken place just before his descent, lay 
about in wild' confusion, which made the 
scene the more appalling. 

13. He remained three-quarters of an 
hour in these gloomy caverns, traversing 
every part of them with his guides. Thir- 
teen hundred workmen are employed in 
them. Ice and cold surrounded him here, 
although, above, the weather was quite 
wasm. In one of these remote caveme 
were eight miserable wretches, warming 
themselves at a charcoal fire, eating their 
scanty pittance, and resting awhile firom 
their dreadful occupation.**-;:^ 

14. We may add to this a quotation 
from Mr. Coxe, who travelled thither. 

15. < I stepped into a bucket, and hung 
suspended in the open air, in the same 
manner as if a person were placed in a 
basket at the top of a high spire, and 
gradually let down to the ground, by e 
ro.pe and puliey<. While I hung suspended 
in mid air,- and so giddy that I could not 
venture to^ look down, I observed three 
girls stancHng en the edge of the bucket 
which was ascending, and knitting, with 
as much unconcern as if they had been on 
firm ground. My curiosity was soon sat- 
isfied ; L wa» drawn up again in the same 
manner, and to prevent giddiness, I closed 
my eyes.' 

16. The iron mines of Sweden employ 



14.15. Mr. Coxe't description? 16. How manv 
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tM^Bty-fiy^ tboawmd persona; awd Mj^ 
•BT^ thousand tons of metal are produced 
%Tery year. 

17. Iron is^not often found in a metallic 
^tate, but most commonly in reddish^ 
brown stony lumps ; sometimes fibrous. 

18. The first operation is, by violent 
fire, to reduce these stones to a state of 
fusion. This is done in vast furnaces, 
where the heat is excited, and kept up for 
months together; fVesh fUel and fresh ore 
being kid on the top in alternate layers. 
As the metal melts, it drips down through 
the bars of the grate, into a channel, which 
conveys it into hollows made in sand, 
where it hisses, boils, and eventually sink- 
m^,. cools, in the shape provided for it. 
The larger masses of iron thus obtained, 
are called sows^ and the smaller sort are 
called pigs, 

19; This cast-iron is harsh and un- 
manageable ; being very brittle, it flies and 
cracks under the hammer. Its parts are 
globular like so many iron peas, just adher- 
ing together, and separating with a blow. 
Cast iron must therefore be wrought, with 
hammers of great weight, Hiked by mill- 
work. This immense power, while the 
iron is in a melted state, forees- these round 
globules into a longer shape,, till they- be- 
come threads ; and by being^ frequently 
vrrought, these threads become intertwist- 
ed, so as to produce great toughness, al- 
diough there is great pliability alsp. Or, 
the iron is made excellently malleable by 
passing it, while in a state of Aision, be- 
tween immense rollers^* Although Swed- 
ish iron is- Beckoned the most pliable,, yet 
English iron becomes e^ual to it, when it 
is wrought with sufficient labor. Spanish 
iron is apt to crack ; ami Geitman iron is 
too coarse„ except for ordinary purposes^ 

Eirsons are employed in the Swedish mines? IX. 
ow is iron, generally found ? 1%.. What is the 
first operation withiitrf? What is meant by sows 
and ptgs of iron? 19» What ofcast^xDn? 20^.1 



20. Sled is bon highly wrought, and 
refined 1^ a process in which, being 
heated, but not fused, with charcoal, bones^ 
leather, and such matters, it imbibes soma 
sulphureous, principle, which renders its 
grain finer, the fibresr more elastic, and the 
whole surface more susceptible of a polish. 
It thus becomes admirable for all finer 
wares, and all cutting toolsj where the 
edge must be extremely thin, and yet very 
strong ; as knives, razors, lancet^ &c. 

21. There are two places in Great' 
Britain well worthy of mention, fbr tha* 
extent of their iron works. One is Oole^ 
brook-Daley in Shropshire. The other ia^ 
in Scotland, called, from the river on 
which it stands, the * Carron iron-works f 
just above where the river enters th« 
Frith of Forth. 

22. At the latter place, above a hundred 
acires of land have been converted into 
reservoirs,, to supply the machinery with 
the continual power of water ;. by which 
eighteen large wheels are turned.^ Sixteen 
hundred men are in constant employ, 
whose weekly wages amount to almost 
seven hundred pounds^ Six thousand ^V9 
hundred tons of iron are smelted every 
year. 

23. At these most extensive works, are 
cast five thousand pieces of cannon annu«> 
ally ; some of them a»e ship's guns).carrying 
balls of thirty- two pounds' weighty, the gun 
itself weighing forty-two hundred weight 
Huge cylinders are also cast here, for 
steam-engines,, and various other machine* 
ry. Also kitefaea cooking machines, ovens, 
stove-grates, &c. down to articles of di» 
minutive siae,< and. great nioety of work- 
manship. 

24. front ore* is abundantly scattered 
throughout North America;; and the re^ 



What is steel^!^ 21 . What are the two places in 
Great Britaint ^worthy of mention for their iron* 
works ? 22. 23. What of the Carron iroi^ works ? 
24. What of. iron m.tiie U.-Stattes P 2&< What-oC 
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■ourcefl of the United States with respect 
to this metal, are very considerable. The 
manufactories of iron are numerous ; and 
all the various articles from cannons and 
heavy machinery to spikes and nails, 
which are formed of this useful metal, are 
now made, in an ingenious and excellent 
manner, in this country. ^ 

COPPER. 

25. Copper is a well known metal, so 
called from its having been first discovered, 
or at least wrought to any extent, in the 
island of Cyprus. It is of a fine red color, 
and has a great deal of brilliancy. It has 
a sensible odor, especially when rubbed 
or heated, and is of an unpleasant taste. 
Copper, in point of usefulness, yields only 
to iron ; it is widely dispersed, being 
found pure, and also combined with vari- 
ous mineral substances. It is much used 
for alloying gold and silver. 

26. Copper is usually found in mines 
deep down in the earth ; though some few 
mines are open to the air, as the mine in 
the Pary's mountain, in Anglesea, in Wales. 

27. It is generally the case, that when 
a country is rich in ores underneath the 
surface, it has no rural beauties. This is 
especially the case where mines of copper 
are found, for the fumes of it are destruc- 
tive to vegetation. As you come near to 
Pary's mine, you see nothing but rough 
shapeless rocks, piled one upon another, 
till you approach a large basin, or wide 
pit, having on one side a small lake, which 
no bird ever sips at. The fumes which 
rise all around from the burning heaps of 
copper, are enough to sufiTocate one, if in- 
cautiously inhaled. Mosses and lichens, 
which grow on every other rock, cannot 
live here. 

28. The ore is abundant in sulphur, 

^— — 1— ^ ■ ■■■■■■■■ I ■ ■■^» ■!! I ■ ■ ■ I ■ II .^ 

eopper P 26^ Hdw is it usually found ? 27. What 
of the rural appearance of a country, which is 
rich in ores? 28. Does the ore abound in sul- 
phur ? How is it purified firom that substance ' 



from which it is purified by bumiay. 
After being broken into lumps about th« 
size of an egg, it is placed between tw9 
very long walls, twenty or even fifty yards 
in length, equally distant in every part^ 
and about four feet high. The ore is pile^ 
up, not only to the height of those walls 
but much above them. The top is thei 
roofed over with flat stones and clay, si 
closely, that the ftimes cannot escape 
or the walls are sometimes completel] 
arched over, with bricks for this purpose 

29. At regular distances flues are formed 
at the top of these arches, which stride tc 
a considerable distance, bending over like 
a Gothic arch. The fumes of the sulphur 
which rise from the ore when it is set oa 
fire, rise up these flues, and being cooled 
by the length through which they passi 
they strike against the top of the arch, and 
fall down in a very fine dust of sulphur. 
This is gathered, melted, and run into 
moulds, when it becomes the Stone-brim 
stone of the shops. These vast mounds of 
o]*e take several months to burn ; four, six. 
or even ten months. 

30. This loss of the sulphur reduces 
the ore to one-fourth of its original bulk* 
but it is now good copper. It is then 
pressed and washed, to fit it for the mar- 
kets The water used on this occasion 
becomes strongly impregnated with cop- 
per, which the acid of the sulphur had 
dissolved. This water is carefully stored 
in proper pits, as is all the water they find 
in the mines; because, from this, some of 
the finest metal is extracted, by a very 
curious process. 

81. The pits are thirty or forty feet 
long, half as much broad, and nearly two 
feet deep. Into these pits, full of the im- 
pregnated water, they put a considerable 

29. How is the stone-brimstone of the shops ob- 
tained ? 30. What is done with the ore when 
purified ? What of the water used on this occa- 
sion.' 31. What are put into these pits ? 32. 33 34 
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quantity of iron ; old iron bits, bars, or 
broken anchors, will do; but it is found 
best to procure new plates of iron, four 
feet long, half a yard broad, and almost an 
inch thick. The particles of copper float- 
ing in the water precipitate themselves 
upon the iron ; which is in the mean 
while dissolved by the acid liquor, into a 
yellowish ochre. The iron pieces are fre- 
quently taken out, and the copper on them 
scraped off. This is repeated till the iron 
is wholly consumed ; and the copper thus 
obtained is the purest of any. 

32. The appearance of this Pary's mine 
is uncommon, because it is in a manner 
open to the day; being a large pit, a hun- 
dred yards long, about forty yards wide, 
and twenty-four yards, or above seventy 
feet deep. The copper ore is cut out, as 
stone from a quarry, in large lumps. At 
the ends of this pit are deep hollows cut, 
penetrating into the mountain ; the roofs 
of which are supported by pillars of metal- 
lip ore, left untouched. These caverns 
wind a considerable way under ground, 
but the whole mass over them, sides, and 
roof, will disappear, as they proceed in 
cutting the ore away. 

33. The sides of this open pit are almost 
perpendicular. The descent into it is only 
by rugged Htep?, cut in the rocky ore, in a 
few places, assisted by several ladders, and 
a ropj; to hold by. The most surprising 
part of the operation, is the obtaining the 
ore from the sides of this pit. Wooden 
platforms are projected from the toj) of 
the opening.' 

34. A windlass on each serves to lower 
and raise the baskets which convev the 
miners; who thus descend down the steep 
sides to the part where they work, on the 
upright face of the precipice. There they 
get out the ore with pickaxes, or blast 
it with gunpowder; tumbling down the 



What is said of Pary's mine ? 35. Copper in 
Cornwall ? 36. May copper be obtained from tlie 
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masses of ore, with a thundering noise, to 
the bottom of the pit. 

35. Vast mines of copper are wrought 
in the county of Cornwall in England. 
That county is chiefly famous for tin ; but 
the copper is ajso in abundance, and of 
great importance. ^ Large lumps of native 
copper, of considerable purity, are found 
there, not very deep in the soil. But the 
ore is plentiful, and in constant working. 

36. Much copper, and of the purest 
kind, is obtained from the lumps of mun- 
dic, or marcasite, found in the tin mines. 
These lumps were, for years, regarded aa 
of no Value, and were thrown away ; but 
scienre has now discovered a mode of ex- 
tracting copper from them, to the amount 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling per annum ; and it is equal in 
goodness to the Swedish. 

37. There is a peculiar copper mine at 
Ectou Hill, near the river Dove, in Derby- 
shire. Thirteen thousand pounds were 
spent in searching before any ore could be 
found ; then, at two hundred yards' depth 
vast quantities were discovered. The pe- 
culiarity of this mine is, that the ore do(^8 
not spread in veins, hither and thither, as 
is commonly the case, but sinks down per- 
pendicularly, widening as it deepens, in 
the shape of a huge bell. It is the deep- 
est mine in Great Britain. 

3S. Sweden abounds in copper, which 
is in high esteem: this is principally found 
in the province of Dalecarlia, whence alao 
comes th<^ir iron. These mines have been 
wrought for ages. On approaching them, 
one is amazed by the huge machines cqji- 
srructed to draw up the ore, some of the 
water-wheels being above forty feet in di- 
ameter. A great chasm appears, of extra- 
ordinary depth ; for the caverns dug out 
not being properly supported at first, the 
whole fell in. 



lumps of marcasite found in the tin mine ? 37. 
What is said of the copper mine at £cton Hill f 
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Sft.^ou pass into this ^oat mouth by 
wooden Mnirs, which ore carried over the 
wild maga of falleo rocks. Afler tliis deep 
(lescenl, you proceed borizoutally. The 
day-tight ia soon lost, and the close vapors 
become offeasive, especially as you deaceod 
■till lower down theae winding steps. 
The pestilential fumes, the darhueas, aod 
the rocko, give a dreadful appearance to 
the whole. The worlimen seem like un- 
Bubatanlial spectres, rathtr than iiving in- 
hahitanls of the earth. At one part, the 
neaiii ia so liot as to scorch ; and the sul- 
phureous stench is iptolerablc. 

40. In long winding galleries, and high- 
roofed caverns, the workmen, almost na- 
ked, arc seen hewing out the rich ore, and 
wheeling it in barrows, towards the spot 
where the buckets hang, which are i< 
It al>ove ground. 

41. It takes an hour to go down 
bottom of this pit, as it is twelve hundred 
fret deep : five hundred men are employed 
in it ; and it was here that the great Gu< 
tnrus VasB hid himself, as a common It 
borer, before he was raised to the throne. 

42. A Laplander, travelling with his 
rein-deer, near Droutheimi in Norway, 



discovered copper; which, on 

lion, led to the opening of a considerable 

Uid productive miue. Tljis has been 

M — 41. Describe the copper minei of Dilecailii 
in Sweden. *2. What is Mid of tbe Liplaiuter'i. 
riiicoveir of capper in Norway ? 43. U copner 



wrought almost two hundred years. 8ain« 
of the veins are almost worn out, but th< 
eastern division is still productive. Th« 
foubeas of the air makes the work verj- 
oppressive ; and sometimes a sugary tasM 
upon the lips, warns tbe workmen to flee 
ipowder is used to split the rocks and 
loosen the ore, which is principally of ■ 
gravelly nature. 

43. Very fine copper ia f^und in Japan ; 
me of it, indeed, is mixed with gold, 

which ibey separate. They cast it into 
small cylinders, the size of one's finger^ 
and something longer than one's hand. 

44. Copper is indeed distributed wide- 
ly; scarcely a mountainous country but 

copper mines. Ireland, Hungary^ 
Spain, may be added to those named ia 
Europe ; while the south of Africa, Hud- 
son's Bay, in North America, and eapecial- 
ty Peru and Chile in Soutli America, are ' 
plentifully stored with thia valuable ore. 

46. One of the largest masses of native 
copper ever noticed, was discovered by 
Mr. Schoolcraft, in the North West Terri- 
tory, about thirty milea from lake Supe- 
't weigha, by estimation, 2200 
pounds. Copper is met with in consider- 
able quantities in several parts of tbe 
United States ; but it Is not wrought yet ta 
a great extent 

46. Copper is applied to many useflit 
purposes. It is formed into thin sheets by 
being heated in a furnace, and subjected 
to pressure between iron rollers. These 
sheets are used for the sheathmg of the 
bottoms of ships, the covering of roofa 
and domes, the constructing of boilers and 
Blills of a large aize &.C. Theuseofcop- 
Iper in engraving is also very considerable; 
although steel is now preferred as being 
jbarder and more durable. 

47. Copper may be drawn into wire at 






44. In wbat other coontrie* 
does it abound ? 45. Where mi foona one tf 
the largest maMcs of native copper ever know** 
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gkut teoacity, or beaten into very thiu 
leaves, though not so thin as gold may be 
beaten. Verdegrts, an article of consider- 
able use in the arts, and in dyijig, is made 
from copper ; it is the rust of the metal, 
and exhibits a beautiful green. It is a 
dieadly poison. tf.«^ 

BRASS. 
48: One of the most brilliant and useful 
productions obtained from copper, is brass. 
This is formed by the addition of zinc. 
i broMrn stone called calamine, is an ore 
>f zinc ; if layers of copper are intermin- 
gled with layers of calamine in powder, 
tnd charcoal, the application of a strong 
neat will drive out the zinc in vapor which 
firill penetrate the copper, and change it 
into brass, which is very different in color, 
«nd much harder. By this proc'ess, cop- 
per loses its malleability, and is less liable 
lo rust. 

49. The manufacturing of brass seems 
«ii have been very anciently discovered, as 
we r^ad of its being known before the 
flood (Genesisy iv. 22.) The earliest ac- 
counts we have, represent m$ny weapons 
of war as being made of it, as well as most 
of the money. 

50. The best brass consists of four parts 
of copper to one of zinf ; and when the 
latter is in greater proportion, compounds 
are formed called tombcu:, Dutch gold, and 
pinchbeck. Brass is much used in the 
small wheels and other nicer parts of 
watch-making. 

BELL-METAL. 
^51. Bell-metal is composed of eighty 
parts of copper and twenty of tin. Its 
color is grayish white ; it is very hard, so- 
norous, and elastic. Less tin is used for 
church bells than for clock bells ; and in 
very small bells, a little zinc is added to 
the alloy. 

46. To what purposes may copper be applied? 

47. What of verdegris ? 48. Brass ? 49. Wiu its 
miaufactiue known to the ancients? 50. Of 



CHAP. xxin. 

USEFUL METALS.— CoatiHOBi^. 

TIN. 

1. Tin is a metal, which has a fine 
white color like silver. When fresh its 
brilliancy is very great. It has a slightly 
disagreeable taste, and emits a peculiar 
smell when rubbed. It seems to have 
been one of the earliest articles of com- 
merce in Britain ; for the Phenicians trad- 
ed to England for tin, ^ye hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

2. They called Britain, Barutanac, or 
the land of tin; and some have even 
thought that to be the origin of the pre- 
sent name of the Island. It is an arti- 
cle of considerable exportation to this day. 
Some countries in Germany have mines 
of tin ; but the supply is not in any quan- 
tity beyond what is sufficient for their own 
use. It is England which affords to most 
other nations this simple and useful ma- 
terial. The tin mines are situated in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, where are also 
many productive mines of copper. 

3. In some places, the ore of tin bears 
so much the ap|fearance of common 
stones, that it is only by their great weight 
that the presence of tin is discovered. In 
other parts, tin and earthy substances are 
so intimately mingled, that they seem like 
a stone, of a bluish-gray color. 

4. The ore is usually found in veins, 
called by the miners a lode. These veins 
penetrate the hardest rocks. Small veins 
are first discovered, not more, perhaps, 
than half an inch in diameter ; but they 
increase in substance as they are followed 
The direction of these veins is usually east 
and west. Frequently, masses of ore of 
twenty pounds^ weight, are found ; some- 
times the vein, or lode,* breaks off sudden- 

what does ijfie best brass consist? 51. What of 
bell-metal ? 
1. What of tm ? 2. What was Britam called by 
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ly, and they hare to hunt for the continua- 
tion ; miners who are accustomed to this, 
are aware, that a little on one side they 
shall find the broken vein ; they dig, there- 
fore, and in general soon discover it. 

5. They follow thus the lode, or vein, 
let it wind which way it will, through the 
fiinty rock. When the waters become 
troublesome, they are pumped up by ma- 

"^chilery, kept constantly in motion by 
steam-engines. Sometimes it is more con- 
venient to cut a drain, called an aditj slo- 
ping downwards, to let them off; when 
this can be made, it saves, when once 
constructed, much expense. 

6. To raise the ore to the surface, they 
frequently sink a shaft, just over the spot 
in which they want it. Herein, the 
geometrical knowledge of the captain of 
tlie mine appears to advantage ; whatever 
may be the windings of the mine below, 
he traces similar windings on the surface 
above, and tells the workmen where to 
begin sinking the shafl, or well, at the 
same time those below begin working up- 
wards ; and both work on till they meet. 

7. In this case, if those above should be 
but half a yard perpendicularly away from 
those below, it would be thought a bung- 
ling job. The rope to descend through 
the shafl must hang perpendicularly ; if it 
press against the sides, it will not work. 

8. At the top of this shaft is placed a 
windlass, by means of which the kibbuts, 
or baskets of ore, are wound up. 

9. Near St. Austle, in Cornwall, is a 
tin mine, which has not less than fifty 
shafts, half of which are still in use. 
Some of these veins have been worked a 
full mile in lengh. The depth of the 
shaft is nearly seven hundred feet. 

10. At St. Austle's Moor, there is an- 
other mine of stream tin. Into a narrow 
valley, about three miles long, many small 

the Phenicians ? 3. 4. What is said of the ore ? 5, 
How do tliey follow this vein? 6. 7. 8. How do 



streams from the hills empty tbemselTet^ 
Almost staignating) they have formed a 
collection of soil, nearly twenty feet deep; 
and the several materials of which this ia 
composed, have settled, the heaviest at 
bottom, of course, into several stra^ t. 

11. The first strata are earth, c^ay, and 
gravel ; then comes a stratum of more 
stony substances, and firmer consistence ; 
these reach to the depth of ten or twelve 
-feet. Beneath these comes a layer of tin 
stones, some as big as an apple, some 
small almost as sand* The tin found in 
these stones is very pure. At the depth of 
eighteen or twenty feet, you come to the 
solid rock, in which is no tin. They wash 
off the earth, sand, and gravel, by conduct- 
ing narrow streanis of water through the 
most promising parts, and thereby they 
lay bare the tin stones with tolerable ease. 

12. The ore, when raised out of the 
mine, is broken in stamping mills, the lift- 
ers of which are kept in action by water- 
wheels, and are shod with iron. They 
continue stamping till the ore is small 
enough to pss away through an iron gra- 
ting beneath. A run of water in the mean 
time helps to cleanse it. 

13. Tiie next process is to melt it, 
which is done in furnaces built on pur- 
pose ; the melter having about one-third 
of the produce for his trouble. It is then 
assayed, to examine its fineness. When 
it has been run into large blocks, it must 
be coined, before it can be marketable* 
This is done by tlis proper ofiicer, who 
cuts off from one corner a small part, an4 
then stamps it with the seal of the Dutchj 
of Cornwall, and the name of the smelter. 
A duty of four shillings on every hundred 
weight is paid to the Prince of Wales, as 
Duke of Cornwall. This brings in from 
ten to thirty thousand pounds per annum, 

14. The substance of pewter is tin ; the 

they raise the ore to the surface ? 9. What of the 
Cornwall tin mine? 10. IJ. St. Austle's Moor F 
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9iher metals mingled to make it pewter, are 
lead and brass, in small quantities. When 
pewter plates, &c. were displaced by the 
introduction of earthenware, one consider- 
able market for tin was destroyed. 

15. In the operation of making tin-plate^ 
irery thin plates of iron are covered with 
a coat of tin ; which* gives to the tin more 
folidity and firmness than it possesses nat- 
urally. These tin-plates are then wrought 
iito utensils of great variety, for domestic 
service, being very cleanly and whole- 
lome. 

16. The process is as follows: Thin 
plates of iron, -perfectly clean and bright, 
ire dipped into melted tin ; which is kept 
<ii its metallic state by a covering of melted 
lallow, by w^hich it is defended from the 
«:r. The affinity between the two metals 
is such, that the iron is instantly, and firm- 
ly, covered with a thin layer of tin. This 
tin covering keeps the iron from rusting, 
and also renders it very pliable imder the 
hamn>er; so that it is easily formed into 
many culinary articles. The surface of 
this tin-plate is rendered peculiarly smooth, 
by being passed between powerful rollers. 

17. The inside of copper and iron ves- 
sels can also be covered with a coating of 
tin. To perform this, the inside of the 
vessel must be well cleaned, by rubbing 
it with an acid or with sal-ammoniac. 
The tin is then melted in the vessel, and 
by the help of old rags doubled up, is 
spread all over the surface, wherever it is 
wished that it shoulPadhere. 

18. Tin makes part of the cargoes sent 
out to China. The Dutch made great 
profit, by supplying the Chinese from some 
mines of tin in Sumatra. The East-India 
Company, therefore, determined to share 
with them in this trade, by sending out 



12. What is done with the ore? 13. The next 




annually many tons of tin, from the En- 
glish mines in CornwallJL. 

hEAtfV 

19. Lead is of a bluish gray color; it is 
upwards of eleven times heavier than wa* 
ter. Next to iron, lead is the most exten- 
sively dispersed, and is one of the most 
abundant of metals: it has never been 
found pure, but mostly combined with 
iron, manganese, antimony, silver, or ^eir 
ores. The lead used for common pur- 
poses is obtained from an ore called galena, 
or sulphurate of lead. 

20. About seven or eight hundred 
pounds weight of lead are obtained from a 
ton, that is, twenty hundred weight of 
ore ; there is commonly a mixture of silver 
with lead ; and a ton of the metal vvill 
yield nearly fifty ounces of silver. 

21. Lead is one of the softest of metals; 
it may be cut with a knife, yet it is not 
very ductile ; for it cannot be drawn into 
wire, nor can it well stand the pressure 
which might make it into a thin leaf; it so 
easily cracks. Yet the closeness of its 
particles is such, that it is the heaviest 
metal, next to gold and silver. 

22. All mechanics who work in lead, 
suffer more or less from its poisonous 
effluvia. Even when transformed into 
white lead for painting, the artificers are 
afflicted with a peculiar, and very terrible 
sort of colic. 

23. Lead is easily calcined by fire, or 
converted into a fine powder. And this 
powder is made to take a variety of beau- 
tiful colors, according as the heat is man- 
aged, from yellow called massicot^ to a 
fiery red called minium, or more com- 
monly, red lead. It may even be convert- 
ed into glass, opaque as it is ; and much 
of it is used in making that transparent 

many pounds may be obtained from a ton of the 
ore ? How much silver? 21. What of the pr«)per- 
ties of lead ? 22. The poisonous effluvia? 23. May 
lead be calcined ? What is massicot ? Minium ? 
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-bodj. -Siigsr of lead, which i* a bbIe 
drawn from it by vinegar, is extremely 
sweet; but it is one of the rankest poisons 
we know of. 

24. Lead is forced through a mill of 
peculiBT construction, by the glaziers, to 
OS to produce a groove on each aide, for 
holding the small oquares of glass in case- 
mente. It is ftlso, by wooden rollers, 
made into flat sheets, three or four feet 
wide, and of still greater length; in which 
state it is used tbr sinks and cisterns, or 
for covering bouses, 

25. Melted lead is poured through re- 
volving sieves, raised to a great height, 
over a cistern of water, to form shi 
revolving sieves let it through in small 
drops while liquid ; end in that liquid 
the {vessure of the etmoepfaere makes 
every single drop perfectly round ; it how- 
ever cools in falling from so great a height, 
and, dropping into water, it is not flat- 
tened, hut retains its roundness. In this 
manner shot is formed, for sportsmen. 
Ditferent sized sieves make the shot larger 
or smaller, by letting tbrough more or less 
of the melted lead. 

26. The ore of lead is sometimes dug 
out with a pickaxe, and sometimes the 
mine is blasted with gunpowder. But X 
have found a story which may 
while it shows the manner of the opera- 
tion. It irf taken from Gilpin's Picturesque 
Tour in Scotland : 

27. 'A gentleman, of the name of 
Lothian, had long sought ore, in the hilh 
near Cory-lin, but in vain. Many a timi 
he resolved to desist, but the workmen 
raised his spirits with fresh hopes; 
times, they said the rock was j 
through, which had occasioned so much 
delay ; or the soil was nianifesily marked 
with signs of ore; or springs were found 
which had the true niioeral itnge. They 
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thus deluded him wkb falsa Iiopei^ tiD he 

almost ruined. 

B. At this crisis, a boy came seeretlj 
to him, and told him that the men were 
deceiving him ; that ore had been found, 

vas hid up from him. Mr. Lothian 
perceived the depth of their roguery; they 
mtended to ruin him, and then hoped to 
take the afiair on themselves, at a low 
rate. The boy declared be should be mur- 
dered if it were found out that he had 
^ven this information. 

29. Lothian encouraged the boy, and 
told him, that the next morning be would 
come into the mine as usual, and finding 
the boy idle, he would scold him. It was 
agreed that the boy should feign to be in 
passion at being scolded, and should, as 
anger, throw down his tools as near 
the place where the ore had been found 
as possible: this 'was done accordingly. 
He struck the boy fbr hia Idleness, and 
the boy, in apparent anger, threw down 
his tools, and declared he would work for 

no longer. 

I. Lothian marked the spot, without 

ling to notice it. He began talking 

with the men as usual, and received the 

usual answers. At length, he took Up 

picka:ce, and began striking liere and 



i when he soon dt»- 
d, as if greatly but> 
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fiTMedy cftUed all tke men to examine if 
this were not the right place to work at. 
They were loth to own it ; but, as he con- 
tinuiid picking, they were obliged to see, 
and at his command they dug deeper. 
When they could resist the discovery no 
longer, they af&cted to wonder how they 
could have worked so near, and not 
found it before. The ore proved to be 
very rich, and he soon recovered his 
finances.' ^, 

31. The lead mines of the Mississippi are 
very productive. The tract is more than 
200 miles in extent, tau<l contains inex- 
haustible quantities of lead ore. The 
chief mines are in the neighborhood of 
Galeua in the northwestern part of Illinois. 
Here are the richest lead mines on the 
globe. There are very productive lead 
mines in the neighborhood of Potosi, in 
Missouri. The ore is found not in veins, 
but in detached masses from two to twenty 
feet below the surface of the ground. 
About 3,000,000 pounds are annually 
smelted. A 

NICKEL, 

32. Nickel is found in different parts of 
Germany. When perfectly pure, it is of a 
fine white color, resembling silver. It is 
more malleable than iron. It is attracted 
by the* magnet as strongly as iron, and 
may be converted into a magnet. Nickel 
is employed in potteries, and in the manu- 
facturing of porcelain. A beautiful green 
color inffv be obtained from it. 

zqpc. 

33. Zinc is a metal of a brilliant white 
color, with a shade of blue, and is com- 
posed of a number of thin plates adhering 
together. The ore is often found in great 
quantities, in lead mines. 

MANGANESE. 

34. Manganese is about seven times 
heavi^ than water. Its color is a rusty 

31. What of the lead mines of the Mississippi ? 
How is the ore /ound? 32. Nickel? 33. Zinc ? 



gray. It is brittle, in a stif^t degree mal- 
leable, and is never found pure. It ia 
used in glass-making, and a beautifbl violet 
color is obtained from it, which is employ- 
ed in painting porcelain. 

ARSENIC. 

35. Arsenic is a metal of a light lead- 
blue color. It is a substance of very fre- 
quent occurrence, being found in combina- 
tion with almost every other metal, as well 
as with sulphur and lime. Arsenic is one 
of the most active of mineral poisons, and 
a very small quantity of it is able to de- 
stroy life. It is also sometimes used as a 
medicine, and, when judiciously employed, 
is capable of producing the most powerful 
and beneficial effects. Arsenic is much 
employed in the arts. It is used in glaz- 
ing porcelain, and the manufacture of 
glass. It is also much used in the com- 
position of paint. 

ANTIMONY. 

36. Antimony is a substance separated 
by fusion from a very hard and heavy 
lead-colored metal, which has a sparkling 
appearance when freshly broken. It is 
employed in medicine and in coloring 
glass. It is also used in the composition 
of type-metal. Mr m 

COBALT. " I 

37. The weight of this metal is about 
eight times that of water : its color is grity 
with a tinge of red, and it is very difiScult 
of fusion. It is attracted by the magnet, 
and a beautiful blue colo£ may be obtain- 
ed from it. The solutioi> of muriate of 
cobalt affords a celebrated sym])athetic 
ink. When much diluted, if letters are 
traced with it on paper* and allowed to 
dry, they are invisible; but when the 
paper is exposed to a moderate heat, they 
appear of a lively green. They disappear 
again when cold, but by a very strong heat 
they may be rendered permanent. ]^ 

34. Manganese.^ 36 Arsenic.' 36. Anthnony' 
37. CtrtMUt.' 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

COAL. 
1. Coal appears, in some cases, to ha vie 
been originally vegetable matter, and, by 
long burial in the earth, to have been 
soaked with bitumen, till its very sub- 
stance has been changed f for sometimes 
it has been found but partially changed, 
with ilie fibrous formation yet discernible. 
More commonly, however, it seems to 
have been some earthy substance, thus 
impregnated and changed, by petroleum, 
or some oily matter. 

2. England is highly favored by this 
kind provision of fuel, suited to her cold 
cliuinte, and especially necessary for a 
niaijufacturing country. For ages, in- 
deed, wood was the only kind of firing in 
use; and as the island was anciently so 
much covered with timber, the commodity 
did not become scarce. As, however, pop- 
ulation increased, and com was wanted, 
tlie forests were cut down, and the land 
brought into culture, so that in some dis- 
tricts fuel became scarce and dear. 

3. In countries where coal abounds, it 
was iini)OS8ib1e but some particles, at least, 
must have been washed out of the earth 
by the floods. This takes place to the 
))resent day. That these black stones 
would burn was the next discovery, and 
sourching for them was as natural, when 
wood became difficult to procure. 

4. Newcastle-uj)Ou-Tyne, in Northum- 
berland, is a principal coal country. Hen- 
ry III. gave the inhabitants the first char- 
tor for digging coal, about the year 1239. 
Tliey were, however, forbidden to be 
brought to London at one time, till the 
destruction of the woods about the city 
rendered some other supply of fuel neces- 
sary. At present, the quantity i^ very 
great : in the year 1800, eight hundred 

L What of coal ? 2. What country particular- 
ly aboondi in this substance ? 4. What of Kew- 



and sixty-stx thousand eight hundred an^ 
ten chaldrons were brought to Londou 
A chaldron contains thirty-six bushels 
The quantity increases every year, and 
fully keeps pace with the great increase 
of houses. 

5. That the various substances under- 
neath the soil lie all in strata, has fre- 
quently been stated. Coal is found in this 
manner. Sometimes the stratum is many 
feet thick, sometimes not more than six 
inches. When found, it is followed, and 
though thin at first, it soon becomes more 
profitable. In following the vein of coal, 
the miners are obliged to go far into the 
bowels of the earth, and sometimes to 
great depths. 

6. The coal mines at Whitehaven in 
England are very wonderful. You enter 
at the bottom of a hill, and pass an 
amazingly long way among huge galle- 
ries, where the roof is propped up by vast 
pillars of coal, left for that purpose, nine 
feet high, and thirty-six feet thick. The 
mines sink to the depth of seven or eight 
hundred feet. They run under the sea to 
a great extent ; so that large ships sail 
over the miners* heads. The stratum of 
coal is always inclined, or dips as they call 
it ; and frequently the miners have to sink, 
or to rise, a hundred feet, or more, to find 
the remainder of a broken vein. These 
breaks appear to be the consequence of 
some violent concussion of the earth, by 
which the vein of coal is cast up, or down, 
out of the regular cdlirse ; such a break i^ 
called a dyke, 

7. One of the most remarkable coal- 
works was at Borrowstoness, in Scotland 
The vein of coal went under an arm of 
the sea, till it reached a spot half a mile 
from the shore; this was formed into a 
quay, for an entrance, as commg more 



castle-upon-Tyne ? 6. How is coal found? 6. 
The coal mines at Whitehaven? 7. Borrow 



tmncdiatelj upon the woifca; the coal 
w*B Imid there, and sbipping could come 
eloee, and take them in. Fresh w&ier 
■prang from die bottom of the mine, and 
was pumped out, from a. depth of 240 
feet. It was a irouderflil work, and woa 
wrought to great adrantage for many 
yearti. At last, an extraordinarily high 
dde rose above the mouth of the coal- 
pit, and drowned the whole concern, with 
otl who were then at work in it, ■ 

8. Besides the general gloominess of 
working so far under ground, the tnineni 
are liable to several dangerous accidents. 
Poul air, which suSbcates and kills ; and 
the fire damp, which catches, if any flame 
comes near it, find explodes like a volcano, 
and bums for a long while, even for many 
months or years. As this foulness takes 
fire only from flame, a machine was 
vented which produced a stream of sparks, 
by a wheel of flints striking against steel ; 
which glimmering Ught sufficed for the 
workmen. 

9. Sir Humphrey Davy afterwards dis- 
covered, that the foul air was too thick to 
pass between close iron wires ; he Ihere- 
fbre invented a lamp to be enclosed in a 
case of wire gauze ; so that although the 



light passed through this wire work readi- 
ty, the £re damp lodged on the outside 
and was perfectly harmless. This is a 
very important safeguard to the miners ; 



Hf 6. To what 
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in a son of oven ; il thus becomes charred, 
and will bum afterwjyds without smoke, 
but fiercely. In the buroiog of coke, s 
sort of tor arises, which is carefully pre- 
served, BDd is very useful, ■ Also, the hy- 
drogen gas, disengaged in the process, 
may be caught ; aod when purified, it 
feeds the latiipa wliich burn so brillisoily. 

13. Some coal is so compact, that it is 
turned into toys, suuff-boxes, &c. This 
is called Ccmtul coal ; and is found in 
England and difFerenl parts of Scotland. 

14. Anthracite is the name of one of 
the most useful iiinds of coal. It has been 
found in several European countries, but 
occurs in the greatest abundance in the 
TJnited Slates, where it has become an ar- 
ticle of great importance. This coal is in- 
flammable with Bome <lif!iculty, and burns 
without smell or smoke., 

15. In Pennsylvania, the anthracite coal 
formation covers a tract of country many 
miles in width. Mauch Chunk, upon the 
Lehigh, Pottsville, al the head of thi 
Schuylkill canal, and Wilkesharre, upon 
the Susquehannab, have afforded the chief 
supply of coal from this region, as we 
the greatest proportion consumed in 
United States. Much of this coal ia irani»' 



ported from the mines by means of rail- 



16. At Piurtwnouth, in Rhode Idand 
exteauye bed of diie cot! exists; and 

a nfine <^ Anthracite has been opened at 
Worceater, in Uasaaobuwtta, M the hand 
of the Blaekatoae canal. 

17. The names given to coal are various, 
and are generally taken from the pUco* 
where it is found. Most of the bitumin^, 
ous coal consumed in the eastern states, 
is exported from Liverpool; although con 
siderable quantities are brought from Nov* 
Scotia, called Fictou and Sydney eaai,iJfJ 

CHAP. XXV. 

GRANITE, MARBLE, &c. 

GRANITE. 

1. Granite is a very hard rough kind 
of stone, BO called from being sprinkled 
over with a greet many liHie stains, tbat 
resemble grains of sand. It is considered 
as tlie foundation rock of the globe, or 
that upon which all secondary rocks repose. 
Granite occurs In masses of vaal ibicknesB, 
which are commonly divided, by flssurea, 

to blocks. 

2. There are various kinds of granJMt 
and it occurs of different degreea of hard* 
nees. In Rusaia may be seen immenaa 
pillars of solid granite, which have re- 
ceived a polish nearly equal to that wbich 
may bo imparted to fine marble. 

3. Grarute is found abundantly distri- ' 
buted through New England and other 
parts of the United States. The most 

iQbrated quarries in Massachusetts, are 
those of Cbelmaford and Quincy, which 
have supplied the materials for the finest 
ttures in Boaton and the neighbor* 

4. The Portland stone of England is iii 
high r^ute. It IB sometimes called free- 

g, becBUBB It works ftedy, cuts aujr 
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way, and is not apt to split, aa man; other 
stones do. 

S. The Me of Portland, as it ii called, 
is a long narrow peninsula, on tlie cosHt 
of Dorsetshire. The whole slip of land 
19, 08 it were, one single rock, sorrDundsd 
with a vast ledge of rocks, stretching into 
tfte sea, and making the place as impreg- 
nable BB any fortification eeiild do. Here 
are quairies, which have been dog for 
many years, and have been famous even 



since the reign of Jantes I. The finest 
Rtructurea are built with this stone ; and i 
is calculated, that nine thousand tons el 
it ere u^ed every year. It is remarkable 
fbr its whiteness end durability. The 
■docks are trequenily very large, and the 
removal of them is very difficult. 
AIARBLE. 

6. Marble is a kind of stone composed 
chiefly of lime. It ia found of a great 
Yariety of colors, and is of so hard, com- 
pact and Ann a texture, as readily to take 
a beautiful polish. 

7. The marble most esteemed by etotu- 
aries is that which Is brought from the 
island of Paros, situate in the Archipelago ; 
this was the a])ecieB of marble employed 
by the prince of sculptors, Praniteles, and 
by Phidias, both of whom were natives of 
that island. The Parian marble hardens 
by exposure to the air, which enables it to 



resist decompomtion for ages. Its color is 
snow-white ; and when polished, it has 
some^ng of a waxy appearance. It 
receives with great accuracy lite most 
delicate touches of the chisel. 

8. Although the United States are 
.known to be rich in marbles, hitherto 

very little pains have been taken to ex- 
]Jore them. The quarries of Pennayl- 
vania, which are distant about 20 miles 
from Philadel[^B, afibrd a handsome mhr* 
hie. A similar variety is also quarried 
in Thomeston, Maine. Beautiful white 
marble is abundant in Massac h usetls ; it 
is extensively wrought at Lanetborough, 
Lenox and Stockbridge. The verd anHqut 
of New Haven is said to be the rarest am] 
most beautiful marble yet discovered in 
the United' States. The quarries, though 
believed to be inexhaustible, are not 
wrought at present. 

SLATE. 

9. Slate is a fossil or compact stone that 
may he split into plates. There are sev 
eral varieties of this mineral, chiefly din- 
tinguished by their color, whicb ia in gen- 
eral gray, intermixed with blue, green or 
black streaks. There are very valuable 
slate quarries in Maine, and other parts of 
tlie United States. The principal use of 
slates is in the covering of houses, for 
which they are well adapted. Slate la 
also extensively employed for the purpose 
of writing, after its surface has been prop- 
erly smoothed. 

SOAPSTONE. 

10. Soapstone, or steatite, as it is called 
in science, is a substance so soft that it 
may be easily cut by a knife, and in most 
cases scratched by the nail. It is a com- 
pound of silica, magnesia, alumina, oxide 
of iron, and water. It is somewhat oily 
to the touch, and is often mixed with talc, 
asbestos &c. Common steatite occurs in 
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masses or veins, or small beds. The soap- 
stone of Springfield, in Massachusetts, and 
Francistown in New Hampshire, appears 
to be composed chiefly of talc. 

11. Steatite is not susceptible of a very 
fine polish, but its soilness and its property 
of becoming hard by heat, render it a use- 
ful mineral in the arts. It is employed for 
rhe hearths of furnaces, the sides of fire- 
places and stoves &c. It has even been 
used for the purpose of engraving; for 
being easily cut when soft, it may be made 
to assume any form, and afterwards ren- 
dered hard by heat.' Steatite may be used 
in the manufacture of porcelain. It also 
forms the basis of some preparations of 
paint, and enters into the composition of 
the greater number of the balls which are 
employed for cleaning silks and woollen 
cloths. 

LIME. 

12. Lime is one of those earthy sub- 
stances which exist in every part of the 
known world. It is found purest in lime- 
stone, marble, and chalk. No one of these 
substances is lime, but they become , so 
when burned in a severe heat. Lime is 
etnployed principally as mortar in build- 
ing, and as a manure to' fertilize lands. 
Vast quantities of it are used for these pur- 
poses. It is also much used by tanners in 
the preparation of their leather ; by soap- 
makers for dissolving the oil, and by 
sugar-bakers, for refining their sugar. It 
is likewise of some medicinal use. 

13. Various pai'ts of the United States 
produce lime in great abundance. It is 
very plentiful at Thomaston and Camden 
in Maine, where it is burnt in great quan- 
tities for exportation. The limestone ca- 
verns of the western states contain a 
profusion of this substance. Chloride of 
lime may be obtained from common lime 
by a very simple chemical process.\<)( 

10. ll.SoapBtone? 12. What of lime? 13. Lime 
ill the United States^ 



CHAP. XXVI. 

WOODS. 

OAK. 

1. In point of strength, durability, aii4 
general use, oak claims precedence of al 
timber. More than eighty species of tfaL 
tree are known, of which one half inhabi 
North America, either within the territprj 
of the United States, or on the mountalitt 
of Mexico. 

2. The white oak is one of the mosi 
valuable of our forest trees. It attain! 
the height of seventy or eighty feet, witl 
a trunk six or seven feet in diameter. Il 
abounds in the New England States, bw 
is most plentiful, in Virginia and the mid- 
dle States. Among the great variety of 
uses to which this wood is applied, the 
most important is ship-building. It is also 
extensively employed by the wheelwright, 
and is used for the hoops of sieves, whip^ 
handles, &c. White osdc timber is export- 
ed in immense quantities from the ports 
of the northern and middle states. 

3. The European oak is said to be 
tougher and more lasting than that of 
America. The knotty oak of England, 
the 'unwedgeable and gnarled oak,' as 
Sbakspeare called it, affords superior tim- 
ber. England seems to have abounded in 
oak forests, although they have now be- 
come scarce. Oaks have been dug up in 
some places, buried a hundred feet deep 
in the earth ; their branches were all on 
them, and the wood had become so hard 
that no tool could cut it. 

4. The live oak is a tree of great im- 
portance to the United States. The leaves 
are evergreen ; and the wood is admira- 
bly calculated for ship-building. Its dura- 
bility surpasses that of the European oak 
The live oak is found along the coast of 

the United States from latitude 37*" to the 
■■■■ I ■ ■ ■.■■» ' . . ■ ■ . 

1. Whatof oak? 2. The white oak? 3. Europe 
an oak? 4. The live oak ? 5. The uses of oak. 



riiores of the gulf of Mexico. McBmires i 
faavQ heen taken by govertunent fbr the 
lireeerv^tiou tuid iroprovernent of live oak 
lilaotations. 

5. Besides the uses of oak in building 
either ships or bouaes, much use ia mnde 
of every part of it. Id Europe, itie i/atk 
by itB BBlriu^reDt qualities, is the -main de- 
pendence of the tanner. To the dyer, the 
suw-duat afiurds the menns of tinging his 
cloths ; and the acorns fatten pigs. 

PINE. 

6. About thirty species of pine arp 
known, of which nearly one-half inhabit 
North America. Norway furnishes im- 
mense quantities of this wood, BJid the 
whole country, especially the bleak moun- 
tainous parts, may be called one forest, 
chiefly of the flr or pine-tree. 

7. Norway has some mines, hut the 
forests afford its chief riches. Immense 
9ums are obtained from other nations, to 
purchase this convenient and useful tree, in 
its various shepea. Some Bimight whole 
trees are useful as masts for shipping, or 
for beama in houaea. Young atraight treea 



are called balks, and are split to make 
ladders. What are called dads, are large 
planka, perhaps twenty feet long, from 
nine inches to a foot broad, and three 
inches tbiclw. If not above five inchea 
wjdet they are called bailena^ 



8. The iwil of Norway wems l« snh 
the fir tribes. The seeds, scattered every 
where, fall into chinks and crevices in the 
rocks, where they appear to grow more 
luxuriantly than in any plainer spot. It is 
well it is so; otherwise, the amazing de- 
struction which takes place in felling tim- 
ber every year, muat have cut up the 
whole country long ago. Were you ta 
visit some of the ports of Norway, you 
would see such raounlainaus piles of deals, 
that you would suppose it could never all 
he used. 

9. All immense number of saw-railla 
are kept in motion. The tree is brought 
to the saw, by machinery, and kept iu,its 
place ; so that it is cut with great accuracy 
and expedition. Many families are em- 
ployed in the different branches of this 
national concern ; hb felling the timber 
floating it down to the places of exporta- 
tion, and sawing it out into deals. 

10. Norway ia much intersected witli 
lakes, and long arms of the sea. By these 
aasisiancea the timber is floated, with cnm- 
parative ease, to its deatination. These 
streams also supply the sawmills, and keep 
them in motion by their various falls of 

11. Christiana is a principal port, frotH- 
which the limber ia exported ; it ia seated 
at the bottom of a gulf, opposite the north- 
ern point of Denmark, and is a bcauiillil 

spot in the aummer time. Dronlheim also 
has a considerable export trade in limber; 
this port is situated on the coast of the 
Northern Sea. 

12. The red Canadian pine inhabits the 
whole of Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and is also found in the northern 
and eastern parts of the United States. 
The trunk riaes to the height of 70 or 80 
fr«t, and is chiefly remarkable for its uni- 
form size for two thirds of i.s length. 
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The wo»d i* eompMt oad fine-grained, 
rendered heiiv; by resuoiis matter, «nd is 
liighly eateemed for its Btreiigth and dure* 
bility. Id ihe British provinces and in 
Maine, it i» frequently employed in n&Tal 
architecture, eBpeeialty for the decks of 
vesaels, furniehing planks free trom knots, 
of forty feet in kngifa. It is exported to 
Great Britain both from Maine and ibe St. 
Lawrencej^ 

13. The trae yellow pine is widely 
spread over the llniled Sutea. On tlie 
MUth- western part of tlie Alleghany 
laountQine, and the iurronnding country, 
it enters into the composition of tlie forests, 
abounding on ibe most barren aoil. The 
trunk rises to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. Immensv quantities are med in 
the building of «hips, and in some districts 
houses are entirely constructed of it. The 
hoar.ds are exported to Great Britain and 
the West Indies. 

14. The pitch pine iahahits the northei 
and middle secuons of the Union, and does 
not appear to exist in tlie western or lower 
parte of the Southern States. It is m 
abundant along the Atlantic ceast, whi 
the aoil Is diversilied,butgeDeraliy meagre. 

15. The loblolly.or old field pme is fouad 
throughout the lower parts of the Sout' 
States. It often exceeds SO feet in height 
and has a wide spreading summit. The 
long'hmied pine is, perhaps, the most 
portant of all onr forest* trees. Not only 
does it ftiruish all the resin, tar, pitch and 
turpentine consumed in Ihe United Stales, 
but the litnber is valuable and enduring. 
The reslnoHS products are of six sons ; 
turpentine, scrapings, spirits of turpentine, 
resin, tar and pitch. The two first are de- 
livered in Ibeir natural stale, but ibe others 
are modified by the agency of fire. 

16. The turpenliue is die aap obtained 
by making iucisions into the truKk, and 



reaches the boxei placed to receive it. In 
general 3000 trees yield annually about 
is barrels of turpentine and 25 of scrap- 
ings. Nearly 100,000 barrels are exported 
annually lo the Northern States and to 
Great Britain. Throughout the United 
States, it is employed in the manufacture 
of yellow soap. 

17. Great quantitiesof spirits of turpcn- 
e are made in North Carolina, and 

about 20,000 gallons are exported anounl- 
1y to other ports of the United States, to 
England and to France. All the tar is 
made from the dead wood; and this ia 
supposed to be the cause of its inferiority 
to the tar of the north of Europe, wbicb 
is made from trees recently felled. Pilch 
Is tsr reduced by evaporation, 

18. The white pine is the loftiest tre* 
ia the United Stales, and its timber is 
used in mneh greater quantities, and for a 
greater variety of purposes than any other. 
Tbronghoat the Northern States, three 
fonrtlis of the houses are almost wholly 
of white jAae. It is also much used for 
masts of vessels, and much of it is export- 
ed fer that purpose. 

19. The persons engaged in procuring 
white pine lumber, after having previously 
ascertained where the trees abound, enter 
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Uie forasta in the beglnaiiig^ ^f winter, and 
establish themselves in huts covered usu- 
ally with birch bark, although the cold is 
^quemly most intense^ When the trees 
•re felled and cut into logs^ they drag them^ 
^y means of their cattle, to the nearest 
river, afler fixing upon them a mark of pro- 
perty. At the breaking up of the ice, the 
logs float down the current till they anive 
at their destination. If stripped of their 
hark, logs will remain uninjured for many 
years ; otherwise they are liable to decay. 

20. Maine furnishes nearly three fourths 
•f all the white pine lumber exported 
A'om the United States ; and next to Maine 
the shores of lake Champlain seem most to 
abound in it. The wood is fonned into 
clapboards, shingles &c., which are sent 
in great quantities to the West Indies./ 

21. Pine forests are extremely hable 
to be frequently ravaged by fire; and it 
is very difficult to arrest the flames 
when they have once seized iq>on them. 
In some parts of France, the following 
method is practised with success:— Jf a 
fire break out in the forest, a second is 
kindled at a point directly opposite,, when 
a current of air sets from the first to the 
second, which carries the flames to a com- 
mon centre, leaving the surrounding woods 
uninjured. 

CORK-TREE. 

22. The coVk-tree is a species of oak, 
which flourishes in Spain. There is a 
large wood of cork trees near the top of 
mount Etna, in Sicily. Indeed, in France, 
and in all'the south of Europe, it abounds. 

23. The trees must be fifteen years old,, 
before their bark is fit to be peeled.. They 
may then yield it six or eight years suc- 
cessively. The bark is cut lengthwise 
from the trees, from top to bottom, and all 
around it also. The bark is stripped from 

90. What does Maine furnish ? 21 . What of the 



the tree; yet the tree does not die, be 
cause the new bark, which comes every 
year, would push the former one off, were 
it not stripped in this manner. The 
sheets of bark are put under water, and. 
made flat by heavy weights put on them 
while soaking. It is afterwai^is dried, and 
then becomes fit for use. ^ 

24. It comes over to us in broad pieces,, 
four or five feet long, and eighteen or 
twenty inches wide. The cork cutterS| 
(for it is r*. bustoess by itself,) with very 
sharp knives, cut it into proper lengths, 
and round it fit for use. The best sort,, 
which are tolerably free from veins and 
cracks, are soft and pliable, and are called 
vehet corks. Good cork is very compres* 
sible, being very porous ; yet, by its elas-- 
ticity, it swells again, and fills up the place 
into which it has been forced, so complete-^ 
ly, that neither water nor air can pa8»' 
through it. 

25. The aineient Romans and Greeks 
knew the tree, and the bark was used as 
floats to fishermen's nets. It was used 
also by the ladies, as soles to keep their 
feet from the wet, and to raise such as 
wished to appear taller than their natural 
height. It was used sonsetimes to stop^ 
vessels; but not generally, for the Ro-^ 
naAD wine-vessels had larger mouths than 

la piece of cork could conveniently filL 
Wax, clay, pitch, and gypsum, were pre- 
feired ; ^r the n|>per part of the vessel was 
filled with oil, or honey, to prevent the 
air from having access to the liquor; a 
practice still conamon in Italy. 

26. The invention of glass bottles- 
brought cork into general use ; their necks 
being small,, the cork suits them, and ber- 
coiRCf^ the best sort of stopper. This was 
not till the fifteenth century. The Freneb 
cork -wood is the best we impory^ 

trees- be before tbeit bark is peeled? 24. How 
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CEDAR. 

27. The cedar of mount Lebanon, men- 
tioned in scripture, is reckoned one of the 
finest and largest trees in the world. Its 
wood is very hard, beautiful, solid, inclin- 
ing to a reddish color, and incorruptible. 
It is used in the manufacture of black lead 
pencils, and affords an excellent material 
for posts. Many of the West India is- 
lands, particularly Jamaica, are well stored 
with cedars. They are likewise very 
plentiful in North America. 

WALNUT. 

28. The common walnut is a very hand- 
some and a very useful tree. The young 
trees are oflen made into hoops, and the 
wood is made into axe-handles, and a 
variety of agricultural instruments. The 
white walnut, or hickory, is a native of 
North America, where it grows to be a 
timber of considerable dimensions. It af- 
fords excellent fuel. 

CHESTNUT. 

29. The chestnut-tree is met with in 
great abundance throughout most of the 
United States. It is very ornamental 
when growing, and it makes very good 
timber. Po^ts made of chestnut are said 
to be far more durable than those of oaK. 

MAPLE. 

30. Of the maple there are about thirty- 
six species, natives of various countries. 
Six are indigenous to Europe, about twelve 
to America, and the rest to vai-ious parts 
of Asia. The Great Maple, cabled also 
the sycamore and the plane-tree, is h&rdy, 
and grows rapidly, and to a great height. 
The timber is very close and compact, 
easily cut, and of a handsome color. As 
it often takes a fine polish, and bears vai*- 
nishing well, it is much used for certain 
parts of musical instruments. Before the 
general introduction of pottery ware, it 
was the common material for bowls and 
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platten of all sorts; and maDy.are still 
made of it. 

31. The sugar maple grows plentlfalljr 
in the United States; and from the sap 
of it, a considerable quantity of sugar is 
made. The method of obtaining this sugav 
has been already described. 

TEAK-TREE. 

32. The teak-tree is a native of India. 
It is used in ship-building like the oak. 
and has some resemblance to it in its tim- 
ber. It is a tree of uncommon size, and 
bears a hard nut. On the banks of the 
river Irawaddy, in the Birman empire, the 
teak forests are unrivalled ; and they rise 
so far over the jungle or brushwood, by 
which tropical forests are usually encuni- 
bered, that they seem almost as if one 
forest were raised on gigantic poles over 
the top of another. Efibrts are about to 
be made to raise this tree in Florida. 

33. There are numerous other kinds of 
trees useful either for their timl>er or their 
peculiar qualities, which our limits pre* 
vent us from enumerating. In the suc- 
ceeding chapter a description of the prin- 
cipal ornamental woods will be given. ;J^ 

CHAP. XXVIL 

WOODS — Continued. 

MAHOGANY. 
1. The common mahogany is One of 
the most majestic trees in the world. In 
Cuba and Honduras, this tree, during a 
growth of two centuries, expands to such a 
gigantic size, throws out such massive 
arms, and spreads the shade of its shining 
green leaves over such a vast surface, that 
even the proudest oaks of our forest ap- 
pear insignificant in comparison with it. 
A single log has oflen weighed six or 
seven tons, and been sold for more than 
one thousand dollars. * 
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2. The discovery of this beautiful tim- 
ber was accidental, and its introduction 
into notice was slow. A physician of the 
name of Gibbons, who resided in London, 
received in 1724 a present of some ma- 
hogany planks from his brother, a West 
India captain. The Doctor was erecting 
a house, and gave the planks to the work- 
men, who rejected them as being too hard. 
The Doctor's cabinet-maker was employed 
to make a candle-box of it, and as he was 
sawing up the plank he also complained 
of the hardness of the timber. But when 
the candle-box was finished, it outshone 
in beauty all the Doctor's other furniture, 
and became an object of curiosity and ex- 
hibition. The wood was then taken into 
favor ; and the despised mahogany became 
a prominent article of luxury among the 
rich. 

3. The mahogany tree is found in great 
ijpiantities on the low and woody lands, 
and even upon the rocks in the countries 
on the western shores of the Caribbean 
sea, about Honduras and Campeachy. It 
is also abundant in the islands of Cuba 
and Hayti, aud it used to be plentiful in 
Jamaica, where it was of excellent quality ; 
but most of the larger trees have been cut 
down. 

4. The season for cutting the mahogany 
in Honduras usually commences about the 
month of August. The gangs of laborers 
employed in this work consist of from 
twenty to fifly each^ but few exceed the 
latter number. They are composed of 
slaves and free persons, and each gang has 
cue person belonging to it termed the 
huntsman. His chief occupation is to 
search the woods, or, as it is called, the 
bush, to find labor for the whole. 

5. Accordingly* about the beginning 
of August, the huntsman is despatched on 
his important mission. He cuts his w^y 

3. Where is it found ? 4. When ia the aeason 
for cutting ? 5. How are the trees selected ? 6. 
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through the thickest of the woods to some 
elevated situation, and climbs the tallest 
tree he finds, from which he minutely sur- 
veys the surrounding country. At this 
season the leaves of the mahogany tree 
are invariably of a yellow reddish hue, and 
an eye accustomed to this kind of exer- 
cise can, at a great distance, discern the 
places where the wood is most abundant. 

6. He now descends, and directs his 
steps to the spot which he may have se- 
lected. Having reached it with his i>arty, 
the next operation is the felling of a suf- 
ficient number of trees to employ the 
gang during the season. The maliogany 
tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, a stage being erected 
for the axe-man employed in levelling it. 
The trunk of the tree, from the dimensions 
of the wood, is generally preferred ; but, for 
ornamental purposes, the limbs or branches' 
are generally preferred. 

7. A sufficient number of trees being 
felled to occupy the gang during the sea 
son, they commence cutting the roads upon 
which they are to be transported. This 
may fairly be estimated at two-thirds of 
the labor and expense of mahogany cut- 
ting. Each mahogany work forms in it- 
self a small village oti the banks of a river, 
and the nearer the trees grow to the river, 
the less difficulty there is in their trans-* 
portation. V\ 

8. If themahogany trees are mueh dis- 
persed or scattered, the labor and extent 
of road-cutting are of course greatly in- 
creased. It not unfrequently occurs that 
miles of road and many bridges are made 
to a single tree, that may ultimately yield 
but one log. When roads are cleared of 
brush- wood, they still require the labor 
of hoes, pickaxes, and sledge-hammers, to 
level down the hillocks, to break the rooks, 

and to cut such of the remaining stumps 

- - - . ■ . ■ ■ 

What is then done ? 7. A sufficient number of 
trees being felled—? 8. What of road-cutting > 
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as might impede the wheels that are here- 
after to pass over them. 

9. The roads being now in a state of 
readiness, which may generally be effected 
by the month of December, the mahogany 
tree is cut into logs, which are squared by 
means of the axe. In March, the season 
t)eing dry, it is time to draw down the logs 
from their place of growth. A gang of 
forty men is generally capable of working 
six trucks. Each truck requires seven 
pair of oxen and two drivers : sixteen to 
cut food for the cattle, and twelve to load 
or put the logs on the carriages. 

10. From the intense heat of the sun, 
the cattle, especially, would be unable to 
work during its influence; and, conse- 
quently the loading and carriage of the 
timber are performed in the night. Pieces 
of wood split from the trunk of the pitch- 
pine are used as torches by the workmen. 
The river-side is generally reached by 
the weaned drivers and cattle before 
the sun is at its highest power; and the 
log:s, marked with the owner's initials, are 
tiirown into the river. 

11. About the end of May the periodical 
rains again commence. The torrents of 
water discharged from the clouds are so 
great as to render the roads impassable in 
the course of a few hours, when all truck- 
ing ceases. About the middle of June, 
the rivers are swollen to an immense 
height. The logs then float down a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles, being follow- 
ed by the gang in canoes, to disengage 
them from the branches of the overhang- 
ing trees, until they are stopped in some 
convenient situation at the mouth of the 
river. Each gang then separates its own 
cuttings, which are recognised by the marks 
on the ends of the logs, and forms them 
into large rails; In this state they are 
brought down to the wharves of the pro- 

9. I^QW is the mahogany transported ? 10. When 
'w the operation of loading performed ? 11. What 



prietors, where tbey are taken out of tlie 
water, and smoothed on their sides by the 
axe. The ends, which frequently get split 
and rent by being dashed against rocks in 
the river, are also sawed off. They are 
now ready for shipping. Belize is the 
principal port for this purpose. 

BOX-WOOD. 

12. The box- tree is a native of all the 
middle and southern parts of Europe. It 
is a shrubby evergreen, twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and with bright, myrtle-shaped 
leaves. It has been remarked that this 
tree was formerly so common in several 
parts of England as to have given name to 
several places, particularly to Boxhill in 
Surry, and Boxley in Kent; and in 1815, 
there were cut dovni at Boxhill, as many- 
trees of this sort as produced upwards 
of £10,000. This tree was much ad- 
mired by the ancient Romans, and has 
been much cultivated, in latter times, on 
account of its being easily clipped into 
the forms of animals and other fantastic 
shapes. 

13. The wood is of a yellowish color, 
closely grained, very hard and heavy, and 
admits of a beautiful polish. On these 
accounts, it is much used by turners, by 
engravers on wood, carvers, and mathe- 
matical instrument makers. Flutes and 
other wind instruments are formed of it ; 
and furniture made of box- wood, would 
be varluable were it not too heavy, as it 
would not only be very beautiful, but its 
better quality would secure it from the nt" 
tacks of insects. In France it is in much 
demand for combs, knife handles and but- 
ton moulds: and it has been stated that 
the quantity annually sent from Spain to 
Paris is alone estimated at more than ten 
thousand livres. An oil distilled from the 
shavings of box-wood has been found to 
relieve the tooth-ache, and to be useful in 

of the swelling of the rivers? 12.>What of box- 
wood ? 13. Its color &4i. ? 14. What of engrtT* 
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other complaints; and the powdered 
leaves destroy worms. 

14. There is one purpose for which 
box, and box alone, is properly adapted, 
and that is the forming of wood cuts, for 
illustrations in books. These reduce the 
price considerably in the first engraving, 
and also in the printing ; while the wood- 
cut in box admits of as fine and sharp a 
finish as any metal, and takes the ink much 
better. It is remarkably durable too ; for, 
if the cut be not exposed to alternate 
moisture or heat, so as to warp or crush it, 
the numbers of thousands that it will {Mint 
is almost incredible. The illustrations of 
this book are engravings on box-wood. 

EBONY. 

15. Ebony-wood is brought from the 
Indies. It is exceedingly hard and heavy, 
susceptible of a very fine polish, and on 
that account used in mosaic ^nd inlaid 
works. There are many kinds of ebony : 
the most ' usual are black, red, and green. 
Black ebony is much preferred to that of 
any other color. It is now much less 
used than formerly; since the discovery 
of so many ways of imparting to other 
woods a black color. 

LIGNUMVITAE. 

16. The Lignumvitae of commerce is a 
dark-looking evergreen, and grows to a 
great size in the West India islands, of 
which it is a native. It is a very hardy 
tree, and retains its greenness in the dryest 
weather. It strikes its root deep into the 
ground, and thus defies the hurricane as 
well as the drought. The bark is hard, 
smooth and brittle ; and the wood is of a 
yellowish, or, rather, olive color. 

17. Lignumvitae is the weightiest tim- 
ber with which we are acquainted, and it 
is the most difficult to work. It can hard- 
iy be split, but breaks into pieces like a 
stone or crystallized metal. It is full of 
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resinous juioe, which prevents oil or water 
firom working into it ; and it is, therefore 
proof against decay. Its weight and 
hardness make it the very best timber for 
stampers and mallets of all sorts ; and its 
resinous matter fits it the best for the 
sheaves or pulleys of blocks, and for fric- 
tion rollers and castors. 

18. When full grown, the largest lig- 
numvitae trees are from forty to fifty feet 
in height, and from fourteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter. The resin of the lig- 
numvitae. Gum ChMMum of the shops, 
may be obtained by tapping the live tree, 
and also by boiling the chips and sawdust 
of the wood. It is aromatic, slightly 
bitter, and prescribed in chronic rheuma- 
tisms and other diseases. 

ROSEWOOD, &c. 

19. The wood most in use for cabinet 
works, next to mahogany is rosewood. 
The name of this species of wood is de- 
rived from its fragrance ; and it has long- 
been known to cabinet-makers. It was 
first introduced, it is said, from the island 
of Cyprus; though the great supply now 
comes from Brazil. The wiflth of the 
logs imported into this country averagos 
twenty-two inches, so that it must be the 
produce of a considerable tree. The 
wood is usually cot into veneers of nine 
to an inch ; and is employed in this way 
for all the larger furniture, such as tables ; 
but solid for the legs of chairs, tables and 
cabinets. 

20. There are many other varieties of 
fancy wood, as the oalamander wood of 
the island of Ceylon, zebra' wood, sandal 
wood, «atin wood, Coromandel wood &c. 
These are less used than those which we 
have described, but perhaps they are not 
much inferior to them in beauty. Brazil 
furnishes an midle^ variety of useful and 
ornamental wood.^ 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

DRUGS, MEDICINES, DYE-STUFFS &c. 

LOGW##D. 

1. This is the wood of a tree, a native 
of America, and which attains the greatest 
perfection at Campeacby and in the West 
Indies. The tree grows very high. Its 
seeds are known by the name of Jamaica 
pepper or allspice. Logwood is so heavy 
as to sink in water : it is hard, compact, of 
a fine grain, capable of being polished, and 
scarcely susceptible of decay. 

2. The chief use of logwood is for 
dying. For this purpose its juice, as it is 
commonly called, may be extracted by 
decoction with water. Alcohol extracts 
it more readily and copiously than water. 
The color of its dyes is a fine red, inclin- 
ing a little to .violet or purple. Acids turn 
it yellow : alkalies deepen its color. Log- 
wood is an article of great commercial 
importance. It is imported in logs, which 
are aflerwards chipped. 

BilAZIL-W#«D. 

3. This wood is so called from the 
province whence it was brou^t ; although 
it has been contested that the name and 
the wood were common before the dis- 
covery of America, and that the province 
received its name from the wood. The 
tree is large, crooked and knotty. The 
leaves are of a beautiful red, and exhale 
an agreeable odor. The principal use of 
the wood is in dying red ; and though the 
color is liable to decay, yet, by mixing it 
with alum and tartar, it is easily made 
permanent. There is also made of it, by 
means of acids, a sort of liquid lake or 
carmine, for painting in noiniature. 

FUSTIC. 

4. Fustic is the wood of a species of 
mulberry, growing in most parts of South 
America, in the United States, and the 
West India islands. It is a large and 

1. What of logwood? 2. lU uae? 3. Braul 



handsome tree; and the timber, though 
like most other dye-woods, brittle,, is hard 
and close-grained. It is very extensively 
used as an ingredient in the dying of yel- 
low, and is lai'gely imported for that pur-> 
pose. 

ANN#TT#. 
5. Annotto, or Arnatto, is a kind of 
buff-colored dye, which has acquired with 
us the name of JVankeen^ from Nanking* 
in China, whence the calico so colored 
first came. It is procured from the seed 
capsules of the BixOy a tree of South 
America. The seeds are contained in a 
pod similar to a chestnut. This article is 
extensively used in dying and painting. 

C#CHINEAL. 
6. Cochineal is found in Mexico, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and some of the 
West India islands, but it is in Mexico 
only that it is reared with care and forms 
an important article of commerce. It is a 
small insect, seldom exceeding the size of 
a grain of barley ; and was generally be- 
lieved, for a considerable time afler it 
began to be imported into Europe, to be a 
sort of vegetable grain or seed. It is prin- 
cipally used in the dying of scarlet, criin* 
son, and other bright colors. It is impor- 
ted in bags, each containing about 200 lbs. 

7. The two sexes of this insect are ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar in their appearance. 
The female, which alone is valuable for it8 
color, is ill-shaped, awkward and stupid. 
The male is very scarce, and one is sufii- 
cient for 300 females. It is small, slender 
and active in comparison with the female. 

8. The cochineal insect may, in some 
respects, be compared to the silk-worm, 
particularly in the manner of depositing its 
eggs. The insects destined for this pur* 
pose are taken at a proper time of their 
growth, and put into a box well closed^ 
and Jined with a coarse cloth, lest any of 
them should be lost ; and in this confine- 
wood? 4. Fustic? 5. Annotto? From what is 
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ment they lay theii^ eggs and die. At 
Oaxaca, cochineal insects are gathered in 
-large quantities, and form an iexten^re 
branch of commerce; the cultivation of 
these liltle creatures being there the chief 
employment of the Indians. Ooehineal is 
sometimes used in medicine.ynt 

9. Indigo is the drug which yields the 
beadtiful dve of that name. It is obtained 
from certain tropical plants, which are 
cultivated both in India and America. It 
is probable that the culture of the indigo 
plant has been practised in India from a 
remote period. As it is found in com- 
merce, indigo presents the form of little 
squiitre or oblong cakes, of a deep blue 
color, ft is brittle, rather light, and with- 
out taste or odor. Sulphuric acid is the 
only single agent that dissolves indigo 
without destroying its color. 

10. The indigo plant requires a light, 
rich soil, and a warm exposure. * It suc- 
ceeds best on newly cleared lands, on ac- 
count of their moisture. The seed, which, 
as to figure and color, resembles gunpow- 
der, is sown in little furrows, at a foot 
distant from each other. Though it may 
be sown in all seasons, the spring is com- 
monly preferred. When the plant has 
been cut down, it is placed in layers in a 
large wooden vessel, and covered with 
water. In this situation it cannot remain 
long in warm climates without undergoing 
some change. A blue sediment is finally 
obtained in this manner, which when 
dried is formed into small lumps, and 
packed for exportation. 

' 11. The value of the indigo consumed 
in the United States in 1829, was estima- 
ted at two millions of dollars. Of this, 
about one tenth part only, or 200,000 
potindfl was raised in the country. It is 
computed that British India supplies three 

it procured f Its use ? 6. Where is cochineal 
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fourths of all the indigo brought into 
European markets. 

MADDER. , 

12. Madder is the root of a plant of 
wiiieh there are several varieties. It is 
very much used in dying red ; and though, 
the color which it imparts be less bright 
and beaufifijl than that of cochineal, it ha3 
the advantage of being cheaper and more 
durable. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, Asia Minor, and India. 

BARILLA. 

13. Barilla is the name of a sea-plant 
which grows very plentifully on the coast 
of Spain. It abounds with soda ; and the 
impure ash^s of the plant, containing that 
suit in gi*eat abundance, form an important 
article of commerce. The ashes them- 
selves are commonly called barilla. 

GWM ARABIC. 

14. This gum exudes from the Egyptian 
acacia or thorn-tree, whose fruit affords 
the inspissated juice of that name. It it 
brought to this country principally from 
the Levant. It is employed by dyers, 
calico-printers &c., and is of some use in 
medicine. 

ASSA-F#ETIDA. 

15. This substance 'is brought in large 
masses from Persia and the East Indies. 
It is a compact, gummy, resinous sub- 
stance, and soft and pliable like wax when 
new. It smells like garlic, but much 
stronger, and has a bitter, biting taste. It 
is used in medicine as a powerful stimu- 
lant, particularly of the nervous system. 

C#PAL. 

16. This gum-resin is obtained from 
a tree, which is a native of North Ameri- 
ca. It is transparent, and of a bright 
brown color. It forms an excellent vai-w 
nish, which, when properly applied and 
slowly dried, is very hard and durable. It 
is applied to snuffboxes, tea-boards, &c. 
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CA#UTCii#UC. 

17. This substance, unmlly terined H- 
dian rubber, is prepared from the juice of 
a tree g^wing in Cayenne, and other parts 
of South America. The trunk of the tree 
is wounded by a sharp instrument, and 
the juice which flows from it applied in 
successive coatings on a mould of clay, 
and dried by the fire or the sun* When 
it is of a sufficient thickness, the mould is 
removed. 

18. Besides its use for removing the 
marks of black lead from paper, it is now 
employed in the manufacture of shoes, 
surgical instruments and a variety of other 
articles. India rubber shoes are exported 
from Para in South Americay and have 

.become a very important article of com- 
merce. This valuable product was first 
made known to Europeans in 1786. Va- 
rious attempts have beei^ made to trans- 
port it to Europe in its fluid state, but 
without success. Its application to the 
arts is various, but, until recently, no ad- 
vantage has been taken of one of its most 
remarkable properties, its elasticity. Two 
ingenious chemists of Paris, by a new pro- 
cess, have succeeded in spinning it into 
threads of various sizes^ and it is now wo- 
ven into suspenders, garters, surgical ban- 
dages for ruptures, fractured or dislocated 
limbs. 

GAMB#GE. 

19. Gamboge is a resinous gum of a 
firm and compact texture, and of a beauti- 
ful yellow color. It is chiefly brought 
.from Cambaja, or Cambo^a, in the East 

Indies, whence it has obtained its name. 
The best sort is of a deep yellow or orange 
color. It has no smell and very little 
taste. It is used in medicine as a strong 
purgative, but its principal use is as a pig- 
ment in water colors, though it does not 
stand. 

rillar 14. Gum Arabic? 15. Am-ibetida? 16. 
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OUBI-LAC. 

20. Lac or gum-kc is the produce of 
an insect, which deposits its eggs on the 
branches of a tree called Bihar, in Assanit 
and elsewhere in India* Lac possesses 
the properties of a resin, md is the basis 
of many varnishes, and of the finest kinds 
of sealing-wax. It is used in painting, 
and imparts a fine red color to silk «nd 
cott^. In India, lac is formed into rmgs, 
beads, and other trinkets. 

MTRKH. 

21. Myrrh is brought from the East In- 
dies, and likewise from Alexandria, Smyr- 
na, and Aleppo, it is hard, dry, glossy, 
and of various colors, and is the produce 
of a tree, of which very little is kaown. 
Myrrh has a peculiar and rather fragrant 
odor, and a bitter aromatic taste. It is 
used chiefly in medicine. 

TRAOACANTH. , 

22. Tragacanth is obtained from a small 
plant of the same name growing in Syria 
and other eastern parts. It is brought to 
us chiefly from Turkey. It is usually 
dearer than other gums. This article is 
of great use in medicine. Skinners and 
curriers likevrise use considerable quan- 
tities of it in the preparation of their 
leather. ;<^ 

CAMPH^A. 

23. Camphor, as we hare it, looks 
something like white sugar-candy. It is 
of the nature of rosin. It tastes very bit- 
ter; and will not dissolve in water, but 
only in spirits of wine. 

24. The camphor tree is a species of 
laurel, which grows in the East Indies, 
chiefly in the islands of Borneo and 
Ceylon. It is procured by distillation, in 
Japan. Great, quantities are used in me- 
dicine ; and Eastern princes burn it, .as it 
is very inflammable, gives a great light, and 
yields a considerable degree of f^igrance. 

ofgafnboge? SO. Gum-lac.? 21. Mynh? 2S.Tr»- 
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25. Camphor \» ijnpoited in cb€8t8» 
drums and casks. When pure, it has a 
strong, fragrant, penetrating odor, and a 
bitter, pungent, aromatic taste. Camphor 
is obtained in Sumatra in concrete masses 
from the heart of the tree $ but not above 
one tree in three hundred contains this 
valuable substance, which is daily becom- 
ing scarcer. China and Japan camphor is 
obtained by boiling the roots and smalier 
branches of the tree, cut into small pieces, 
in large iron kettles, on the top of which 
the camphor rises. When refined, cam- 
phor is in thin hollow cakes of a virgin 
Mrhiteness, and, if exposed to the air, total- 
ly evaporates. It is so inflammable as to 
preserve its flame in water. 

#PIUM. 

26. Opium is obtained from the white 
poppy, a plant which is cultivated in great 
abundance in India and other parts of the 
East. The poppy is planted in a fertile 
soil and well watered. When at its full 
growth an incision is made in the top of 
the plant, from which there issues a white 
milky juice, which soon hardens, and is 
Bcraped off the plants, and virrought into 
cakes. In this state it is exported. Opi- 
um thus prepared is a tough, brown sub- 
stance, has a peculiar smell, and a bitter 
taste. It bums very readily when held to 
a flame. 

27. The Turkish opium is in most es- 
teem, and large quantities of it are expor- 
ted to China. An excessive fondness for 
opium prevails in all parts of Turkey, and 
the East Indies. In vain have the laws 
of China condemned to the flames every 
vessel that imports, and every bouse that 
receives it ; its use is not less consider- 
i^ble. It is still greater at Malacca, Borneo, 
Sumatra &c. These islanders smoke it 
rtith their tobacco: those who are desir- 
ous of attempting some desperate action 
intoxicate themselves with the fume. The 

tained? 26. What of opium? 27. Turkish opiom? 



Turks,. likewise, smoke and efaew opium 
just before they go into battle. 

28. The eflTects of opium on those who 
are accustomed to take it in considerable 
quantities, are highly exhilarating. It pro- 
duces a kind of pleasing delirium, in which 
the imagination is vividly employed in 
contemplatmg the most delightful images, 
and forming the most extravagant com- 
binations of ideas. But the depression 
which ensues, when its eflects have subsi^ 
ded, is proportionally great. The ill cou* 
sequences which arise from the . use of 
opium are more serious than those from 
the immoderate drinking of wine. The 
most dreadful nervous irritation and de- 
bility are experienced, and the strength of 
the body, and the powers of the mind are 
soon destroyed* Laudanum, a powerful 
poison, is obtained from opiumji v 

GINSENG. \\ 

29. The root of this plant has been 
celebrated for a long time among the Chi- 
nese ; and indeed so highly is it prized as 
to have received the appellations of " pure 
spirit of the earth," and " plant that gives 
immortality.** Volumes have been written 
on its virtues, and recourse is had to it in 
every difliculty. The plant is said to be a 
native of Tartary, growing wild in a 
mountainous and wooded region, where it 
is collected with many precautions by the 
Chinese and Tartars, at the commence- 
ment of spring and in the latter part of 
autumn, and is so rare as to bring three 
times its weight in silver. An early 
traveller relates that the emperor of China 
employed, in one year, 10,000 Tartars in 
procuring this root. From China it was 
imported into Japan, where it was obtained 
by the Dutch, who first brought it to Eu- 
rope. 

30. Notwithstanding the extravagant 
price and high reputation of ginseng in 
China, it appears to be, really, a plant 
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of very little efficacy ; the* taste is sweet 
and mucilaginous, accompanied with some 
bitterness, and also slightly aromatic. The 
• same plant inhabits the United States, 
chiefly in the vicinity or upon the Alleg- 
hany mountains, and has been exported to 
China in such quantities as to reduce the 
price very much. 

LIQUfRICE, 

31. This root grows wild in many parts 
of France, Italy, Spain, andf Germany. 
The plant which affords liquorice-root sel- 
dom exceeds a foot in height; its leaves 
ate of a dark glossy green color ; the blos- 
soms are red, and produce small pods, 
which contain the seed. The inspissated 
juice of the common liquorice-root is 
brought to us" in rolls, or cakes, usually 
covered with bay-leaves, from Spain and 
Holland. Refined liquorice, or that de- 
scription of the article which is vended in 
thin, rounded, and glazed pieces, about the 
thickness of a crow's quill, is prepared in 
England and in this country. The whole 
process consists in evaporating the liquor- 
ice-ball anew, and purifying it with the 
help of isinglass &c. 

RHUBARB. 

32. There are several species of the 
rhubarb-plant. Two sorts of rhubarb are 
met with in the shops. The first is im- 
ported from Turkey and Russia. The 
other, winch is less esteemed, comes im- 
mediately from the East Indies. The 
mountains of Thibet abound with rhu- 
barb ; and it is produced in great abun- 
dance on the confines of China and Tar- 
tary. Rhubarb is much used in medicine. 
Its yellow color is remarkably less destruc- 
tible than any other vegetable yellows. 

MANNA. 

33. Several vegetables afford manna. 
It is extracted from the pine, the fir, the 
maple, the oak, the fig, the olive, and a 
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variety of other trees; but the ash, the 
larch, and the alhagi afiTord it in the larg 
est quantities. The ash which affords 
manna grows naturally in all temperate 
climates ; but Calabria and Sicily appear 
to be the most congenial countries to this 
tree ; or at least, it is only in these coun 
tries that it abundantly furnishes the juice 
called manna in commerce. 

34. The manna flows naturally from 
this tree, and attaches itself to its sides in 
the form of white transparent drops ; but 
incisions are made in the tree in summet 
to facilitate the extraction. The manna 
flows through these apertures upon the 
trunk of the tree, from whence it is de 
tached with WQoden instruments. The 
cdkagi is a tree which grows in Persia. A 
juice transudes from its leaves in the form 
of drops of various sizes, which the sun 
hardens. The manna most frequently 
used is that which is brought from Cala- 
bria. The best sort of manna comes from 
Sicily. 

ALUM. 

35. Alum is a mineral substance com- 
posed of a peculiar earth termed alvmine 
and sulphuric acid. Alum is sometimes 
found native, but by far the greater part 
of that which is met with in commerce is 
artificially prepared. The best alum is 
that which is made in Italy. It is shipped 
in considerable quantities from Smyrna, 
and some is brought from England. The 
principal use of alum is in the process of 
dying — as it gives permanency to colors 
which otherwise would not adhere at all, 
or but for a very short time. It is also 
used in medicine, and for a variety of 
purposes. The ancients ai-e supposed to 
have been unacquainted with alum. It 
was first discovered by the Orientals, who 
established alum works in Syria in the 
thirteenth or< fourteenth century. *|^ 
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dred yeari. Th« people of Biscay, a pror- 
of Spain, were eminent in this £sbery, 
and first foUowed the whales into their 
Polar recesseB. They were once common 
in the ocean, before they were bunted 
ihua. So that, in the time of Elizabeth, 
when the English began to prosecute that 
business, it was advised to procure from 
< Biscaye men skilflil in catching the whale, 
and orderinge of the oyle.' 

5. The oil indeed was the only mate- 
rial sought by the Enghsh for a long time. 
But a vessel which had been unsuccess- 
fully endeavoring to fish near Cape Bre- 
ton, in North America, met with the re- 
mains of, a ship of Biscay, which had 
been wrecked on that coast the year be- 
fbre ; and on board were found eight hun' 
dred pieces of whalebone, which were 
brought home. This was the first time 
any of that commodity appeared in Eng- 

6. The jaw-bones of the whale are very 
large ; a foot thick, and fifteen or twen^ 
feet long: they are sometimes set up aa 
gate posts: but what is called lehalcbont, 

not the bones of the whale, but rather 

me very large gristly substances which 

has inside its nioutb, by means of which 

strains off the snails it feeds upon, so 

that when it forces out the water, it still 

Instead of teeth, the whale 

has five hundred horny substances, lami- 

], or formed of thin plates laid one 

another. These are attached to the 

upper jaw, and make a sort of cage of the 

mouth. Some of them are five feet long, 

ending in fine hairs ; and they diminish in 

size, till some are quite small. 

7. The skin of the whale is not covered 
with scales i it is au inch thick, and under 
it is a lining of fat, called Uuii«r, almost 
half a yard thick. In so large a creature, 
this makes a vast quantity ; a single whale 
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yielding 
tons of oil. 

8. The flesh of the whale is eaten by 
the Greeiilanders, either raw or baked, or 
dried in the sun. Tbe skin, the tail, and 
the fins, are accounted delicoGiee without 
any cooking. Tbe iutestinea are formed 
into a trsUHjiarent skin, for their windows ; 
and tbe tendons are split into threads, for 
twine for their ueta, or for sewing. 

9. It may be supposed, that the catcb- 
iiig of a creature of auch an euormouB 
bulk, must be attended with cousiderable 
hazard. When a wbale is angry, it will 
somntimes dash the boat and all in it to 
destruction, with one atroke of 
tail. The ship itself is hardly able 
sist its fury, when attacked by it, 
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empty barrel to the enraged animal: if 
the whale attacks this, the boats row away 
in safety ; while be teases himself^ in beat- 
ing elMut this supposed enemy. 

10. Every ship cairiea with it six boats, 
with hands enough to put a harpooner 
and sis men into each. When tbey come 
to that part of the sea where tbey expect 
to find tbe fish, they keep two boats con* 
stantly on the watcb, and the others in 
readiness. When one of these watching 
boats descries a wbale, they both row af- 



ter it. The barpoonef who £m coraes 
near enough, daita hia harpoon into it, 
bet' B.TIk flesh.' 9—19. Ttm whale fiaheiyf. 



with all hia force. As .boob «e a whale te 
struck, an oar is set upright in the boat, as 
a signal ; and immediately all tbe other* 
row thither, la osBiit in .securing the prize 

11. To the bupeon i> attached a loaf 
line, BO coiled up aa to run out withoul 
i^indronce. Should it get entangled with 
the boat, the boat woitld he dragged uiidei 
water inetenily ; for t^ wounded SA 
swims off with pvat rapidity, bjmI often 
dives in a perpendicular direction. To 
prevent such a danger, one man standi 
over the line, as it pasaes the' edge of the 
boat, with a hatchet ruMd< ready to ^ik^ 
tbut he might cut the r<^e in an inatmt. 
Indeed, the Teloeii^ of the creature is «o 
great, that the men ccmtinually wet tbe 
edge of tbe boat wheve tbe line runs, leM 
it ahouM, by the< intense friction, cvuib 
fire. 

12. The wbale catUKit continue im* 
mersed in the water for any great length of 
time ; he must oome up to breathe. When 
they see him rising, they row after hiiui 
and strike bim with another barpocHi, in 
order to eneune and eipedUe bis dying. 
Becoming exhausted, he cannot now con- 
tinue under water so long aa before; and 
when he comes up again, he is little able 
to make a third descent. The boats 
therefore gather around bim, and the aten 
kill him with long lances. 

13. The harpoon is a long stafl; at one 
end of which is a ring far tJie line, at the 
other a triangular iron, or sharp barbed 
spear-head, for penetrating deeply into the 
craature's body. An iuBiruiiient more ef- 
fectual, and which is now coming into UB^ 
is the gfin hacpoon ; a oantriranoe for 
darting tbe inatrument from a blunderbuai^ 
or swivel gun. This will effect the pni^ 
pose more eertailily, and al a greater di»«- 
tance. Thu alee- is more merciful ; a^ 
by entering more , deeply, the fish is killed, 
at onee, or does not live above a quarter 
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of an hour. He is known to be near dy- 
ing, when the water he spouts out becomes 
tinged with Mood. 

14. When they have conquered him, he 
Is fastened with ropes to the side of the 
«hip, and the men begin, standing upon 
luni, to cut out his fat, in large lumps ; 
and to cut off, with hatchets, the whale- 
bone from his upper jaw. The substance 
of the carcass they leave for the bears or 
birds of prey. A fish so obtained will be 
worth a thousand pounds, or less, accord- 
ing to its size ; and produces about seven- 
iy butts of blubber. 

15. These fish, at first, came into alJ 
ihe bays, and shallower arms of the sea ; 
aut having been so much disturbed, they 
now frequent only the deeper waters. 
Davis's Straits seem of late to be their 
fiivorite haunt. Yet in November, they 
are found in great numbers about the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence to 
which the ' females retire to bring forth 
their young. 

16. Another product of the whale is 
Spermaceti, There is one species of 
whale so named, because it yields tliis 
matter in greater abundance. This is a 
white, flaky, half-greasy substance, of 
much use in medicine, for its oily quali- 
ties. Taken inwardly, it soflens and lu- 
bricates ; and by the same qualities, when 
Qsed externally, it renders the skin sofl 
and delicate. The ladies use it in their 
cosmetics ; and excellent candies are made 
of it. 

17. The real nature of spermaceti was 
not known for a long time ; but it is now 
agreed to be the brain of the whale ; some 
tons are yielded by a single fish. This is 
cut, and melted, and strained repeatedly ; 
by which means it becomes delicately 
white. 

18. Something like it may be manufac- 
tured from whale oil, and the coarser parts 
* — ' — ■ — - . . - ^ ^ . ^ ■ ■ . . . 
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of the fish, as the tall, &c. But this is not 
so ffood, nor will it keep its color. 

1 9. Another substance, having been 
found in the bowels of the whale, is sup- 
posed to be an animal concretion ; this is 
Amhergrii ; valued chiefly as a perfume, 
although the Asiatics use it as a spice, to 
flavor their dishes. It has oflen been 
found floating in the sea, and its true 
source was not known till lately. It is 
chiefly in the spermaceti whale that it has 
been met with. One lucky fisherman 
found in a whale a mass so large and fine, 
that he sold it for ^ye hundred pounds. ^ 

20. Although Greenland, and its neigh- 
boring seas in the North, have been fre- 
quented most for whale catching, yet these 
fishes have been discovered in the Antarc- 
tic seas ; and the Southern whale fishery 
has proved very lucrative; although the 
distance being greater, it becomes a much 
longer and more expensive voyage. The 
season in the Northern seas is in May, 
June, and July ; and, whether successful 
or not, the ships must come away by Au- 
gust, or they would be frozen up in the 
ice. 

21. Man is the greatest enemy the 
whale has ; yet he has others. The black 
spermaceti whale attacks and tears to 
pieces the smaller white whales. The 
unicorn fish never meets the great whale 
without a battle. The white bear sits on 
the ice watching his movements, and, 
plunging after him, by repeated wounds 
overcomes the unwieldy prize. Some- 
times two or more saw-fish attack the 
whale. The only weapon the whale has 
is its tail ; if he can strike his enemy with 
that, he dashes him to pieces. The saw- 
fish very nimbly avoids this by bounding 
out of the water, and, returning, strikes 
his saw into the back of the whale. 

22. In 1822, two boats belonging to the 
ship BafiSn went in pursuit of a whale. 

19. The soutfaem whak-fiihery ? 90. The eiM^ 
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John Garr was harpooner and commander 
of one of them. The whale they pursued 
led them into a vast shoal of his own 
species ; they were so numerous that their 
blowing was incessant, and they believed 
that they did not see fewer than an hun- 
dred. Fearful of alarming them without 
striking any, they remained for awhile 
motionless. At last, one rose near Carr's 
boat, and he approached, and fatally for 
himself, harpooned it. When he struck, 
the fish was approaching the boat; and, 
passing very rapidly, jerked the line out 
of its place over the stern, and threw it 
upon the gunwale. Its pressure in this 
unfavorable position so careened the boat, 
that the side was pulled under water, and 
it began to fill. 

23. In this emergency, Carr, who was a 
brave, active man, siezed the line, and en- 
deavored to relieve the boat by restoring it 
to its place; but, by some circumstance 
which was never accounted for, a turn of 
the line fiew over his arm, dragged him 
overboard in an instant, and drew him 
under the water, never more to rise. So 
sudden was the accident, that only one 
man, who was watching him, saw what 
had happened; so that wh^n the boat 
righted, which it immediately did, though 
half full of water, the whole crew on look- 
ing round inquired what had become of 
Carr. 

24. It is impossible to imagine a death 
more awfully sudden and unexpected. 
The invisible bullet could not have effected 
more instantaneous destruction. The ve- 
locity of^ the whale at its first descent is 
from thirteen to fifteen feet per second. 
Now as this unfortunate man was adjust- 
ing the line at the water's very edge, where 
it must have been perfectly tight, owing to 
its obstruction in running out of the boat, 
the interval between the fastening the 
line about him and his disappearance 

Oiies of the whale } 21—23. Carr's adventure ? 



could not have exceeded n the third part of 
a second of time, for in one second onlj 
be must have been dragged ten or twelve 
feet deep. Indeed he bad not time for 
the least exclamation ; and the person who 
saw his removal, observed that it was so 
exceeding quick, that though his eye 
was upon him at the moment, he could 
scarcely distinguish his figure as he disap- 
peared. 

25. A harpooner once succeeded in 
striking a whale, at the distance of three 
hundred and fifty yards. It dragged out 
ten lines, (2400 yards,) and was supposed 
to be seen blowing in different holes in 
the ice. After some time it made its ap- 
pearance on the exterior, and was again 
struck, at the moment it was about to go 
under the second time. About an hun- 
dred yards from the edge, it broke the ice 
where it was a foot thick, with its head, 
and respired through the opening. It then 
pushed forward, breaking the ice as it ad- 
vanced, in spite of the lances constantly 
directed against it. At last it reached a 
kind of basin in the field, where it floated 
on the surface without any incumbrance 
from ice. 

26. Its back being fairly exppsed, the 
harpoon struck from the boat on the out- 
side, was observed to be so slightly entan- 
gled, that it was ready to drop out. Some 
of the officers lamented this circumstance, 
and wished that the harpoon might be bet- 
ter /cwf; at the same time observing that 
if it should slip out, either the fish would 
be lost, or they would be under the neces- 
sity of flinching it where it lay, and of 
dragging the blubber over the ice to the 
ship; a kind and degree of labor every 
one was anxious to avoid. 

27. No sooner was the wish expressed 
and its importance explained, than a young 
and daring sailor stepped forward, and 

offered to strike the harpoon deeper. Not 

, ... —^^^^ 
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«t All mtknidiited foy tke surprise maAiftst- 
ed on every countenance at such a bold 
proposai) he leaped on the back of the Kv- 
ing whale, and cut the harpoon out lyith 
his pocket knife. Stimulated by his gsl- 
luut example, one of his companions pro- 
ceeded to his assistance. While one of 
fhera hauled upon the line and held it in 
his hands^ the other set his shoulder 
against the end of the harpoon, end though 
it was without a stock, coutrived to strike 
it again into the fish more effectually than 
at first ! 

28. The whale was in motion before 
they had finished. Afler they got off its 
back, it advanced a considerable distance, 
breaking the ice all the way, and survived 
this novel treatment ten or fifleen minutes. 
This daring deed was of essential service. 
The whale fortunately sunk spontaneously 
after it expired ; on which it was hauled 
out under the ice by the line and secured 
without farther trouble. It proved a 
mighty whale ; a very considerable prize. 

29. Captain L}rons while prosecuting 
the whale-fishery on the Labrador coast, 
in the season of 1802, discovered a large 
whale at a short distance from the ship. 
Four boats were despatched in pursuit, 
and twtf of them succeeded in approaching 
it so closely together, that two harpoons 
were struck at the same moment. The 
fish descended a few fathoms in the direc- 
tion of another of the boats, which was on 
the advance, rose accidentally beneath it, 
struck it with its h6ad, and threw the boat, 
men, and apparatus, about fifteen feet into 
the air. It was inverted by the stroke, 
and ftll into the water with its keel up- 
wards. All the people were picked up 
alive by the fourth boat, which was just at 
hand, excepting one man, who having got 
entangled in the boat, fell beneath it, anfl 
was unfortunately drowned. 
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30. The whal«*fiflhery is an important 
branch of American industry and enter- 
prise. Nothwithstanding the imposing 
dangers and severe hardships which it in 
volves, there are many who become at- 
tached to the pursuit. The inhabitants of 
Nantucket are extensively engaged in the 
whale-fishery, and their ships penetrate to 
the most distant seas pn tlje globe./ The 
town of New Bedford also sends forth 
many vessels in pursuit of the whale. It 
employs more than 40,000 tons of ship- 
ping in the business^;^^ 

CHAP. XXX. . 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

TOBACCO. 

1. Our first knowledge of this plant, 
now so valuable, was through the Span- 
iards, about the year 1560. They brought 
it from Tabaco, in the province of Yuca- 
tan, from which place it obtains its name. 
Sir Walter Ralegh introduced it into Engi 
land. The first time he smoked it was 
in private ; he had called his servant for ^ 
jug of water; when the man brought it 
in, he saw the smoke coming out of his 
master's mouth, and naturally supposing 
he was on fire, he as naturally threw tlie 
jug of water over l^m, to put it out. 

2. Virginia has been famous for the 
successful cultivation of tlie tobacco-plant. 
It has become the staple of the province ; 
though it is said to be now giving way to 
a much wider cultivation of wheat. The 
tobacco-plant, when full grown, will rise 
to six feet in height. The stem is pretty 
straight, rather hairy and clammy. The 
leaves are of considerable length, of a yel 
low green; those nearest the ground are 
the larges^ but they make the coarsest to 
bacco. 

3. As the plants grow, they require 

in the U. States are extensively engaged in it ? 
1. What of tobacco ? 2 — i Descnbe the plant 



but IB oDe form or otbcr it u arery nlmt 
made um of. Bo early u 1694, Pap« 
Urban VIII, iMued a butt ezcommiiiiiot- 
ing those wbo smoked io cburchea. Id 
Bpoin, France, and Gemany, in Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruiaia, tbe prac- 
tice of nnoking tobacco prevail! among 
tbe rich nod poor, tbe learned and tbe gay. 
Id our own country, smoking is often car- 
ried to excess. Tbe efieots of this practice 
are oAeit higbly injurious, and the longer 
a person refrains from it tbe better. 

7. For a long time fimoking was forbid- 
den in many parts of New En^od under 
severe peDalties. Id Ruuia it was pro- 
bibited under pain of faaTiog tbe nose cut 
off. James tbe Fira^ king of England, 
did not think it beneaUi tbe royal dignity 
to take up his pen apon tbe subject. He 
accordingly in 1603, published bis famoos 
' Coumerblaste to Tobacco,' in which the 
following remarkable passage occurs: — 
" It is a custom loatbesome to tbe eye, 
hateful to the nose, bsrmflil to tbe brain, 
dangerous to tbe lungs, and in the black . 
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8. Hemp is a 




plant 
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grows wild m tbe bast Indies and some 
parts of America. In the United States, 
tbe hemp has become naturalized in many 
spots, and is common in waste places 
along road-ndes &c. Though cultivated 
to some extent in the United Stateo, it still 
forms a large article of import from En- 
rope, and particularly from Russia. 

9. On); tbe coarser kinds of helip ara 
employed in making cordage ; the beUer 
I being used for linen, which, though it 
never be made so fine as that from 
is yet much stronger, aud equally 
susceptible of bleaching. Cloths mode of 
hemp have also this property, that their 
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color infpro^res by wearing, \MIb that of 
flax Mnen decays* 

10. Tbe hemp fdant^ grows nsuaUy to 
the height of (torn Art to six feet. It is 
aown io April, atid becomes fit fbr gather- 
tog in, after harvest. It bears a blue 

•flower, and the plant is yaluable both fbr 
its seeds, which are' given to birds kept id 
cages, as also for ita bark, which, when 
properly treated, becomes a tissue of tough 
long fibres ; of which thread, twine, cord- 
age, and huge ropes, are made. 

11. When the hemp-seed is ripe^ is the 
proper time to gather the plants; which is 
done by phicking them up by the roots, in 
small bundles. When the plants have 
been sufficiently dried, they are threshed 
with a flail, to loosen the rind in some de- 
gree. There is an outward husk,, which, 
being of no vse, is cleaned off. Then the 
whole plant is put into water to soak, till 
the proper bark begins to separate from 
the stem. It is then taken out, cut into 
suitable lengths, and dried. The fibrous 
bark becoming a parcel of strings. 

12. It must now be reduced into tow. 
This is done by a sort of combing, which 
is called hackling. The comb in this case 
consists of several rows of strong steel 
pins, eight or nine inches long. This is 
fixed on the bench« A handful ef these 
fibres is struck among the pins, and drawn 
out quickly, first one end of them, then 
the other. This is oflen repeated, and re- 
peated with hackling pins still finer and 
closer; till the whole is brought into its 
separate threads. In this mass of regular, 
distinct, and slender threads, it is called 
tow. ^ 

13. The tow is then spun into threads, 
finer or coarser, according to the work for 
which it is intended. If intended for fine 
'work, as cloth for shirts, &c. the opera- 
tion is much the same as for flax. 



8 What of hemp ? 9. The making of coxdage ? 
10. The hemp-i^ant? U— 13. How is the towi 



14. In qoinning tow far twine, or eord- 
age, the workman winds a wisp of it round 
his waist ; ao as the two ends of it may 
meet before him. With the fingers of the 
left hand, he nsiles a fbw of these two 
ends of tow together, and with the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, he draws out 
a sort of thread from these unite4 ends, 
and slightly twists it. On the adroitness of 
his right hand much depends. But the 
principal operation of the twisting is per- 
formed by a wheel which is turned very 
fast : this turns a hook, which is made to 
revolve with considerable rapidity ; and by 
this the thread he produces is strongly 
twisted. As tlie thread becomes longer,, 
he walks backward, spinning as he goes,, 
till he comes to the end of the walk. 

15. Much hemp is spun for thread, to 
weave into sailcloth. As a large ship 
takes thirteen or fourteen thousand yards 
of canvass, it is no little quantity that will 
suffice for our navy. Then all sorts of 
cordage, from the stout shrouds and cables 
down to the slenderest clew line, are made 
of hemp. Also netting of many difiTerent 
sorts and sizes, are manufactured from the 
same plant. 

16.. We may just observe, that hempen 
cloth bears a high price, being exceedingly 
strong and durable. Though a dozen 
hempen shirts may cost more at the first 
purchase, yet they will last twice as long 
as Irish linen. 

17. The utility of hemp is not yet con- 
cluded ; for after it is completely worn out 
as cloth, the remnants and rags become of 
great importance in the manufacture of 
paper. We have farther to add, that the 
seeds of hemp are not only given to birds 
in cages, but a very valuable oil is pressed 
from them, in a mill, (called rape oil,) of 
great use in many manufactures. When 
this is done, the refuse forms a glutinous 

prepared ? 14. How gpun ? 16. Is it inftve into 
tailcloth? 16. WlnAt of hempen clothe 17. Tha 
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csk« i whicb) hnritea in piecM, rattena cat- 

Leather, &e. 

IS. All leather ia made of akiiiB. The 
raw skins are worn by savage natioDs, who 
do not know how to tan it ; but it soon 
gets very stiff and hard, more likely to 
hurt the feet than to save them. Besides, 
raw skins when dry are but thio, and 
rather brittle than lough. It has been dis- 
covered, that soaking them in certain veg- 
etahle liquors seeniB to fill ihein up, and to 
^ve them thtckneee, firmoess, aod tough- 
ness. It also takes away their teodency tu 
putriiy and rot. This requires a long 
and is a very troublesome process, though 
very useAil. It makes the skin quite 
different thing from what it was. 

19. The vegetable liquors, which hold 
what is called the tauDln, are all very 
tringent ; they seem to shrivel and bind 
«p all they act upon. Oak bark yields 
this substance in the greatest plenty, as 
well OS hemlock and a few otiier trees. 
You may see by the sides of a wood, 
where they have been cutting down many 
trees, long piles of this bark, which are of 
considerable value, as sold to the tajiners. 

20. Skins are tough membranes, full, 
as it were, of jelly : if long boiled, they be- 
come jelly and are so Ria<le into glue. 
Galls, oak bark and such strong astrin- 
gents, act upon this jelly called gelatine, 
and harden and fix it in the skin, which 
imbibes a gummy substance from the bark, 
and BO fonns the whole into leather. 

21. The first pan of the process of tan- 
ning is to steep the skins in water, to wash 
from them all the blood and dirt ; then 
the horns, ears, and tail are cut off. They 
are next to bo freed from the Lair: this is 
done by laying them in water with lime 
for a few days. They are then taken out 
and drained ; then put in again to firesh 
time-pits, and bo on, twice a week, for sev- 



eral weeks. The skins are then laid 
s a beam of wood, when the hair ts 
scraped off wiA a proper knife. 

22. The skins ere then laid in other 
pits careflilly, one over the other, with a 
layer of tan (which is the bark coarsely 
ground to powder) between each skin. 
Here they lie . for months, only being 
changed into fresh pits, with stronger de- 
grees of tan, till it is incorporated through 
the whole substance of the skin : it then 
becomes leather. It is of the hides of 
bullocks we have been speaking ; and the 
leather so mad« is fbr the soles of ahoes. 



23. The skins, when sufficiently tanned, 
e dried, stretched, and cleaned. Cows' 

and calves' skins are tanned on the same 
principles; but do not lie so long in the 

24. This process takes many months: 
but some tanners accomplish the work in 
a few weeks, by suspending the skins in 
pits of tan, so that the liquor gets at them 
more easily than when they lie one upon 
another. 

25. Softer leathers are not imbued with 
tan; but the thickening effect is pi%ijiiced 
by repeatedly soaking thoin in water, in 
which salt and alum have been dissolved. 

26. The currier's busiuees follows .the 
tanner's, iu all skins intended for upper 
leathers of shoes or the legs of boot*. 
This consists in shaving or scraping the 
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iiimde of the skin» with a peculiar kind of 
knife, to reduce its substance, and make it 
of an' eveu thickness all over ; it is then 
rubbed with train oil, or with oil aud tal- 
low, to make it quite soil; or the flesh 
aide is well waxed. Oil and lamp black 
give it a color ; or copperas water black- 
ens it, if not oiled. 

.27. Parchment is not manufactured at 
the tanner's ; but, as it is made of skins, 
you niay as well learn something of it 
here. 

28. , The skin, either of a sheep or a 
goat, will do for parchment. It must be 
soaked in the lime-pit, as before ; it is then 
stretched on a frame, that it may be con- 
retniently scraped with an iron, to get off 
^he fleshy parts ; . it is then sprinkled with 
chalk dust, and rubbed with pumice stone. 
This scraping and chalking, are done fre- 
quently to get it quite thin, and the chalk 
is well rubbed into its substance; it is 
then cut square, and the edges neat, and 
19 fit to write upon. Parchment will last 
for a very long time ; it is, therefore, use- 
ful for deeds, records, and any writing in- 
tended for those who come long after us. 
It was invented at Pergamos, and from 
thence it was calien pergamenta, now 
parchment. 

29. Vellum is the skin of very young 
calves, treated in the same manner ; this is 
finer and neater, and fit, not only for writ- 
ing, but for drawing on. 

30. All the edges and cuttings of parch- 
ment are useful to make glue. The skins 
of any animals become a jelly with long 
boiling; which jelly, when cold, is quite 
hard.* But the whole skins are too valu- 
able ; therefore, all the odd bits and cut- 
tings which come offy and all about the 
head and feet, which are not worth mak- 
ing into leather, are boiled into glue. 

31. Skins, when well tanned and quite 

25. What of Bofler leathers? 26. What is the 
currier's buainefis f 27. 28. What of parchmeat ? 
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clean, ai;e dyed of many beautiful colors, 
Kid gloves for the ladies must be all man- 
ner of delicate colors, s^'aw, pink, light 
blue, &c. Gentlemen's gloves are either 
plain yellow, or various greenish shades. 
Then Morocco leather is a bright scarlet. 
The dying of skins is conducted on much 
the same principles as the dying of wool- 
len. The skin must first be prepared by 
a proper mordant, and then it will imbibe 
the coloring mate.rial from the liquid, as 
desired. 

32. The uses of leather are well known. 
Besides being manufactured into sho^s, 
boots, &c., it is used for a great variety of 
other purposes. There are few trades 
more useful than that of the shoe-maker, 
and perhaps not many that are more profit- 
able, when it is carried on to a c<msider- 
able extent. The town of Lynn in Massa- 
chusetts is celebrated for its manufacture 
of shoes. Great numbers are annually 
exported to the West Indies. 

HIDES. 

33. Hides signify, generally, the skins 
of beasts ; but the term is more particular- 
ly ap[>IIed to those of large cattle ; such as 
bullocks, cows, horses &c. Hides ar^ 
either raw or green ; that is, the same as 
when taken off the carci^ss, or salted and 
seasoned, in which case they are dressed 
with salt, alum and saltpetre, to prevent 
them from putrefying ; or they are cured 
or tanned. The hides of South Anierica 
are in the highest repute, and vast quanti- 
ties of them are annually imported into 
this country and sent to Europe.^^ 

CHAP. XXXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTIONS.-JCoirTfifasD 

PAPER. 
1. The manufacture of paper was not 
known, by the ancients. The Egyptians 

29. Vellum? 30. Glue? 31. The coloring. of 
skins? 32. Shoes? 33. Hides? 
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wrote upon rollp of linen, and we hare 
jionie of them about their muniiDieSy at 
thi9 very day, on which the inflcriptions 
are very legible.) A later invention of the 
Egyptians spread for many years overthe 
literary wortd|f thl^ was forming the innW 
hark of the rush papyrus into a Smootfr 
sheet. From the term papyrus comesr our 
modern aame, papey 

2. Paper (torn this plant was in use til) 
about the tenth century, when cotton was 
beaten into a pulp, and spread out for pa- 
per. ,. * / 
. 3. Who H was that first apptM linen 
rags to the making of paper we do not 
know. In the thirteenth century it began 
to come into use ^ but we are to this day 
under great obligation to the inventor. 
The art of printing would have been of 
little avail> had not a material for printing 
on been discovered, sufficiently plentiful, 
cheap, and neat, for the purposew^ 

4. 'The material of which paper kt now 
rnade^ is only the rags and worn-out 
shreds of linen; what were of no use; 
what every tidy house wifb used to burn 
out of the way, that they might not noake 
a Htter« These rags are now bought up 
by pedlers, who travel all over the coun- 
try,^ and collect them in small i|nantities. 
They then come into the hands of the rag 
merchant, who is a considerable dealer, 
and he sells them to the paper-maker. 

5. The first process is to sort these rags, 
according to their fineness or coarseness ; 
this is done in a room where are a number 
of women seated, with each a parcel of 
divisions before her, five or six, into which 
she <;asts each separate piece, as she sorts 
them. 

6. They are then to be cleansed, which 
ia done by washing them well with hot 
water, by a mill. •, 

1. Was the manufacture of [taper known by 
the ancients? What of the Egyptian papyrus? 
2. When was paper made from cotton ? 3. From 



7. The reducing them to shreds, and t 
pulp, used to be by poandmg them ; it il 
now done by cutting them. A large roH 
er, full of knives, turns round in a trougl 
which trough is also stuck fbll of similaf 
blades, facing the other way ; the rags ar# 
put m, with a proper quantity of waten 
As the roller, or cylinder, turns with greaf 
rapidity^ it cuts every thing minutely fint, 
to a pulp, in a very little time. This lb 
called half stufl^ 

S. Frequently, in this stage of the prf- 
cess, the rags are bleached, to take out all 
stains and color from them, and makt 
them perfectly white ; this bleaching con- 
sists in exposiiig them to the action of a 
sulphuric gas, which quickly dischairges all 
color. The rags must be taken out a^ 
soon as the color vanishes, and well wasll- 
ed, else this same gas would destroy th# 
rags themselves. 

9. When the pulp is thoroughly cont 
minuted and bleached, it is put into a ois- 

j-tem or vat, mingled with such a quanti^ 
of water as will suit for dipping out 

10. The next process is called couching^ 
A mould, as it is termed^ is a sort sf 
sieve ; consisting of a square frame, abou% 
an inch deep, with a bottom of brass wire# 
very closely placed. This is dipped inta 
the vat, and becomes filled with pul§» 
The water drains away through the intep- 
stices of the wires, and leaves a flat thi^ 
layer of pulp. The marks of the wire# 
may be seen, if paper is held up to tli| 
light. ^ThU layer is earefully taken out» 
and placed on a square of felt, or coarsa^ 
cloth. Another sheet, and another pieo^ 
of felt are placed on, and on^ till the hea(> 
contains six quires, or 144 sheets of paper,, 
which is called a post. The weight of tht 
heap presses the sheets a little ; but whe9 
a post is made, the whole i» smartly press- 



linen r 4. What is the material of which paper 
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«], felts and all^ which squeeces out most 
<»f th^ superfluous water. Sheet by sheet 
Is then separated from the felts and laid 
•ne on another. They are pressed again, 
and. then hung up to dry. 
« 11. .The next operation is sizing, that is, 
saturating them with a weak sort of glue, 
mixed with alum, into which, as hot as the 
hand can bear, each sheet is dipped. This 
tnakes it hold ink; otherwise the ink 
would run, just as it does if you try to 
write on blotting paper. 
I 12. The sheets are hung up to dry 
again* They are frequently pressed, and 
at laflt with great violence, to make them 
flat and smooths The damaged sheets are 
then picked out, which make the two out- 
side quires. Twenty-four sheets make a 
quire ; and twenty quires, which make a 
1 ream, are tied up together, in wrappers, for 
sal^^ 

13« This is the process for fine writing- 
p^er. It is made of various sizes, and of 
various qualities, for printing, writing, or 
drawing. It is also made of various de- 
grees of fineness : as, white, brown, blue, 
and common brown paper. The coarser 
sorts are made of coarser materials, even 
of old ropes, and sacking. 

14. Papers are dyed of various colors, 
for the covers of magazines and pamph- 
lets. Marbled paper is very beautiful: 
the manner of making it is as fbllows 9 a 
trough is provided, of the size of the paper 
to be marbled; this is filled with water 
strongly saturated with gum arable. Dif- 
ferent colors are then sprinkled on the 
surface, of this gum water, , according to 
the taste of the operator. These colors 
spread of themselves on the flat surface 
of the liquor ; the sheet of paper is then 
adroitly laid on the flat surface, when it 
absorbs all the colors spread there. It is 

10. What is the process of coaching? 11. Sizing? 
13. How many shee^ make a quire ? How many 
quires a ream? 14. What of the coloring of pa- 



taken off carefully, hung up to dry, and 
polished with a rubber.>£i«' 

bookI? 

15. Books are divided into the follow- 
ing classes, according to the mode in 
which the sheets of the paper on which 
they are printed, are folded : namely,/o2io, 
when the sheet is folded into two leaves ; 
quarto^ when folded into four ; octavo when 
folded into eight; duodecimo, when the 
sheet is folded into twelve &c/ In mak- 
ing these classificatious, no attention is 
paid to the size of tlte sheet, 

16. Copy-right is the right which the 
authors or compilers of books, or treatises 
claim to the exclusive privilege of printing 
and publishing them. Musical eompo- 
»tions, engravings, maps, sculptures, mod- 
els, &c. enjoy a similar protection. 

17. The principal marts for books in 
the United States are New York, Boston 
aiM Philadelphia. The uumber of new 
publications that issue from the presses of 
these three cities is far greater than that 
which appears in all the rest of the country. 

18. London is the great centre of tho 
British book trade. It has been estimated 
that about 1,500 volumes of new publica- 
tions are annually produced in Great Bri- 
tain. 

SPOr^GE. 

19. Sponge is a soft, light, very porous 
and compressible substance, readily im- 
bibing water and as readily giving it out 
again. It was formerly supposed to be a 
vegetable production, but it has lately been 
Ibund to be an animal substance. The 
inhabitants in several of the Greek islands 
have been trained from their infancy to 
dive for sponges. They adhere firmly to 
the bottom ; and are not detatched without 
a good deal of trouble. The extraordina- 
ry clearness of the waters aids the divCrs. 

pera? 15. Into what classes are books divided? 
16. What of copy-right? 17. Books in the U. 
States ? 18. The British book-trade ? 19. Sponge ? 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

MISC£LLANEOUS.^-€ONTiNUXD. 

PINS. 

1. The piDS most in esteem are those 
of England. Pins are made of brass, 
di'awn out into wire. Do you know how 
that is clone ? The bar of metal is drawn 
through a hole in an iron plate, which is 
rather too small for it ; but the force em- 
ployed by turning a wheel with great velo- 
city, drags it through, especially as it is 
but a little smaller. It is then dragged 
through another hole, a little smaller than 
it now is ; and so on, till the wire becomes 
small enough. What it thus loses in 
thickness, it gains in length, so that noth- 
ing is lost by the operation, and it is done 
with great rapidity. 

2. It must then be rendered quite 
straight : to effect this, it is drawn again 
between iron puis, firmly fixed, so as to 
leave a straight path between the fomts. 

3. It is then cnt into proper lengths, 
each sufficient to make six [nns. 

4. They must now be sharpened to 
their points. Boys sit, with each a couple 
of gi'indstones before him, one coarse and 
one fine, which are turned by a wheel. 
The boy takes up a handful of these 
lengths of wire, and claps all their ends 
flat against the coarse grindstone ; taking 
care to keep them all turning round the 
while between his fingers. He then puts 
them to the finer stone, and afterwards 
serves the other ends the same; this is 
done quicker than one can tell you about 
it ; for a lad can point thus, 16,000 pins 
in an hour's time. 

5. The length of a pin is then taken off* 
each end by another hand ; when the re- 
maining lengths are ground agun to points, 
and shortened again, till the six pin lengths 
are taken off 

1. — 5. Describe the manofactore of pins. 6. 
How is the heading of pins performed ? 7. How 



6. But the heading of pins is one of the 
most curious parts of the business; it is 
called head spinning. Suppose yourself in 
a pin manufactory and observe that girl : 
you see a straight wire ; by a twirl of the 
wheel she twists another wire around it, 
to a considerable length, with the tiiruB 
quite close together, so that you do not see 
the ^(traight wire. When that straight 
wire is drawn out, the twisted part is hol- 
low; so that you might see through it 
This long string of wire is cut, two twists 
at a time, into bits; these are to make 
heads for the pins ; but they must be soft- 
ened, this is done by heating them red 
hot; they are then cooled. And now, 
you see, a heap of them in a dish is placed 
before each of these children. Now, mind 
what tools they have. Each has a little 
anvil before him, and a hammer which he 
works-^that is, causes to^ strike upon the 
anvil — ^with his foot. Now watch him; 
see how cleverly he thrusts the blunt end 
of his pin into one of these hollow twists, 
which lie before him. And there, with a 
blow of bis hammer, he has fastened it 
on ; and has got another ready, quicker 
than you can discern. You are only afraid 
he should bruise his own fingers, by hit- 
ting so quick. 

7. ^hen a pin is made, it is still onl> 
yellow brass ; and does not look nice and 
neat, fit for a lady's use. To give it 
whiteness, a solution of tin is prepared 
with wine lees. After a while the tin 
leaves the liquid, and fastens upon tlie 
brass. Still it looks very dull. To polish 
it therefore, they put numbers of them in- 
to a vessel of bran, which is turned 
round with great velocity. This rubs 
them, and they are found perfectly bright . 
The pins must now be regularly and neat- 
ly stuck in papers ; so many in a rowd|^d 
in this state they are ready for saie.>^^ 

afe pins poIiiAied ? What is the last a^efattoa to 
bepecformed? 
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GUNPOWIHER. 

8. Bejfbre gunpowder was iavetitedi or 
at iea«t brought into military U9«, /the 
Bivord, and the^pear, and the < arrow, deci** 
ded every battle : the arrow sidw at a dia- 
tanee, but the aword aod apear brought 
men hand to, hand ; }n this caae the fight 
^vaa not ended ttU one or both of the com- 
batants was killed. Suob battles ware al- 
vrays very bloody. It was not till the 
imddle of the fourteenth century, that 
ffunpowder was applied to war* It was 
loudly cried out against at first, as contrary 
to fair fighting. However, the use of it 
gained ground : it is now universal, and its 
uae has changed the nature of all warfare, 
almost always cosnfining it to a distance ; 
|»y. which war is rendered less destructive, 
not. one bullet in 10,000 taking efieet. It 
haa changed too: the nature of all fortifica- 
^n ; for. a high tower k now no defjducei 
b lit an incumbrance. AM fortificatioas at 
time are .flat, and almost level with 

tfground. 

% Gunpowder is a mixture of sulphur 
and charcoal, with nitre, or saltpetre. 
Tlie sulphur easUy takes fire with a spark; 
the charcoal holda. the fire, and makes it 
very fierce; and the. saltpetre, being de- 
composed by the fire^ explodes. The gases 
genecated hereby, having an aniazing ex- 
pansive force, will rend any thing to pieces 
in which they are enclosed. Now, a gun 
made very strong to bear this explosioo, 
ezceft towards the muzzle, where there is 
no opposition; findipg vent that way, its 
explosion comes out at the mouth, and 
drives every thing before it. The ball, 
being placed there on purpose, is violently 
driven out ; and passing through sp long a 
tuba, it takes th^ direction thus giyeii to 
it^ and strikes a^inst what it hits with 
great violence ; so that a bullet will enter 
4 man's body, and make a grievous wound, 

and if it cuts any vital part, it kills him in- 

>■■-'■ ' "■■' 

8. What of gunpowder ? 9. Its raanufacUire f 



Kstantly. The baU from a^cannen, striking 
against a wall, will batter It down. A 
musket, it is said, will. carry a mile. Ships, 
which have long guns, sometimes begin th 
fire at three nules' distance. 

10. The three ingredients, sulphur, 
oharcoai, and nitre, must be separately 
potmded into a very fine powder; they 
must then be mixed thoroughly together ; 
in doing which they are kept wet, that 
they may not take fire, with water, or 
vinegar, or brandy, &.c. When mixed« 
and the composition is a sort of paste, it is 
forced through a coarse si^ve, by which it 
is brought into grains, which is the best 
state for explosion. 

1 1. It happens every now and then, that 
the pdwder mills blow up ; as all who are 
are in them perish, we can never tell how 
it happened; we only know, that if by a 
nail in the mixture, or any how else, a 
spark of fire comes in among the powder, 
the Qxjilosion is instantaneous and irresis- 
tible. 

12. Children who are very fond of play- 
ing with gunpowder, should not be suffered 
to do it, without some older person to take 
care; Many have had their eyes blown 
out, and been even killed, by accidents, of 
which they cannot be aware. To leave 
guns or pistols within their reach, is very 
wrong; children should never touch them; 
many a little boy has killed himself or his 
sister, by touching fire-arms which were 
loaded, and went off by accident. "^^ 

ISINGLASS. 
, 13, Isinglass is one of the purest and 
finest of th^ animal glues. It is a product, 
Ijhe preparation of which is almost peculiar 
,tp Russia. It is made of the air-bladders 
and sounds of different kinds of fi^h which 
are found in the large. rivers which fall in- 
to the North Sea and the Caspian. The 
best isinglass is usually rolled in little 
ringlets; the second sort is laid together 

U.Acqidenti by gi|0|K>w4er ? 13. The 4«ngaf 
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like the leevei of a book ; mnd the eom- 1{ 
men sort is dried without any care. 
When fine, it is of a white color, almost 
tran8|Mirent and dry. It dissolves readily 
in boiling water, and is much used in 
cookery. It is also used in fining liquors 
of the fermented kind, and in making 
mock pearls, stiffening linens, silks, gauzes, 
&>c. Boiled in milk it forms a mild, nutri- 
tious jelly, and is thus sometimes employed 
jfiedicinaJty . This, when ^yored by the art 
of the cook, is the hlanc mange of our tabl^JL 

HOPS. ^ 

14. The hop is a perennial j^ant of 
which there are several varieties. When 
the hops are picked, they must be well 
dried in a kiln, on a hair cloth. They are 
laid nearly a foot thick, and will take ten 
or twelve hours to dry them. When they 
grow pretty warm, it is a good way to let 
down a tin cover over the whole mass, 
which reflects the heat back again on the 
tops, and helps to dry the upper part more 
equally. When they have been dried 
about three weeks, they should be put up 
in bags, and this is done as follows: a 
hole is cut in a floor, and a bag is fastened 
to its opening ; a man then gets into the 
bag, and treads the hops down very close, 
while another man keeps putting in, by 
little and little, as many as it will hold. 
They are now ready, for the market ; yet if 
ivell prepared, they will keep some years, 
and be as good as ever. 

15. When hops were first used in brew- 
ing, there was a great outcry against them ; 
aud in many places people were forbidden 
to use that poisonous weed, the hop. 
However, it has been found by experience, 
that the hop not only gives a pleasant bit- 
ter to ale, but, by breaking its viscidity, 
makes it more wholesome ; and, also, by 
preventing itstumbig sour, enables it to 
keep longer. 
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K BRICKS. ^ 

16. Besides the wonderful productunif 
of which the land is the fruitful aourcei. 
the very substance of the soil itself is 
formed, by the ingenuity of 'man, into 
many important and useAil articles. One 
of the coarsest, and perhaps the most ear- 
ly inventions of this nature, was to make 
it into bricks. At first, by reason of the 
little knowledge among mankind, and also 
possibly by the nature of the cliwate^ 
bricks were only dried in the sun. In the 
Babylonian regions, where the invei^n 
began, aud, indeed, all around, in those 
warm countries, they form their brielBS in 
that manner to this day ; yet the boming 
them is also very ancient. 

17. We read. Gen. xi. 1«-^, that when, 
after the flood, the tribes of men journey* 
ed eastward, they found the plains of Shi- 
mar fertile and convenient ; and they said, 
*<Gk> to now, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach to heax^iQi,' 
They had brick for stone, which tiieyj 
burnt thoroughly, and slime (that is bitu- 
men) had they for mortar." This was the' 
famous Tower of Babel. iAnd although 
the tribes and families of Noah's sons were 
scattered by God for their profane at* 
tempt, yet the spot was still preferred by 
some, and it became afterwards the grand 
city, Babylon. This city has indeed long 
been destroyed, according to prophecy; 
yet among the heaps of ruins, which are 
all that now remain of it, are found bricks 
of considerable size, and in a state of 
hardness and preservation. 

18. The children of Israel, to6, w«re in 
Egypt kept at hard labour in this MUDe 
occupation ; and by the tyranny of Pha^ 
raoh were obliged to make bricks withont 
straw. 

19. In many countries, stone is soarea 
and dear, so that bricks are made use of, 

bricks? 17—19. Are they mentioned in the bible.' 
90 Of what tan thev eempossdf 91. Hew an 
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not only for commoh habitations, but for 
•ome grand and costly buildings. 

20. Bricks are composed of earth made 
Into squarish lumps, and, by burning, half 
vitrified and made hard. — ^The best earth 
for this purpose is a clay rather red in its 
co]<Mr, and soft to the touch ; a little sandy, 
but not too much so. Almost any earth 
that is free from stones will do very well ; 
tiiough some sorts are far preferable to 
•there. 

21. Although bricks may be manufac- 
tttred from almost any kind of earth, yet 
there is much preparation necessary to 
make them good and durable. One of the 
£s!8t and most important operations Is to 
knead, or mix up, and work the clay into 
an uniform and pliable mass : such as will 
hare no lumps, but is quite smooth. This 
kneading, too, makes the clay tough and 
gluey. This is done in small quantities, 
by^^iding a horse round and round in it, 
who treads it with his feet. But some- 
times, a mill is erected, which is turned 
by a horse, and grinds and mixes the ma- 
terials thoroughly. 

2£. The clay should be dug, or cast, 
before the winter sets in ; and, after en- 
during the frosts, it will in the spring be 
fit for tempering and making up: indeed, 
if dug two years before used, it is better 
•till. 

23. Bricks are shaped in a wooden 
DEiould, an inch larger than the brick is. 
wanted to be, as it shrinks in burning. 
The man takes a lump of clay, and forci- 
bly thrusts it into the mould, so as to 
make it fill the corners. He presses it in 
with his knuckles, and then, by the 
straight -edge of a board, he strikes it over 
|he top, and scrapes off all the clay which 
was more than enough to fill the mould. 
This done, he shakes it out, and forms 
another. One is made in less time than 

they prepared? 29. How should the clay be? 
2X,IIowaie they shaped? 94. Wh^pieeaatioiis 



we have taken to tell how it is done ; for 
a good workman, who works early and 
late, will mould five thousand in one day's 
workJfi|^ 

24. Boys then, on latticed barrows, 
wheel a parcel of them away, to that part 
of the field where they are to dry. They 
are placed so as not to touch each other, 
in long ranges, called hacks, which are 
loosely covered with straw, that neither 
the sun may dry them too fast, nor the 
rain prevent them from drying. After a 
few days drying they are placed afresh 
and turned, so that all sides may get the 
wind equally. 

25. When the bricks are pretty well 
dried, they are ready for burning. The 
burning is done in the coimtry chiefiy in 
kilns which are composed of four walls, 
open at top. In the hollow within the 
bricks are placed, each at a distance from 
its neighbors, so that when a fire is kin- 
dled at bottom it rises through all these 
interstices, and bakes the whole in about 
two days and nights ; often 20,000 . at 
once. 

26. Tiles are thin bricks, made in much 
the same way, only the earth should be 
better. Some are flat, and some twisted, 
called pantiles. As bricks are used for 
building the walls of houses, tiles are used 
for covering their roofs. 

STARCH. 

27. Starch is a substance obtained from 
vegetables. It is generally of a fine white 
color, has scarcely any smell, and very 
little taste. When kept dry, it continues 
for a long time uninjured, though exposed 
to the air. It is insoluble in cold water ; 
but combines with boiling water-— forming 
with it a kind of jelly. Potatoe starch 
goes a good deal further than wheat starch 

— a less quantity of it sufficing to form a . 

paste of equal thickness, with water. / 

/ 

are nsed in drying them? 95. How are they 
burned? What are tiles? 9r. What of starch f 
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PEARL ASHES. 
W, Pearl ashes are preparect by'rnix- 
\ag the ashes of burnt wood with water, 
evaporating the clear ley, and calcining 
th^ni for a considerable time in an oven 
ihoderately' hot. The goodness of pearl- 
6sbes is dl^tinguislied by their strong 
foody, and an uniform white appearance : 
and tlieir value decreases in proportion as 
Ui^y assjunie a blue cast. Pearl-ashes are 
chiefly prepared in North America, Hun- 
gary, Ppland*and Russia. They are muca 
used in the manufacture of glass, as also 

i9. The horse is known to most na- 
tions as the most useful and manageable 
of those animals which live under the 
sway of man. Besides his invaluable ser- 
vices whilst alive, after death his skin is 
used for a variety of purposes. The hair 
of hfs mane and tail is employed for 
chaii'-bottoms, mattrasses, &c. His flesh 
although rejected among civilized nations, 
is much used among several rude ti'ibes. 
The life of the horse, when not shortened 
by ill-usage, extends from twenty-five to 
thirty years. The Arabian horses are the 
most esteomed for beauty and speed. 

30. Wild horses are found in various 
parts ofTexas and South America. They 
are supposed to be descendants of those 
which were originally introduced by the 
Spa^iiards. The herds of wild horses 
present a foeautiftil spectacle when they 
are alarmed In their native wilds by the 
intrusion of an army. Instead of flying, 
us the deer and other timid animals, they 
gallop round in compact masses of many 
thousands, apparently for the purpose 
of reconnoitring the strangers; and fre- 
quently advance boldly to within a few 
yards of the line of march, vvhere they 
halt to gaze at the troops, snorting and 

S8. Pearl-ashef ? 29. What of hones? 30. Wild 
horses? Bl. The*—' 



shbwing every sign of astonishment and 
displeasure, especially at sight of the ca- 
valry. These droves are always headed 
by some fine looking old bashaws, whose 
flowing manes and tails plainly show that 
they have never been subject to man's 
control; and in the rear the mares and 
colts follow, f III JJ \ / 

THE ASS. 
31. We may as well here speak of that 
much despised and much abused animal 
— the ass. Could we see him in his na- 
tive state, in the warm climates of Africa, 
we should find him all life and spirit ; but 
in a cold country, he is rather dull and 
heavy. As his lot is to be the property of 
the poor, he partakes with them in their 
wants, and suflers under their ignorance 
and brutality. It is true, he will feed upon 
plants which horses refuse, esteeming a 
tliistle, with its prickles, much as we do a 
sailad, when heightened with mustard and 
vinegar. But he does not always get his 
fill, even of such homely fare ; and in win- 
ter, when the hedges fail him, he is but 
poorly provided with hay ; as to com, he 
never thinks of it. Though easily fed, 
yet the ass is peculiarly dainty in drink- 
ing ; none but the clearest waters will he 
touch. He is as careful too, not to wet 
feet, but will go round a puddle rather 
than through it, even when loaded. It 
has been said, that were a higher class to 
take him in hand, and rear him with gen- 
tleness and care, the ass would be more 
docile and more serviceable^^Stl iH ' 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

MODES OF CONVEYANCE. 

1. The most ancient mode of conducting 
the trafiic of distant nations, was by cara- 
vans. Of tliis nation was the company of 
Midianites or Ishjnaelites, to whom Joseph 

1. What was tha most ancient mode of con- 
ducting the traffic of distant nations ? d. Wbal 
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JUras SQld, ( Genent xxxyil. 28*) Such ea« 
ravaoB are. in use at the present day, and 
eoosist aoinetimeB of forty thousand per- 
fuonS) sometimea almost double that num- 
l^i:, besides si9 or aeven, thousand camels, 
and some hundred horses. Those, which 
f^re Galled heavy caravana^ have in them 
elephants also. 

2. Any one who wishes to travel, may 
eol^ct a caravan; but they^ are seldom 
gathered by private persons. Most com- 
monly they are public /oncems, gathered 
and regulated by authority ; they set off 
OA a fixed day, and are under a sort 
of military discipline. Four caravans go 
every year to Mecca, with the Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims, to the tomb of the Prophet 
One from the European provinces, which 
mets out ftom Damascus; one from the 
Barbery States and Egypt ; a third from 
Arabia ; and a fourth from the parts 
about Babylon, with which come the 
Persian devotees. 

3. There are four officers to such a 
company. One has supreme command; 
a second is the guide, who regulates the 
inarch; a third rules when the caravan 
stops to rest ; and the. fourth regulates the 
distribution of the provisions* Almost all 
the commerce of those countries is con- 
ducted thus. Merchants take the oppor- 
tunity of so large a body, many of whom 
are regular troops, to travel in safety, 
through the Deserts espepially, where the 
wandering Arabs, think they have a right 
to plunder all whom they can overcome* 
In the history of commerce appended, is 
an account of iji caravan taken by Richard 
I., of England, with all its varied and rich 
commodities. 

4. The caTneU^ which journey to Mecca, 
have rich furniture ; those which carry the 
presents made by the j^^rinces to the tomb of 
Bfohammed, are magnifieently accoutred* 

of caravans ? 3. How are they conducted ? 4. 
Ho^ are the camels acooutred on such journevs ? 
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Their ' various stages in the journey are 
regulated, as they must arrive at Mecca 
by a certain day. They continue only 
twelve days there ; during which short 
period, a very large and profitable trade 
is carried on, in the exchange of the ^ 
most precions productions of India, Per- 
sia, Egypt, Barbery, and Europe. 

5. As they have not roads like ours, in . 
those Eastern countries, nor any inns to 
accommodate travellers, they must take 
with them all they want. Yet in many 
places are buildings erected, for their 
use, called caravanaerais. These, how- 
ever, only afford shelter ; for neither food, 
nor beds, nor servants, can be had. 

6. The Ce^ffila is somewhat similar to 
the caravan. In the East Indies, it al- 
ways belongs to -some prince ; whereas, a 
caravan is an association of various per- 
sons. But in Africa, the term intimates 
generally, a company of dealers, who thus / 
convey their slaves for sale, with gold- 
dust, salt, and other valuable commodities; 
travelling together for greater security and 
mutual assistance, They go from the 
centre of Negroland, sometimes eastward 
towards Egypt, and sometimes westward 
towards Senegal. In those countries, it is 
frequently called a coffle. 

7. Something akin to this cofBe, once 
was common in England; when whole 
trains of pack-horses used to travel, load- 
ed with woollen goods, over the hills and 
moors of Yorkshire ; led by the foremost 
horse, old, steady, and well accustomed 
to the road; and regulated by only one 
man, who brought up the rear. 

8. Even now too, in Spain, strings of 
mides are employed in the same way ; and 
the arricaos or muleteers form a numerous 
and rather conspicuous part of the Span 
ish population* Mules are preferred in 
Spain for driving, as beieg more sure- 



5. What are caravanserais? 6. What of the caf* 
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back! ; but in gsnumi, the Joarney fii 
made by travellers moanled on the pktimit 
and sure-footed mule. The f(>UD*riD|;'«I»- 
scriptloD of a journey with moles is Mtn 
' I raceut traveller in SoMtt 



" As i was looking up U the reglMt 
lOW, and as my mule was Bcrambltag 
along tbe steep of rock, the capiain over- 
took me, and asked me if I cfaoee lo cedM 
as he was going to look ai a very ddfe- 
gerous part of tin road, whidi we WJta 
ipfo-oaching, to. see if il were paHaaMa, 
before ihe ntulea came to it. In half te 
hour we aniTed st -the tpot. It la lAa 
worat pBBB in tlie whole road over lA* 
Andea. The mountain above appears al- 
most perpendicular, Mid in one coniiituM 
elope down to a rapid torrent that is rag- 
ing uudernealli. The BUrface la covered 
with looae earth and atones, which have 
been brought down by the waters. ^« 
path goes across this slope, and is very 
bad for about seventy yards, being onljr a 
few inches broad \ but the point of danger 
is a Bpol, where the water, which comM 
down froiu the top of tbe mountaia, ritber 
washes tbe path away, or covers it over 
with loose stones. In some places, tha 
rock almost touches one's shoulder, w1hI« 
the precipice is immediately under th« 
oppoaite foot, and high overhead are a 
number of loose atoned, which appear aa 
if the slightest touch would send them 
rolling into the torrent beneath, which ia 
foaming and running with great violence. 

11. "As Boon as we had cromed the 
pass, which is only seTcuty 'yards long, 
the captain told me it was a very bad 
place for baggage-mules ; that four hun* 
dred bad been lost there ; and that vre 
should probably lose one. 

12. "The drove of mules now came tn " 
sight, one following another : a few wwa 

I carrying no burdens, hut the real wei* 
I ia the bavaUei's ttoiy of traielUof over Ihe Aif 
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:- «ittier mounted or heavily laden* Aa aoon 
r aa.the leading mule came to the com- 
mencement of the paaa, he stopped, evi- 
dently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
•11 the rest stopped also. 

13. ^ He was the finest mule we had, 

■ cndf on that account, had twice as much 

^|o carry as any of the others. With his 

iiose to the ground, literally smelling his 

•. way, he walked gently on, often changing 

ibe position of his feet, if he found the 

ground would not hear, until he came to 

ithe bad part of the pass, when he stopped ; 

but the drivers threw stones at him, and 

ke continued his path in safety, and sev- 

firal others followed. 

. 14. *< At length, a young mule, carrying 
a portmanteau, with two large sacks of 
provisions, and many other things, in pass- 
ing the bad point, struck his load against 
Ihe rock, which knocked his two hind 
legs over the precipice, and the loose 
atones immediately began to roll away 
fh>m under them : however, his fore legs 
were still upon the narrow path : be had 
no room to put his head there, but he 
{rfaced> his nose on the path to his left, 
and appeared to hold on by his mouth: 
his perilous fate was soon decided by a 
loose mule, who, in walking along after 
him, knocked his comrade's nose off the 
path, destroyed his balance, and head over 
beels the poor creature instantly com- 
menced a fall, which was really quite ter- 
rific. 

16. ^ With all his baggage firmly lash- 
ed to him, he rolled down the steep slope, 
ondl . he came to the part which was per- 
pendicular, and then he seemed to bound 
off, and turning round in the air, fell into 
the deep torrent, on his back, and upoh 
his baggage, and instantly disappeared. 

16. '* To any other animal but a mule 
this fall must have, been fatal ; he was car- 
ried down by the stream in spite of all his 

des? 17. What of the large wagons of the AUe- 



efforts, and, turning the comer of a rock, 
was given up for lost. At length' I saw 
at a distance a solitary mule walking to- 
wards, us! We instantly perceived that he 
was the Phaeton whose fill I we had just 
wimessed, and in a few moments he came 
up to us to join his comrades. He was, 
of course dripping wet, his eye looked 
dull, and his whole countenance vras de- 
jected, but none of bis bones were broken : 
he was very little cut, and his. sound ap- 
pearance was actually incredibleJ' 

17. The large, heavy wagons, which 
cross the Alleghany moontaius, in the 
United States, are well worthy ef mention. 
The exchange of goods between the east- 
ern and western parts of Pennsylvania is 
mostly effected by means of these wagons. 
They are dravm by five or six horses^ 
and are built very stout for travelling the 
rough roads across the mountains. They 
have coverings of cloth, supported by strong 
wooden hoops, and carry very heavy loa^s. 
The horses have small bells attached to the 
hemes, as they are called, and the merry 
jingle of these, when passi^ig through the 
woods, is very pleasant. These bells serve 
as music to the tired teamster, but they 
also answer a more important purpose; 
being heard at a distance, they give in- 
formation in season, that no accident may 
happen by two teams coming in contact, 
by meeting unexpectedly in the night 
Sixty or more of these large Wagoqs may 
oflen be seen in a line. 

18. There is a traffic carried on be- 
tween St. Louis in Missouri and Santa 
Fe in Mexico, by caravans of mules and 
horse wagons. They carry to Santa Fe 
manufactured goods, tobacco, spirits, &c. 
and receive specie, or gold and silver ope 
in return. Herds of wild buffaloes are 
sometimes met on this route. These roam 
in thousands over the far western pru- 
nes, and swim large rivers in nearly the 

gfaanief? 18. What of the trade between 8t 
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]9. In winter when tlM ground ia oor- 
«r«d with mows n«veUing in alaigbs it a 
rapid and ftvorko mode of ccuivieyaiico. 
Belli ore unially BttBcfaed to «oine part of 
th« haraoM, in order to give waraiag to 



the foot-pMsenger. The sledge of the 
Laplander maybe mentioned in this place. 
It IB shaped somewhat like a small boat, 
and is usually drawn hy the reindeer, who 
glides with incredible iwiftness over the 
snow and ice. This animal, it is said, can 
run, with ease two hundred miles a day. 

20. The invention of raS-roadt promipes 
to increase the fiicility of communication 
between distant places to a wonderful de- 
gree. Iron grooves are sunk in wooden 
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IVameH, on the ground; and the wagons 
are furnished with Iron wheels, which run 
in thrae grooves with very little fHetlon. 
21.#Gravity, horse-power and steam- 
power have bepn used on rail-roads.' 
Where the road ii sufficiently sloping in 
one direction, the force of gravity may 
move the carriage in that direction. Lo- 
comotive or steam engines are much used 
in England, and there are several in this 
country. It has been computed that one 
of these locomotive engines wilt perform 
the work of 240 horses travelling at the 
rate of ten miles per hour upon a turnpike 
road, the velocity of the locomotive being 
fifteen miles per hourA 

22. The duincy rail-road was the first 
work of the kind attempted in the United 
Stales. It was constructed solely fbr the 
transportation of granite, and commences 
at the granite quarry in Quincy, and ter- 
mioHtes at the Neponset River, which 
flows into Boston^ harbor. It is three 
miles in length-jprnsny other rail-roada 
are in the course of construction through 
different parts of Massachusetts. The 
principal of these are the Boston and 
Lowell rajt-road, and the Boston and 
Worcester rail-road. ' 

23. The Mohawk and Hudson rail-road 
in New York was begun in 1830, and is 
to extend from the Hudson at Albany, to 
the Erie canal at Schenectady. Steam 
cars have travelled upon it with a load of 
eight tons, at the rate of thirty miles per 
hour. The Camden and Amboy rail-road 
commences at Camden on the Delaware, 
opposite to Philadelphia, and terminates at 
Amboy. The whole distance in a direct 
line is sixty miles. 

24. The BalUraore and Ohio rail-road 
is intended to unite the city of Baltimore 
with the great Ohio River. A considers* 
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Jda pan oT it ia slxculj iaiaplMcd, emd edn 
■r« now in Dperaiioa apotoh. Paweng^n 



ore RODveyed in these cm with great ra- 
pidii; to different pmnts on the road. The 
length of this rail-road when compteied 
will be one hundred and eighty miles, and 
there will be but one summit in the whole 
line requiring stationary power. The esti- 
mated expense is twenty ihousaud dollare 
per mile. The bridges are all built of 
atone. One, over Gwynn's Fulls, consisii 
of a single arcli of eighty fi;et span, wilb 
an eleTBtion of fiftj--eight feet to the 
top of tlie parapet, tuid three hundred 
feet in length. Aiioilier, across the Pe- 
tapsco haa two arches of fifty-five feel 
span eauh, and two of twenty feet span. 
It rises forty-six feet high, and is three 
hundred and seventy-live feet long. The 
deepest cut will be ?eventy-nine feet, and 
the highest embankment fifty-seven feel. 
In one place the road has been carried 
through a solid niB9S of rock rising fifty- 
eight feet above its siirface.(/ 

25, We- have mentioned hut a few 
of the principal rtiil-roads in the United 
States. These means of conveyance are 
&Ht muluplying throughout our vast coun- 
try and can hardly fail to produce the 
most beneficial results. In England rail- 
roads have increased amazingly within the 
last twelve years ; and throughout Europe 

Ohio ? as. The iocrease of this means «f tnuis- 
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In the mora northeni ud Bomheni pu^ 
tb«y «re formed with pieces of bark sew-- 
ed together. The OremlaDdaT'i Mtnoe tili 
mode with reiy rieader laths joined witbt 
whalebone, and corerad with eeal *kina. 

8. The proOM, uied t 
Idea, have alwafs m 
the; will iail at the r 

hour, owing to t 
struction. One side o 
which is on the tee : 
the wind, is entirely «t 
bowed out, in the usua 
are by this means mad 

water, eipeeiallf 
narrower hereby. Be 
(iharp ; ei> that the navigators haxe no 
to turn, hut can come bacit again 
with ease. Canoes thus formed would 
be very liable to mm over ; indeed, thcjr 
could hanlly live \b a rough aea. - To pr«- 

ihia, the Ladrones haTe an ont-rigger, 
consisting of a frame projecting on the 
windward side, with a log of wood, shaped 
like a boat, at iu end. The weight of thia 
fl-Bioe keeps the balaiice, for the wind eaa 
hardly tilt the eimoe bo as to raise tbc 
frame out of the water; while the hollow* 
nesB of the htde boat prevents its sinking 
that side. The planks of this proa arc 
sewed together with strips of bark: no 
iron being used in it. The sails consist 

lats; and the masts, yards, and oufe 

!T, are made of the bamboo, which ia 
extremely light. 

9. Inland commerce is carried on by 
water in a great measure, in many coun- 
tries. Our own country is now well sup- 
plied with eartalt; Holland has long ba«a 
famous for such conveniences ; and China 
is intersected to a very great degree bf 
them. It is aaid, that as many inhabit- 
ants of that country live and die on tho 
water, as on hnd. 

10. CanalboaU are generally of peculiar 
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aif'inconTeDient'wjdtb. They will con- 
. taSn a very large quantity of goods, and 
jit may be drawn by a single horse with 
iderable ease. There is » towing-path 
on the side of the canal, for tbe horses. 

11. One of tbe most remarkable dieeo- 
T^fioB of modem times is the art of pro- 
pelling veaselB by steam. The principle is, 
_bj a steam engine of coDsiderable po' 
to work a large wheel, or rather two 
»AeeIa, one on each side, which, by pad- 
dles, push against the water, aiid thus 
sbove the vessel forward. For the firat 
successful application of this discovery, 
tbe world is indebted to Robert Fulton, 

!iB account of the con- 
of bis first steamboat is well wor- 
thy the perusal of my young readers : il 
ia taken l¥oin Judge Story's Discourse be- 
fore the Boston Mechanics' Inslitution. 

12. "When," said Fulton, "I was build- 
ing my first steamboat at New York, the 
project was viewed by the public either 
with indifference, or with contempt a* 
a visionary scheme. My friends indeed 
were civil, but they were sby. They lik- 
ened with patience to my explanations, but 
with a settled cast of incredulity on tbeir 



countenancea. I fell du ftiU fbree of tk* 
lamentation of the poM, 

" TraUu v«iM )>M Iftk Id mn ■ iliklBi Iu4, 

As 1 had occasion to pass daily to ud 
from the building yard, while my boat was 
in. progress, I have often loitered unknown 
the idle groups of strangers, gather- 
a little circles, and beard various in> 
quiries as to the object of this new vehi;- 

The langnage was uniformly that 
of scorn, or snner, or ridicule. The loud 
laugh often rose at my expense ; the dry 

the wise calculadon of losses ssd 
expenditures ; the dull but endless repeti- 
tion of tbe Fuiton Folly. 

13. " Never did a single encouraging 
remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, 
cross my path. Sitenee itself was but po- 
liteness, veiling its doubts, or hiding its 

tproachea. At length the day arrived 
when the experiment was te be put in 
operation. To me it was a most tryiag 
and interesting oceasiou. I invited many 
friends to go on board to witness the first 
successful -trip. Many of them did me tbe 
favor to attend, as a matter of personat 
respect; but it was manifest that they did 
it with reluctance, fearing to be the parl- 
ners of my mortification, and not of my 
riumph. 1 was welt aware, that in my 
;ase there were many reasons to doubt 
of my own success. Tbe machmery was 
and ill made ; many parts of it were 
constructed by mechanics unaccustomed 
to such work ; and unexpected difficulties 
might reasonably be presumed to present 
themselves from other causes. 

14. "The moment arrived, in which the 
word was to be given for the vessel to 
move. My friends were in groups on tbe 
deck. There was anxiety miied with fear 
among them. They were silent, and sad, 
and weary. I read in their loolts nothing 
but disaster, and almost repented of ny 
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effottB. The ligait wta given, ud ifae 
boat moTed on a.ahwt diatuiee, mod then 
■topped uid became immovable. 
Bileace of the preceding monient i 
ceeded murmura ot dineoDtent and agita- 
lioiu, and whiapen and shrugR, I could 
hear distiuctly repeated, ' I told you it 
would be ao— it is a foolish scheme — >I 
wish we were well out of it.' I elevated 
myself upon a platform, and addressed 
the aaaembly. I elated, tbat I knew not 
what was the matter ; but if they would 
be quiet, and indulge me for a half hour, I 
would either go on, or sbandoo the voy- 
age for that time. 

la. "This short respite i 
irithoui objaction. I went below, 
ined the machinery, and discovered that 
the cause waa a alight nial-adjustment of 
some of the worii. In a short period it 
was obviated. The boat was again put in 
motion. She continued to more on. All 
were Mill incredulous. None seemed wil- 
ling to trust the eviil^nce of their own 
senaea. We left the fair city of New 
York; we passed through the romantic 
and ever-varying scenery of the highlands ; 
we desciiod the clustering houses of Al- 
bany ; we reached its shores ; and then, 
even then, whi'O all seemed achieved, 1 
waa the victim of disappointnieiir. Imag. 
ination siipiM^eded the inflnence of fact. 
It was then doubled, if it could be done 
again; or if done, it was doubted if it 
could bo made of any gri^al I'aluc." 

16, Since the d«ath of Fulton, stPam- 
boats have tnulilplied to an incredible ex- 
tent in all pnrts of the world ; but no- 
where to such an exieiiE as on the broad 
Mississippi and other mighty rivers of the 
west. Some of the steainbuBts of the 
Mi^iseippi are fitted up in an uncommon 
«tyle of elegance, and may almost merit the 
designation of " Boating palaces." Steara- 



r coMintBCB. 

boata pass batween ProvidMie« and Now 
York, through Long IsUlid i Sound, diu^f 
all the open season. Nearly the whole of 
the summer traveUiug from Boston to tli« 
south puses by this route. 



17. On the canals, and liver navigadon 
of England, steamboats are very fraquent; 
at preaent, they are rather used for 
conveying passengers than goods. They 
ure out to sea, cross the Atlantic, 
even go to the East ludiea. They use 



masts and sails when the wind suits ; hut 

they can go by steam only, without 

B, if the wind hu against them, wluch 

totally prevents a ship from proceeding, it 

great impediment to the steam vee- 

it makes its way in spite of contrary 

winds and adverse tides. 

i. We have one sort of water convey- 
not yet Dott>d, although it b very on- 
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tiMt, uid IB MUM pIsMB, ev«D iww, of 
l^rwt UM ; that is, th« timier /otU. The 
dnber from Lebanon, iotended for Soli>- 
diod's temple, wu floated in the sea to 
J«ppB, from Whence it w«B taken by laud 
callage to Jerutaleea. 

H. Much of the timber cut Id Norway 
i» floated donu the rivers, to ibe ciiiea, 
froa^ whence it is to be exported to other 
couvtriefk A considerable proportion of 
tbia M split, shivered to piecesi, or otherwise 
data^fpd, in its adventurous voyn^. Yei 
upoe'the wbolfl, this is [he cheapest mode 
of trwil ; and iu some cases, owing to the 
ruggedupss of the country, the ouiy method 
by which such bullty materials could be 
conveyed to the place of sale. 

SO. But the grand floatage of tb? pre- 
sent d«y in Europe takes place on the 
Rhiue. On its broad stream, floats of 
timber trees, to the value of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, ia one mass, proceed every 
year, froui the forests near its source, to 
the cities of the Netherlands, where they 
are brulteu up for sale, Tbe mans is 
ofleu a ibousaiid feet lung, and nearly a 
hundred in width, and of a ihicltutss suf- 
ficient to raise the upper port seven feet 
out of the water. These trees are all firtn- 
gr pinned and bound together. It requires 



several hundred 
•n unwieldy 
the float, in 1 



I to navigate such 
and these live on 
of huts formed on 



it, with a regular streA bttween them. 
Several smaller floats go in front, by 
means of which (he great body is towed 
along, clear from ohnructions. 

31. A Tiffl is a small flooring of timber, 
such as eomes to hand, in esse of ship- 
wreck ; wbiob, being fastened u^ther, 
will float passengers and goods, though 
Willi much incouveiiieoce, yet safely, to 
the shore. A reft, too, is the form in 
which timbers are, in tbe Baltic, conveyed 
to the shipping, which wait to transport 
them 10 foreign countries. 

3S. The nortliern parte of Maine flir- 
nisb vast quantities of timber. The trees 
are felled iu the depth of winter by parties 
which go into the woods in autunm for 
that purpose, and cut down the trees after 
the ground is covered with snow sufficient- 
ly to enable them ro drag the timber by 
oxen to tbe rivers where they are rolled 
upon the ice. When the ice njelis in the 
spring, the togs are floated down to the 
sea. Where tbe rivers are wide and un 



interrupted by foils, the logs are lasteiied 
together in rafts. 

23. Immense timber rafts may often be 
seen upon Lake Champlain, floating dowu 
on their way to Albany and the towns uu 
the Hudson. These rafts contain houses 
for lodging tbe crews ; and wb>?n flie 
wind is fair, sails are fixed up to assist 
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CHAP* XXXV. 

FACILITIES POB PROSECUTING COMMERCE. 



1. Of all the discoTaries made by maa, 
that of commuiiioating tbougbta, and. es- 
pecially of rendering them permanent, by 
raeans of letters, is certaioly tke most 
wonderful and important. By this means 
ha?e all the grea^ inventions and sublime 
productions of human genius been com- 
municated from one nation to another^and 
with successive improvements tmnsmitted 
from generation to generation. The sci- 
entific and literary acquirements oft the 
ancients have thus become the property 
of the modems. They still live in their 
literary labors ; their thoughts exist in 
their writings, and after the lapse of above 
two thousand years, we enjoy their oon- 
versation, and are enlightened by their in-< 
structions. The knowledge of the pre- 
ceding is, t^is, the foundation of that of 
the present century, which, still improved 
and extended, will illuminate posterity. 

2. The opinions of authors concerning 
the origin of letters are various. The 
Indians, the Chinese, the Chaldeans, the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, the Phenicians, 
have respectively their pretensions to that 
hopor. Memnon, the Egyptian, is by 
some supposed to have invented letters 
in the year 1822 before Christ. Letters 
were first brought into Greece by Cad- 
mus, the Phenician, who was contempo- 
rary with David. His alphabet consisted 
of sixteen letters, and the rest were added 
afterwards, as signs for proper sounds 
were needed. 

3. To write, or, in other wonds, to ex- 
press the thoughts to the eye,, was- early 
attempted in Egypt, by means of bifero- 
glyphics: these were figures of animals, 
parts of the human body, and evens me- 
chanical instrumento ; as the former weiie 
made choice of on account of the pecut-^ 



liar properties or <][uaUlie8 of the animate^ 
so they are said to have represented simi- 
lar qualities in the gods, heroes, or othen 
to v^om they were applied. 

4.- But these w^re not confined to Egyfyt? 
figures, composed of feathers, were emr 
ployed to express ideas, in Peru; and 
Montezuma received intelligence of the 
invasion of his kingdom by the Spaniards^ ■ 
in this way. In Peru, arithmetic war 
composed only of different colored knots.. 

6« The next Step in the progress of 
writing, appears to b^ the expression of a. 
word by a single mark or letter, whiob is- 
the Chinese method of writing. They 
have upwards of sixty thousand of these 
marks, which they employ in affairs of 
science. Instead of using marks to re- 
|)resent words,, which are infinite, we em- 
ploy letters to represent articulate sounds,^. 
which compose words. Their inferior- 
and inconvenient mode of writing readily, 
accounts for the state of literature among; 
the Chinese, and their relative superiority. 
In respect to the arta^. being imitative, may. 
be acquired by practice or oral instruc- 
tion. 

' 6. The art of writing seems to have* 
been kpown in Greece when Homer com- 
posed the Iliad, and Qdyssey ; and ciphers,, 
invented in Hind oostan, .were brought intos 
France from Arabia abaut the end of the 
tenth century. 

7. The ancient order of writing wati- 
from right to left, and this method pre- 
vailed even among the Greeks.. They. 
used, afterwards,, to write alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right;. this, 
continued to the time of Solon,. the fa-t. 
raous Athenian legislator l^ie motion: 
from the left to the right being found 
more natural and convenient, this method 
was adopted by all the European nations. 

8. Writing was first exhibited on pUlars 
and tables of stone ; afterwards on lead, . 
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and on plates of the softer metals. When 
It became more extensively practised, in 
some countries, the leaves of plants and 
the bark of trees were used ; in others, 
tablets of wood covered with a thin coat 
of soft wax, on which the impression was 
made with a stylus, or pen of iron. After 
this, parchment made of the hides of ani- 
mals was used. 

THE MAIL SYSTEM, Ac. 

9. The establishment of posts, by which 
letters and packets may be regularly con- 
veyed firom one place to another, has prov- 
ed one of the most effective instruments 
of civiliisation. << We find the first posts 
m the Persian empire. Darias I, son of 
Hystaspes, caused couriers, with saddled 
horses, to stand ready at different stations 
throughout the empire, situated one day's 
journey from each other, in order to re- 
ceive reports fronv the provinces- without 
delay. 

10. "The name of posts is said to be 
derived from the Latin posUus^ which 
means plcLced, because horses were pvt at 
certain distances, to transport letters or 
travellers. In the ninth century, there 
existed in Germany, France and Italy, 
messengers who travelled on horseback, 
destined, however only for the service of 
government; and this establishment, be- 
sides, was of little duration. 

11. "Carrier pigeons are used in the 
east, and became known in Europe 
through, the Crusaders, but seem never to 
have been introduced in the latter part 
of the world to any extent. The pigeons 
chosen for this service are called, in Ara- 
bic, hamahn. They build their nests in 
the neighborhood of human habitations. 
The first pigeon used as a messenger, 
some consider to be that which Noah sent 
from the ark, and which^ returned with 
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the leaf of the olive. An actual post 
system, in which pigeons were the mes- 
senger^, was established by the sliltan 
N*oureddih Mahmood, who died in 1174. 
It was improved and extended by the ca- 
liph of Bagdad, who died in 1225. The 
price of a well-trained pair of such pigeons 
was, at that time, one thousand Arabian 
ducats. This flying post lasted till 1258, 
when Bagdad fell into the hands of the 
Mongols, and was destroyed by them. At 
present, only a few wealthy individuals in 
the east keep these pigeons. It requires 
much time and patience to train them. 

12. "As soon as the young are fledged, 
they are made as tame as possible, and ac- 
customed to each other's society. They 
are then sent in an uncovered cage to the 
place whither they are usually to carry 
messages. If one of them is carried 
away, afler having been well treated for 
some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A small letter is written on tlie 
finest silk-paper, sometimes on a partic- 
ular kind called bird-paper. This is plac- 
ed lengthwise under one wing, and fasten- 
ed with a pin to a feather. A pigeon of 
this kind can go a distance of more than 
2700 miles in a day. It is well known, 
that some merchants in Paris and Am- 
sterdam employ carrier pigeons, in" order 
that the prices of stocks &c. in Paris, may 
be known as soon as possible in Amster- 
dam. ^ 

13. "When commerce began to flourish, 
the larger commercial cities, particularly 
of Germany, began to establish mounted 
messengers and stage-coaches. Travelling 
merchants and butchers, who rode about 
the country to buy cattle, used to take 
charge of letters. 

14. "In the year 1654, a regular post- 
oflice was established in England, by 

rived? 11.12. What of carrier-pigeoas? 13. How 

were letters conveyed- of old in Germany ? 14. 
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Cromweily and tinee that time the syatem 
hafl been improved by varioua acts of par- 
liament. About the year 1784, a great 
improvement was made in the mode of 
conveying the mails. Instead of send- 
ing the mails by a boy on horseback, or 
in carts, it was proposed that govern- 
ment should contract with the masters 
of coaches to carry the mail, along with a 
guard, for its protection. The plan was 
finuliy established, and met with complete 
success. The regularity with which the 
post now comes and goes, and the letters 
are received and distributed in England, 
IS remarkable. Nowhere is the inviolabil- 
ity of letters more respected than in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

15. *' In the English colonies in North 
America, a post-office was projected as 
early as 1692. The first office in the co- 
lonies was established in 1710, by an act 
of parliament, * for establishing a general 
post-office for all her majesty's dominions.* 
Tlie postmaster general was to be *at 
liberty to keep one chief letter-office in 
New York, and other chief offices at 
some convenient place or places in each 
of her majesty's provinces or colonies in 
America.' 

16." After the breaking out of the re- 
volution, this department came of course 
under the control of the congress of the 
confederacy. The constitution of the 
United States, adopted in 1789, gave the 
exclusive power of establishing post-offices 
and post-roads to congress, thus preventing 
the difficulties which would have resulted 
from leaving this department to the several 
states. 

17. "There is at the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States a general post- 
office, under the direction of the post-mas- 
ter general, who is appointed by the pre- 

£ngland ? What improvement was made in the 
system in 1784 ? 15. When was a post-office pro- 
jeoted in the North American colonies f Wnen 



sident, and appoints two assistatitsi and 
such clerks as may be necessary for tb« 
performance of the business of his o^k^. 
He establishes post-offices, and appoints 
post- masters at all such places as appctar 
to him expedient on post-roads establiih- 
ed by law. He instructs the post-masters, 
provides for the carriage of the mail, and 
directs the routes. " No stage, or otiter 
vehicle which regularly performs trips on 
a post-road, or a road parallel to it, shall 
convey letters, nor any packet-boat or 
other vessel which regularly plies on a 
water declared to be a post-road, except it 
relates to some part of the cargo, under 
the penalty of fifty dollars," 

18. Robbery of the mail is punishable 
with imprisonment from Hve to ten years, 
and a second offence with death. Dead 
letters, or such as have remained in the 
post-office for a long time, without heitig 
called for, must be sent to the po8t-m»ster 
general, at Washington, who opens them, 
and if they contain any thing valuable en- 
deavors to return them to the owners. 

19. The privilege of franking is an im- 
munity from postage, which is enjoyed 
by certain officers of government and by 
members of congress. A letter is said to 
be franked when the name of the indi- 
vidual possessed of such privilege write* 
his name upon the envelope. 

20. We have already mentioned that the 
mails are usually transported in coaches 
on the land route. Difficulties are often 
encountered by stage-drivers in the more 
unfrequented pans of the country on ac- 
count of the badness of the roads or the 
swelling of rivers. Sometimes a heavy 
fall of snow obstructs the way, and some- 
times a bridge has been broken by the ice 
and carried away. When these obstacles 
are finally overcome, the mail-bags are 
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uAlf delivered at the poH-offine uid tlt« 
letters and newipapw* distribaied. 



SI. The mode in which letter* are ci 
lied in some pttns of South America 
curious. The postman who is ihe niei 
um of communicHlioa between the coai 
of tke Pacific Ocean and the provinces 
which are situated on the essi of 
Andes, swims for two days down the 
rirer Chamaya, and through a part of the 
Amazon, carrying bis bag of letters wrap- 
ped about his bead, like a turban. Tb 
is scarcely an JDsiance of the letters tiatv- 
ing been lost or even wetted. 

22. " Great numbers of letters pass be- 
ttreen America and Europe in the lines 
of packets, particularly those which run 
between New York and Liverpool and 
Havre, and are supported by the enterprise 
of private individuals in the United Stules, 
The number of letters delivered by these 
packets into the New York [iost-offlue, 
sometimes amounts, (when several arrive 
together in consequence of a continuance 
of contrary winds on the coast,) to many 
thousands in one day." 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

S3. Book-keeping ia the art of teaching 
kow to dispose the accounts of business, 
•o that the true state of every part and 
of the whole, may be easily and distinctly 
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known. Herehonts' books are kept either 
by single or by double entry ; the former 
method is used by retailers of merchan- 
dise, and the latter by mei:chsnts, wholesale 
dealers, Sie. 

24. The most coosiderable books, ac- 
cording to the liulian method of double 
entry, are the wasie-JMok, the Journal and 
the ledger; but besides these three, which 
are absolutely necessary, there are several 
others, called auxiliary hooka, which are 
used in proportion to the business a man 
trauHacls. These books are the cash-book, 
the bill-hook, the invoice-book, Ibe ac- 
count-current book, the coinniissiou, or 
order, or advice-book, the letter-book, &e. 
all of which are more or less in use. 

25. The Watte-Book contains a distinct 
record of all Irausactions and dealings, in 
the way of trade, related in a plain, Am- 
ple style, and in order of time, as they 
succeed one another. It ia ruled with 
two columns on the right hand, for dol- 
lars and cents. The several transaciious 
are separated from each other by a line, 
in the middle of which, or on the tefl 
margin, the date is placed. The waste 
book should contain a record of all (he 
merchant's pecuniary affairs ; and every 
occurrence that affects his stock, so as 
to impair or increase ii, should' be noted 
down. In it should be written under tho 
date of each day, every transaction, whe- 
ther of buying or selling, giving or re- 
ceiving ; noting well the persons, quaiiti- 
ties, and prices. 

26. The Jotimal is the book in which 
the transactions recorded in the waste- 
book are prepared to be carried to l!ie 
ledger. It is in fact only the waste-bonk 
copied out, but the matters are stated ilif 
f^rently. In the Waste-book, the sevi i:"l 

simply noted down, I's 
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you migbt enter them yovrselyes ; but .in 
^ the Jeurnat, they are told in the mer- 
chants* peeuliar language; such as you 
would hardly understand, tlU you should 
come to be accustomed to it. But it is so 
stated in Debtor and Creditor as to be the 
more readily transferred to the several dis- 
tinct accounts in the Ledger ; and in such 
a manner as to render the detection of 
errors more easy. 

27. The Ledger is the principal book, 
wherein all the several articles of each 
]>arUcular account that lie scattered in 
other books, according to their dates, are 
collected and placed together in spaces 
allotted for them, in such a manner that 
the opposite parts of every account are 
directly set fronting one another, on oppo- 
site sides of the same page or folio. 

28. The ledger's folios are divided into 
spaces for containing the accounts, on the 
head of whiqh are written the titles of the 
accounts, markeijl Dr. on the left hand 
page, and Cr. on the right ; below which 
stand the articles, .with the word To pre- 
fixed on the Dr. side, i^nd^the word By on 
the Cr. side ; and upon the ^margin are re- 
corded the dates of the i^ticles, in two 
small columns allotted for that ^purpose. 
The person who owes ,me any thing is 
called my debtor: the person *who{p J owe 
is called my creditor: the btdance is the 
overplus or difference — so much .^s ^qne 
side of the account exceeds the pth^?. 

29. I will now endeavor to explain ;to 
you some of tliose mercantile terms ^hiqh 
you must oflen hear, but may not always 
understand. A hUX of exchange is a secu- 
rity, originally invented among merchants 
in different countries for the more easy 
remittance of money from the one to the 
other. It is an open letter of request, 
from one man to another desiring him to 
pay a sum mentioned therein, either to 

ledger ? 28. How is the ledger aiT«»nged ? 29. 
What is a bill of exchange * 30. Wliat is meant 



his own order, qr to a.^kd petsan, o« ^ 
account; by which 'means a man at l^e 
most distant part of the world may have 
money remitted to him from any trading 
country. In common speech, such a 'bill 
is often calbd a draft. The ' fottoinfing 
raiay be the form of a bin of exchange. 

'<JV*eio Ywrk, March 11, 1882. 
$500. 

*< Twelve mwnJSa after .date, -pay to Mr 
Frands JFVeepori, or kit order^fcoe hMndrtd 
doUarsyfor value recewedy and as udmsed 
by Lavrence Lm^* 

To Messrs. John and WOUam B%dl^ 
Lomdonj EngUmd.^ 

30. This expression, << as advised,'* inti- 
mates that Mr. Long would write them 
word concerning this settlement, and that 
they would be expected to honor, or, in 
other words, to pay the bill exactly at 
the time appointed. When a bill is pre* 
sented at the proper time, and the money 
is not paid, it is said to be dishonored. 

31. To use this bill, Mr. Freeport must 
find somebody who owes as much money 
in London, Instead of sending that cash 
across the Atlantic, he will pay him $500 ; 
Freeport will then give him this bill ; and 
the latter will send it to London, to the 
person to whom he owed the money, who 
will present it at the proper time to Messrs. 
Qull, and will receive the amount. 8o 
all j)arties will be accommodated, without 
cunning the hazard of losing the cash 
itself in the voyage, although some differ- 
ence may e^ist by the value of money 
being .greater ,in one place than in the 
other. 

32. 'Pl'ransactions.of this kind are gener- 
ally managed by .persoiis Called exchange 
broker^ who, being siu;quainted with the 
differeiit.merch^ts al^'oad and at honne, 
can give the information wiiioh may be 

by the honoring or fiithonoring of -a bill ? 31. To 
use this l^ill ;^&t mpMi ^,|lone ? 32. :By wJifiFn 
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^warned, fb'r wfiieh tlieyal« pM dit'a i«- 
j^liii* rate. 

83. An invaibe in an acedum of 'goods 
'or'n^rchaiidide shippfied by m^rcbaniB f<ir 
iheir correspondents abroad, in whteh the 
peculiar marks of . each package, with 
other particulars, are set forth. The 
prices, duties, and chaq^eiB of every kind 
Upon them are recorded, and a book is 
kept into which they are duly copied. 

34. A foreign dgirii or factor ^ le a per- 
son in some foreign land, employed by a 
merchant to tr&nsact btisitiess for him, 
whether buying or- selling. For this trou- 
ble h6 has his commission ; that is, so 
much per cent, on the amount of the busi- 

-tieliis'doile. 

35. T%[e people who Insure shipping 
tand their cargoes ar^ called Uiidtrimiiers, 
•and they make it iheir business to khow 

tirhat the hazards are In eveiy sort of voy- 
age. Now, if they know, by long experi- 
-ence, that < in the trade to Europe, for in- 
stance, not above one ^ip in a hundred is 
lost ; then, if they receive one dollar in 
the hundred for aU they insure, they Will, 
unless peculiar losses occur, be safe. And 
if they charge rather more than the aver- 
age loss, they will gain a profit. Each 
•nikn uses his wisdom and exfperience in 
fimch cases, and many gain gteat wealth 
thereby. In some cases, the insurance is 
Nmuch less; in others, it i^ more. 

36. Insurance may be effected on many 
differ^! kinds of property. Several insur- 
ance-offices have been established against 
4oS8 by fire, losses at sea, and even against 
loss of liffe. Hie instrument, by whicfh 
the contract of insurance is made, is halt- 
ed a poliey. Policies of insurance on liv^s 
ttSuaTly make an exception Of dbath by 
suicide. 

are transactions of this kind generally managed ? 
33. What is kn invoibe? 34. A foreign agent or 
Victor? 35. WhatofiiaderWritem? 36. What is 
a .pdibyjsf iUBUfaa^e;? .37. What 6f prt>mik8ory 



37. PfwmMtf^ noh^ Of lit>a^ Of llllttd, 
are m«t^eiy written pymufees to pity wllblta 
a certain tldie the Mima ihefein mated, 
either to a |)artik;fiKlf <p«y^6h, i>r to any 
person who may be^k4$ fearer tff the note. 
A note is said to \ie md^^dd when the 
name of some indivSduat, who must be 
responsible f^t its payment, is writteh 
upon the bkck of it. The fbliowing is the 
form of a promissory note. 

♦« B4itm, 17fe Fehtuat^y 1 638. 

Two mofUhi a/Ut date, I jtromise to pay 
to John Jdktvson, Esq, or ordtr, ike 9um of 
oi^t hundred and fifty AoWars, for value rt- 
eeiped. George Bale,^ 

CHAP. XXXVI. 
BANK», ke. 

1. A bank is a common repository, 
where many persons agree to keep their 
money, that it may always be at their call or 
direction. Banks are of three kinds, viz : 
of deposit, of discount, and of dlrculatidri. 

2. A bank bf deposit receives mohey to 
keep for the depositor, until he draws h 
out. Another branch of the banking busi- 
iie^ ife the discounting of prbihissdry notes 
and bills of exchange, or loanibg inonejr 
upon security. 

3. A bank of ciycnlation issues bills or 
iiotes of hs own, intended to be the 
circulating currency or medium bf ex- 
changes, instead of gold and silver. Bankis 
are also divided into public and private. 
In England, there is but one public bank, 
namely, the bank of England ; whereat, 
in the United States, most of the banks 
ate publilc, and, in solne bf thfe stAtlBS, pri- 
vate banks of circulation We prohibited by 
law. 

4. Banks are gebertdly formed by a 

1 - - - - - , .. - > - ^ _- ■ ■ — ^ - ■ ______„^^.,. ^^^^ ■ ■■ I , _ 

notes ? 

1 . What is a bank ? t!oWlnany kTiftd# df bahhfs 
are there i> 2. What is a ba«k of dhpm^ Of 
dibcduAt > A bani of cifiS'alktk)^ ? 4. n6m iio 
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iiuiaibttr of raoaejed individuB]*, who, for 
eanyinf on the bugincH of exchanging or 
daaliDg in bulKon, money and billt, advance 
* eoiuiderable sum u a jmnt capital, which 
alao forma • aecuritj to thuM who deposi 
Dione]> with them. The conTenience ol 
■ucb inetiiutione in facilitating commercial 
iraosactioDs, faaa caused them to bo estab- 
liahed Ja almost every city of Europe and 
the United Statea. 

6. The hank of Venice waa eatabttshed 
about the year 1157, the bank of Genoa 
iu 184S, the banii of Ainaierdam in 1609, 
the bank of Hamburgh in 1619, the bank 
of Rotterdam in 163S, the bank of Eng- 
Innd in 1694, ibe bank of Scotland in 1695, 
and the liaok of France in 1T16. 

6. The old bank of the United States 
was incorporated by an act of Congress, 
ill 1791. Ita charter expired in 1811. 
The new United Statea hank at Philadel- 
phia waa chartered in 1816, with a capital 
of $35,000,000. Braoches, or amaller 
Itanka connected with it, have been eatab- 
lished in the most considerable cities oi 
the Union. 

EXCHANGES. 

7. An exchange signifies a place in moat 
tOBsiderable cities wbei^in the merchants, 
agents, bankers, brokers, and other persons 
roncemed in commerre, meet a) certain 
times, to confer on matters of business. 
The most enusidereble exchanges in En- 
rope are those of London, Amaterdein, 
Dublin, Bourdeaux ami St. Petersburg. 

8. The Royal Exchange of London 
was founded by Sir Thomas Grpsliam, in 
1566. It was destroyed by fire precisely 
n century after its erection. The preseoi 
magnificent structure was built in, 1668, 
and coat 80,000 pounds etorling. There 
is an area, where (be merchants meet every 
day at change buura ; and, for the more 
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regular de«pBt«ti of buiineM, tliay diapoM 
of tbemselTes in aeparate walka, each of 
which haa ita appropriate nune. The 
Exchange is open every day from eight In 



the morning, till half past four in the aftep- 
noon; but it is most frequented between 
one and three o'clorJi. The assembly ia 
then very great, end the mixture of color, 
dresses, and language, is very amusing to 
one diapoaed to listen and observe. 

9. The chambers over the area are oc- 
cupied by Lloyd's Coffee-house and Heveral 
public companies. Lloyd's Coflee-house 
deserves some deacripliou. It is the place 
where gentlemen who are called uni^- 
writeri assemble ; who agree to insure 
shipping from all the dangers of the seas, 
or rather to make good thv lo>^, should 
any occur, on being paid a nerteiu premium, 
in proportion to the value of the cargo, 
and the risk of the voyage. The principal 
merchants of the city belong to it. Thej 
UBually have the first intelligfnr'e of every 
event which regards the shipping interest; 
all wbicli is entered regularly in their 
biHikB. The committee have often given 
rewards, with a liberal hand, to st^dinrs 
andaailors,and totheirwidowsand orphans. 

10. Therearelargevaultabeneatb.wbicb 
are used by the Eaat-India Company, oa 
storehouses for their pepper. 
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11. The New York Exchange Is hand- 
■btuely biiili of white marble. It has four 
marble columns in front, made of siagli 
shafts. The exchange room is large, and 
resorted to by merchontB between one 
three o'clock. There is a telegraph 
the top of the building, which 
cates with another on Sandy Hook, and 
b^ this meana the merchants receive early 
intelligence of the approach of their ves- 
sels. From the exchange are doora and 
passages leading to a commercial reading. 
rooin, and there are nuraerous newspaper 
and other officea within the edifice. 

12. The Mercliant's Exchange of Balti- 
more, built by private eubecriplion, is e 
very large edifice, in fbrm somewhat re- 
sembling the letter H. It has fbur wings 
—one for the United Slates Branch Bank, 
one for the custom-house, and one for a 
coffee-house. In the centre is the great 
ball, lighted from the dome, which is ninety 
feet from the fioor. 

13. It may not be inappropriate to 
mention here the bazaars of Asia. The 
word ia Arabic originally denotes salt or 
txckange. Some are open, some covered 
with loAy ceilings or domes. At the ba- 
zaars, or in the neighborhood of them, are 
the coffee-houses, so much frequented in 
Persia, and other Eastern countries. As 
the Orientals live almost entirely out of 
door% the bazaars of populous cities, be- 
sides their mercantile importance, are of 
consequence as places of social intercourse. 
The bazaar of Ispahan is one of the finest 
in Persia. At Constantinople are two ba- 
zaars — the old and new one. In the Ori- 
ental tales, — for instance, in the Arabian 
Nights, — the bazaars occupy a very con- 
spicuous place. The word bazaar has 
been recently used in Europe ; and there 
Is 6ne in London, which is large and well- 
lt«qu«nted. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

DOCKS, WHARVEa, TELEOKAPH8, tic. 

1. A dock is an artificial basin, by the 
side of a harbor, made conyenient either 
for the building or repairing of vessels 
In America the spaces between the wharrea 
are called docks. 

2. A dry dock is a place where the water 
is kept out by great flood-gates, tiL tha 
ship is built or repaired, when the gates 

opened, and the water let in to float 
and launch her. A wel dock is a place 

which the ship may be hauled, out of ■ 
the tide's way, and 80 dock herself, or sink 
for herself a place to lie in. 

The docks of Liverpool were the first 
constructed in England ; and many other 
seaport towns have been induced to follow 
her example. It is scarcely thirty years, 
the whole of the vesseUi which en- 
tered the port of London were obliged to 
remain moored in the open stream of the 
Thames. The London docks were begun 
in 1800, and completed in 1805, Before 



these docks were fbrmed, all the cargoes 
of the shipping were exposed to the dep- 
redations of pilferers, to an immense ex- 
tent. These goods were, of necessity, left 
on the various quays, when taken out of 
the ships i and it was not always possible 
to take them away immediately. 

4, When it is conridered, that more 
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than thirteen UKHuand yeseelf come loaded 
to Loudon every yeart which discharge 
three miltions of packages, some of them of 
.^ekt yiEiIue, we may suppose the vast confu« 
sion of such traffic^ which may give oppor- 
^tuoity to the idle and dishonest to purloin, 
'Without the possibility of detection, to a 
wery great amount. River pirates came 
in boats, and broke into the ships in the 
iiight ; and -some thousand pilfereiis were 
strolling among the landed goods upon the 
quays. 

5. By unloading the shipping in these 
docks, the greatest part of this plundering 
is prevented: the docks are surrounded 
with high walls; they have no house ad- 
joining, and are locked up every night, and' 
well watched. It has been calculated that, 
by this means, goods have been saved to 
'the value of 161,1622. in a single year. 

6. There is also a marine police, estab- 
lished in 1798, which patrols the river 
with great care, whose vigilance cannot 
easily be evaded. Depredators are in- 
stantly apprehended, and magistrates con- 
stantly attend at the* marine police-offices, 
to render speedy justice. 

7. Many of the commercial cities of the 
Cnited Stated give evidence of Ihe enter- 
prise aVid liberdlity of their merchants, in 
the neatness of their docks and the esrtent 
and regutarity of their wharves. The 
nnited States Dry Dock, recently con- 
filructed at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, 
Mass., is an object deserving some atten- 
rtion. The Dock is 341 feet in length, by 
^iin width, and 30 feet deep. It is ca- 
pable 'OFfjadmitting the largest ship in our 
navy— viz. the ;P,ennsylvania, the entrance 
of the dock 'being 60 feet across, and the 
width of that 4dhip being 55 .feet. iBesides 
these, there is what'is denominated thcifloat- 
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London ? 4. Before the construction of the Lon- 
don docks, were vessels liable to be .rbbbed ? 5. 
How is the plundering nowprevented ? 6. What 
of tl^e marine policed 7. What of the dodks of 



«ng |ate, wl^dh weighs^OOftoss. It is built 
like a vessel, is 60 feet long, 15 wide^ and 
30 in height — requiriqg about 1-9 feet of 
water to float it. This is set in a .groove 
outside of the other gates, filled with iron 
and sunk. 

8. For emptying the dock of water, a 
powerful hydraulic apparatus is employed 
wrought by a steam-engine of 60 horse 
power. There are 8 lift pumps, each 2 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and discharging 
altogether, at every stroke, 12 hogsheads t 
there are also 8 chain pumps, 1 foot in 
dianieter. The water is first forced from 
the dock into wells, then iAto a large r^er- 
voir, whence it runs into the sea. The 
weight of the steam-engine and machinery 
is about 122 tons. 

9. The floating gate is said to contain 
timber enough to build a ship of 300 or 
400 tons; and some 3 or 4,000 dollars' 
worth of sheathing and bolt copper have 
already been used upon it. The turning 
gates, at high water, sustain a pressure 
eqiial to about 800 tons. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

10. The telegraph is a contrivance by 
which intelligence may be conveyed a great 
distance by means of visil)le signals. The 
art of conversing, between parties remote 
from each other, by certain signs, previously 
agreed upon, is very ancient. To make 
known that some expected event had actu- 
ally happened, it was only i^ecessary to kindle 
a fire on a high hill, and the intelligence was 
rapidly spread : but this sign must have 
been before agreed upon^ or those who 
saw it might be uncertain what it meant. 
Now, by the telegraph, whole sentences 
can be rapidly conveyeii, and a regular 
conversation can be kept up. 

11. The telegraph used in Boston con- 

the United States? The Charieatown dry dock? 
8. How is it emptied? 9. What of 'the gates? 
10. What of the telegraph? 11. The telegraph 
ui^d in ^tote? Vi. Ua iMgfk^mi ^ctidb^ 
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of An upright pMCfot tnaavtboAfofty 
feet in height, having a jmikll movMbie 
«nil' abdut >«i$ foet long ab4 twehre 'inches 
broiid, called the tfM^tcotor; feuutluro longer 
«mMi made of plaofk, eaoh- about ten feet 
long, and one foot -bioad, trhiob are pkieed 
at different and convenient distances below 
tiM indiclBitor, to carry en <the communica- 
tions. The indicator, and arms are colored 
black in order to be die^better seen by ds^- 
light.— »They may be placed, each in six 
different positions. The several positions 
denote the nnmerals firom one to six, so 
tbat the two arms' togetli^r may tnltie twelve 
poshions } and this number of positions 
by the familiar principles of change and 
eomhittation, affords sufficient signs to ex- 
.^nras any numeral from one to many hmi- 
dred thousands. 

12. * With the telegraph are used tkrtt 
'h46ks like dictionanes eontatning sets of 
numerals arranged in order, wtch the words 
denoted by these numerals placed by the 
Bide of them, exactly upon the principle 
lof a dictionary of any language. The 
telegraphic dictionary only differs from 
aoy other, in having a list of numeitaU in- 
stead of words under each letter of the 
alphabet, with the meanings fbllowing the 
numerals ; just as in a French dictionary, 
lor example, the French word would be 
pot first, and then the English signification 
ibllowing it. Now the arms of the tele- 
graph being placed in certain positions, 
express particular numbers, the observer 
then looks for the number in his telegraphic 
dictionary, and by the side of it, he finds 
the word signified by it.' 

13. There is another kiud of tel^raph 
which is used at sea, and which is of great 
use in conveying intelligence from one 
ship to another, or from the ship to the 
Bhore. A telegraph of flags has been in- 
vented, and called the < Marine Telegraph.' 
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iMed ? 13. Wh«U of the marine tolegtaph f 14. 
How many changes or oombinatioBs pan be made? 
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The use of Mseitags fealB>ii^n(%hb«si(iie 
principle with the signal artns'Of ahe land 
telegraph. They are six m 'numbeiv •Mid 
e<HrrespoBd to the six .posi^ns ef tiie anns 
of the land telegraph denoting the oame^ 
rals 1, 2, 3, 4, 61, 6: they are blue slid 
white, and all of the same sitse, with du- 
plicate numbers of each flag. To them is 
added a conversation flag, which Mce the in- 
dicator of tlie land telegraph, shows that the 
ship making this signal desires to converse. 

14. Nearly ten thousand changes or 
combinations can be made, designatiag 
words and phrases. By this means ships 
at sea can communicate with each other, 
even at the diatanee of several mHes, and 
when they approatoh the coasi, eaU bald 
correspondence with the land telegraph. 

LiOHlV'HOGefiS. 

15. A ligbtohouse is a building erected 
upon a cape or promontory on the sea- 
eoait^ or upon <some rock in thid sea, and 
having on its top, in* the night time, a 
great fire, or light, which is constantly 
attended by some careful person, so as 
to be seen at a great distance from the 
hind. It is used to direct the shipping 
on the coast, that might otherwise run 
ashore, or steer an improper courte, 
when the darkness of the night and the 
uncertainty of cmrents &g., might render 
their situation with regard to ithe shohe 
extremely doubtful. 

16. Lamp lights are, on many aceonais, 
preferable to either coal fires or. candieb ; 
and the effect of th^eso may be increased 
by placing them either behind glass hemis- 
pheres, or before {M'operly disposed glass 
or metal refieotors, which last method is 
now very generally ail opted. 

17. The most remarkable light-house 
ever erected is perhaps the famous Eddy- 
stone Light-house. It is built on one of 

the rocks of that name, which lie in the 

■■-'*■■-- ■■'- --I --■' ■ ■ ^ - — »- - 

15. What is a light-house ? l(y. What kifid of 
lights ate used « 17. What it Uie wost HilbalkA* 
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Biigltoh Chaimei, about 14 nmlet south- 
west from Plymouth, As these rocks 
were not very mueh elerated above the 
sea at any time, and at high water were 
quite covered by it, they formed a most 
dangerous obstacle to navigation, and sev- 
eral vessels were every season lost upon 
them. 

18. Many a gallant ship, which had 
voyaged in saflBty across the whole breadth 
of the Atlantic, was shattered to pieces on 
this hidden source of destruction, as it was 
Bearing port, and went down with its crew 
in sight of their native shores. It was 
therefore very desirable that the spot 
should, if possible, be pointed out by a 
warning light. But the same circumstan- 
ces which made the Eddystone rocks so 
formidable to the mariner, rendered the 
attempt to erect a light-house upon them 
a peculiarly difficult enterprise. 

19. The first attempt to erect a light- 
house on the Eddystone rocks was made 
m 1696 ; and it took four years to com- 
plete the structure. The architect felt so 
confident in the strength of the building, 
that he frequently declared, his only wish 
was to be in it during the greatest storm 
that ever blew under the face of the hea- 
vens, that he might see what would be the 
efifect. On the 26th of November, 1703, 
he was in the light-house superintending 
some repairs, when there came on the 
greatest tempest that was ever known in 
England. Next morning not a vestige of 
the light-house was to be seen.' It had 
been swept into the deep fi*om the founda- 
tion ; not a stone, or beam, or iron -bar re- 
maining on the rock. The single thing 
left was a piece of iron chain, which had 
got so wedged into a deep cleft that it 

bla light-houie yet erected? 18. What of the 
danger of the Eddyttone roeka ? 19. What of 
the firat attempt to build a light-home on theie 
rooks.' SO. Old any more ahipwreeks occur.' 
91. Wbsi wss the fiUe of the second Ught-hoose ? 



•luisk thoM dll it was cut out mora tbaa 
fifty years afterwards; 

20. Buch was the end of the first Eddy- 
stone Light-house. Soon after, a vessel 
returning firom Virginia, was lost on the 
rocks, when the greater part of her orow 
perished. 

21. In 1709, another light-house wan 
completed ; and this building, notwith- 
standing some severe storms which it en- 
countered, stood till December, 1756 
when it was destroyed by fire. 

^ 22. In 1759, another light-house was 
erected by a celebrated mechanic, named 
Smeaton. This light-house is made of 
stone, and is a round building, gradually 
decreasing in circumference from the base 
up to a certain height, like the trunk of an 
oak, from which the architect states that 
he took the idea of iti 

23. Among many other tempests Tvhich 
it has endured unshaken, was one of ex- 
traordinary fury, which occurred in the 
beginning of the year 1762. One individ- 
ual, Smeaton tells us, who was fond .of 
predicting its fhte, declared, on that occa- 
sion, that if It still stood it would stand 
forever, 

24. On the morning after the storm had 
spent its chief fury, many anxious obeerr- 
brs pointed their glasses to the spot, where 
they scarcely expected ever again to dis- 
cern it, and a feeling almost of wonder 
mixed itself with the joy and thankfulness 
of the architect's friends, as they with 
difficulty descried its form through the 
still dark and troubled air. It was unin- 
jured even to a pane of glass in the lantern. 
In a letter from Plymouth upon this oc- 
casion the writer says, « it is now tny most 
steady belief, as well as every-body's here, 
that its inhabitants are rather more secure 



22. When and by whom was the preient one 
erected? 23. Of what is it buUt? 24. Has it 
withstood any violent stormi.' Is there now 
much doubt of its seoority ' 
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ji B ■Mffm, under lb* uutad f«rM of wind 
and water, tbau we are in our liouaaa from 
tJM ibrtner ooly.* 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

CUaTOMa, TARIFF, ftc 
k- TliB cuetoniH or duiiea are the t 
cuatoiaurily paiil lo the GurerDment, upon 
the merchatiilist: brought into the country 
or sent out of it.' The^ \ary accordiog 
Bfl dielioct acta of Congreas have given the 
right 10 take more or less upon the various 
articlea of commerce. When goods are 
brought iito tlie country thej are aaid to 
he imported ; wheu they are aeot away, 
tbey are exported, 

2. There is a cuBiom-houBe in every port 
in the country, to which vesaela come, 
io unload their cargoes. The customs are 
But gathered without a great number of 
officers to asaist in the collection. Aa Boon 
as a vessel enters the harbor from abroad, 
it is Tisited by a Cuatom-houae officer, call- 
ed a Tide JFailer, who coutinuea on buard 
till the ahip arrives at its mooriiiga. Hid 
business ia, Co see that no cotnmodiliea are 
parted with, till all has been properly en- 
tered at (he Cuatom-house, in order lo 
have the duty paid on all the goods, 

3. The endeavors to prevent smuggling, 
as it is called, ncuaaions great numbers of 
officers, snilurs, cutters, &.c., to be kept on 
the constant lonk-onl. This is sometimes 
called the Preventive Service. They have 
faat-sailiiig cutters, in which tbey go to 
pursue the vessi'ls which they suspect to 
be loud'id with coiitrahaud goods ; and 
somelimfS they have a battle on land with 
the smiJgglurs. 

4. Pi^rliaps you do not know what 
smuggling tnay l>e. Goods are said to be 
smuggled when tbey are brought into the 
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1 of the ciutonu or duties 
t > cuitom-hooBe 



country, without tbe lawlU dutf being 
paid upon thi^. People •omeliuMS idui- 
age to unuggl« goods of coiuideraMa 
valiie ; and ifaey nsuallj land them in tbe 



nigbi time on some deaolate and solitary 



6. The history of customs is a little cu- 
riouB, when we compare modem times 
with those of ancient day*. In the time 
of Henry the Third, the customs of Eng- 
land on foreign merchandise did not 
amount to more thau 761., for the whole 
of tbe summer of thr year 126S. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, great exertions 
were made upon the seas ; and the iruitr 
tomt amounted to 50,0001. per annum, lu 
1641, in the middle of the reign of Charles 
I. ifaey were increased tenfold, even to 
500,0001. At the beginning of the retgn 
of George III. their produce at all the 
ports of England whs 1,969,933J. And iu 
the year 1808, we find the customs and 

else bringing in 27,787 ,000i. 

6, The history of the building, too. may 
be noticed, in early times, tbe customs 
were tnkeu «D the quay, chiefly at Billings- 
gate, amid all the burry and bustle of thai 
noisy place. A custom-house wea at length 
reared, for thia increasingly important pur- 
pose. This was destroyed by the great 
In 1666; and tbe building which was 
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WbeD exported f Wbea are sood* mid to be sniuggl 
every port, which ii said of Uu) inveue of customi 
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erected in its place perished by fire in 
1814, when great confusion was occasion- 
ed by tlie burning of books and papers ; 
and much loss sustaitted by the destruction 
of valuable property therein depositedi 
consisting of pearls and other costly ar- 
ticles. 

7. A new and much^ larger building was 
then raised. Many houses were purchas- 
ed to obtain room, at the expense of more 
than 40,000^, the whole expense of the 
building beinir 265,0001. The front mea- 
sures about four hundred and eighty -eight 
feet, and its depth is one hundred and 
seven fbet. Tliis building was opened for 
business in May 1817. But in 1825, the 
central part of the building gave way, not 
having been properly supported, and tfie 
Long Room^ as it is called, fell in. 
' 8« The Long Rooni« is the principal 
public room for business ; it is one hun^ 
dred and ninety feet* long, fifty-six fee^ 
wide, and fiity-five feet high. The floors 
are now of stone,, and the doors which 
separate the apartments are of iron, to 
prevent, in future, accidents by fire. 

9. Entering by the grand staircase at 
the end, you come through the lobbies, tc 
this busy Long Room- Here the* nume^ 
reus clerks-are employed with their huge 
books, keeping account of every vessel 
coming in or going out of the poit ; reck- 
oning up the amount of the various duties 
to be paid,.and signing and delivering the 
documents to authorise the landing, and 
examining the cargoes of the ships which 
have made a due report of them, in order 
to distribute their contents to tHe various 
merchants^;: or of such ships outward- 
bound as are clearing outwards-,- having 
paid iril4 tbeir duesjr and- intending to de- 
part fop their several foreign destinations^. 

10k The total value of imports into^ the' 
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Dfiited States ibr the year 189S 
$101,039,266, of which $10,731,^7, were 
in foreign vessels. For the year preced- 
ing, the total value of imports was $103,- 
191,124. 

11. The total value of the exports for 
the year ending September 1832, was 
$76,176,943 : that of those of the preced- 
ing year was $81,310,583. The domestic 
articles exported amounted to $63,137,172, 
and the foreign to $24,1039,473. 

12. A tariff is a table or catalogue, con - 
tHining the names of difibrent sorts of mer- 
chandise, with the duties to be paid, as 
settled by authority amongst trading na- 
tions. The tarilF of the United States has 
been subjected to alteratioBs from time to 
time, as the wants of the people de- 
manded.- 

13. Fwill now undertake to explain to 
you some of those terms connected with 
custom-house matters, vt^iich you may 
often bear, but may not always understand. 
A drawhnek in commerce, is an allowance 
made to merchants, on the re-exportation 
of certain goods, which in some cases con- 
sists of the whole, in others of a part, of 
the duties which had been paid upon the 
importation. 

14. Debenture is the ceitificate deliTcr- 
ed at tHe custom-house, when the exporter 
of any goods or merchandise has complied 
with the regulations, in consequence of 
which he is entitled to a bounty or draw- 
back on the exportation. This certificate 
is signed by the o£Scer of the customs 
w&en* the goods are regularly entered and 
shipped, and- the vessel is cleared out for 
her intended* voyage. 

1'5» An embiargo is an arrest on ships or' 
merchandise, r by public authority ; or a 
proU^itioH of^ state, commonly on foreign 
shipSj in time of war, to prevent their go- 

111! Ill Mil. . M ■ ■- ■ I 1 »■ I ■■ I 
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lag oMt.of port, cotci wowMiimam t^ptmrna 
their ooming iii. 

16;. Quarantine ia the period, during 
which a ship, eeming from a. port auspecto 
ed of contagion, or having a contagious 
Kckneaa on board, is forbidden intercourse 
with the i^ace where she arrives.- The 
terra is derived frora the ItaUan quarantina, 
a. space of forty days, because ortginalJy 
that was the fixed period for all ships un- 
der such circumstances. But the time of 
a ship's detention is now very various ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the case. 

17. Privateers are fighting vessels fitted 
out by private persons, during war, where- 
in, at their own hazard, they plmider the 
enemy, chiefly attacking merchant vessels. 
Tbey must have a commission from gov- 
ernment, and must conform< to all the rules 
of war,, and the laws of nations. They 
pay a part, of their prizes totgovemment for 
this permission, and the remainder the 
owners divide among* themselvesi in such 
proportions as have been, agreed upon*, 

18. < The |»iiMid^(fa(< is a debt contracted 
l>y Congress in behalf of the United States^. 

JBhis is done by atti.aot of Cbngress, which 
authorizes the secaetary of the treasury (or 
any other person,, aa^ the -act may express) 
tOk borrow money,, and issue certificates for 
the sum borrowedL The act. expresses the 
whole sum to>be borrowed^.tbe amount of 
interest to be paid^ and the time when < the 
principal is to be paid. Books of subscrip- 
tion are opened in the principal cities^ and 
any persom who chooses to lend, subscribes, 
fisoh lender receives a certificate that he 
is a creditor of the United States for the 
sum by him loaned,, which certificate con«- 
Ibrms to the act authorizing the loan. 

1^9. ^O^ these ceatificates a registry ii^ 
made at some of the branch banlks of tile 

16. Whati of quarantine^? 17i. Of FMvateeraP 
18. What of the polAie dfebt ?- 10. Hbm aro^the 
aertificatesdwued to*the Ibndem?^ 20:;. Can sNieh 
transfers be made as«ftea<as.tlia*ownflr«choo«sf 



Voited Siatefl^aa'.the practace now is;; fotv 
merly there were loan-oAces. Any per* 
son, who is the owner of a certificate can 
sell it; and imaueh.caBe,.he assigns his 
certificate to the- purchaser*. That certifi*; 
cate is produced at. the bank, and a qew 
certificate is issaed to the purchaser. 

20. ^ Such transfers are made whenever^ 
and as often as the ownenchoeses to^trans* 
fer, and without any expense to. the owners 
The interest is paid. quarterly at the banfc 
to the person there registeved as owner; 
This public debt is known, by. the general 
name of stocks. It- always has a marfc^ 
value, sometimes above, and'tSometifBes4>e-- 
low, the nominal value. It . is a subject :^i 
speculation, as any thing else may be^^whicb 
is bought to be sold, on the expectation of 
profit. * 

21. Most of the nations of Europe have 
such stockst Speculations •are carried on 
in them to a surprising amount. Fortunes^ 
are won and lust; io a day. The present 
public debt of the United States is less thaa 
four cents to eacb^inhabitant of the United 
States ; while the- public debt of Great 
Britain, at present, is something more than 
twenty "^ve cents to each inhabitant of the 
whole-world ! ' 

22.. My young Headers may frequently 
have bea«i persons^ talking about trading 
in the funds. The funding system is a 
method byi- which modern governments 
have sought£ to give security to public 
loans, and thereby strengthen the pubHc 
credit.. Ift« was first used > in England, and 
afterwards'followed by a&.the other states^ 
which paid attention to> their credit. It 
I provides that on the creation, of. a pt»blie 
^)han, fund^ shall immediately^ be formed, 
and securediby lawyfor the redemption of 
the capital I ilself.v This gradual^redeenung 
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of the capital is called the sinking of the 
debt, and the fund appropriated for this 
purpose is called the nnkingfuniL 

.23. Variations in the saleable value of 
the public fbnds at first were caused chiefly 
by political events, which were supposed to 
affect either the authority of those by whom 
the debts were contracted, or the means 
of paying them ; but since their great in- 
crease has induced many persons to malce 
buying, and selling shares therein a regular 
trade, the fluctuations of the current price 
in general depends principally on the pro* 
portion of buyers and sellers, and on the 
schemes and combinations in which they 
engage in support of their respective spec- 
ulations. 

24. The chief part of the public funds 
in Euglan(^ consists of perpetual annuities, 
or those debts on which a stipulated rate 
of interest is to continue to be paid, unless 
the principal should be redeemed ; the oth- 
er parts consist of annuities for a certain 
number of years, and life annuities. 

25. The perpetual annuities are distin- 
guished by different titles, according to the 
rate of interest they pay, or the time and 
purpose of their creation ; and when gov- 
ernment, by a new loan, contracts an ad- 
ditional debt, bearing a certain fixed in- 
terest, it is usual to add the capital thus 
created, to the amount of that part of the 
public debt which bears the same interest ; 
hence we hear of 3 per cent., 4 per cent., 
and 5 per cent., consolidated annuities. 

26. The practice of stock-johhing is a 
kind of traffic carried on amongst persons 
who possess but little or no property in any 
of the funds, yet who contract for the sale 
or transfer of stock at some future period, 
the latter part of the day, or the next seU 
Uing day J m a price agreed on at the time. 
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Such bargains are called itme hargaUiMi 
and are contrary to law ; and this practice 
is gambling in every sense of the word. 
It is,' however, carried on to a great extent* 

27. The terms, httUt and htmn originated 
in the London Stock Exchange; as they 
are often in the mouths of people, it may 
be well enough to know their significatioik 
Bulls are buyers, and bears sellers. In 
New York, a traffic in Bank Stock is often 
carried on, in which these words are used. 

28. A Mini is a place where money is 
coined by the authority of government. 
The word cotn is from the French lan- 
guage, and signifies a stamp,. Our gold, 
silver and copper money is thus derived. 
Congress establishes the proportions of 
pure metal, and of alloy, and the weight 
of the mixture, which makes any piece of 
money. 

29. The treasury of the United States 
buys the metal, causes it to be tried at the 
mint, and prepared in the circular form in 
which we see it. The pieces are then 
placed under the action of powerful niu- 
chinery to be coined or stamped. ' The 
money is paid out by the treasury and so 
gets into circulation. Banks and individ- 
uals may have bullion coined at the mint. 
The United States mint is at Philadelphia. 

30. Congress have the power of securing 
to the authors of new and useful inventions, 
or improvements, an exclusive right of 
making, using or selling them for the term 
of fourteen years. This object is eflfected 
by petitioning for a patent^ and sending 
with the petition a description of the in- 
vention or improvement. 

31. A patent, unless it be for a frivoloua 
or useless object, is always grSnted when 
applied for ; and an infiringement of it may 
be prosecuted by the patentee. 

guisbed f 26. What is said of the practice of 
stock-jobbing? 27. Of the terms, bulls and 
bean ? 28. What is a mint .' 29. How u the- 
coin issued ? 30. What of patents ' 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 



CHAP* XXXIX. 

1. I have drawn up a History of Com- 
fnerce, that you may see the course it has 
takeii ainong the nations^ the vast bene- 
fits it confers, and how much better a me- 
iitim of power it is than conquest and the 
jword. 

2. The first hint we have of distant na- 
tions trucling together, appears in the book 
•>f Genesis, chap, xxxvii. 25, when the 
cruel brethren of Joseph sold him to a 
caravan of Ishmaelites, who were convey- 
ing their precious commoclities into Egypt^ 
as spicery, bahn, and myrrh. They are 
called MidtamttSf v. 36. The country of 
Miilian is part of Arabia, south-east of the 
Dead Sea. They were going through the 
lai)d of Canaan to Egypt, which was then 
a hi^rhly x^ultivated kingdom. The myrrh 
was the produce of Arabia, and the balm 

I was of Gilead, through which they had 
> travelled. But the spices intimate that 
I the Arabians had, very early, nautical 
connexion with the country we call India, 
wht;re chiefly the finer spices grow; if 
, so, commerce, in its widest meaning, must 
have been l>etter cultivated than we are 
apt to suppose. Certainly the jshores of 
Arabia, on the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, 
must have given great facilities to mercan- 
tile enterprises. 

3. The central situation of Egypt has 
made it always the emporium of com- 
merce. By caravans the treasures of Asia 
and Africa were brought thither. Trade 
was at all times in esteem, because of the 
wealth it brought. But of the maritime 
trade of the Egyptians we have no regular 
account ; for they neglected the sea super- 
stitious ly for many ages. Their own pro- 
ductions, among which corn was in great 

2. What is the first hint we have of the traffic 
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abundance, their numerous arts and man- 
ufactures, enabled them to purchase from 
neighboring nations, and by making the 
commerce reciprocal, they made it also 
gainful. The advantage of navigation l>y 
the Nile was not neglected by them ; their 
internal trade, which distributed the lux- 
uries thus obtained, gained great facility 
for transporting them from Rameses to 
Syene, by means of this lordly riirer. 
The riches and power once enjoyed -ift 
Egypt, have left imperishable testimoniola 
to the present day, in its massy building*, 
and splendid ruins of temples and tombs., 
Commerce furnishes wealth in the most 
quiet, honorable, and abundant manner ; 
and wherever wealth abounds, the country 
will be adorned presently. Convenience, 
pride, patriotism, will contrive many last- 
ing modes of storing up this wealth, iM 
comforts for the people, splendor for their 
rulers, and sacred edifices for their religion. 
4. Tyre and Sidon, cities of Phoenice, 
washed by the Mediterranean, are next 
found rising into notice. Their country 
was nothing as to produce ; industry aloqe 
made their rocks productive ; and com- 
merce, by feeding industry, was itself en- 
riched. These people possessed but a 
small territory, a narrow and unproductive . 
strip of land, and at length only a small 
island. . They were beset on the land side 
by powerfnl nations, and could not enlarge 
their borders by conquest. The sea waa 
open t^ them, and they achieved their 
victories on the briny wave. The oceam 
carried them to many countries bordering 
upon its shores, and gave them security 
from robbers in conveying their mer- 
chandise from port to port ; for there was 
scarcely any other people who ventured 

of dbtant nations f 3. What of the tnda tf 
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upon the open seas. Si don is called grt 4^ 
and .lV>^ ^ Mtnmg ctfy, so early as the 
time of Joshua. (Chap. xix. 38, 29v) 

5. Commerce is the mother of many in* 
ventions, and affords the means of bring-] 
iiig them to maturity. The Pbcenicians 
wt;re obliged to count, in order to valuie 
tiieir riches; they are said to have beesi 
the inrentors of arithmetic* No mercan- 
tile, concern can be conducted without this 
simple bjut wonderful science. 

6. Joshua, in his conquest of Canaan, 
disturbed the Phoenicians, many of whom 
fied, finding they were not able to resist 
him. Tyre and Sidon could not contain 
all the refugees; numerous colonies were 
sent out by the Phoenician mevrhants^ to 

\ various places, on both sides of the Me- 
diterranean; by which means their own 
ti-affie was extended and secured. Two 
pillars, erected in Africa, near the straits, 
had on them inscriptions in Phoenician 
letters, intimating, that the people who 
c^^ne there had fled from * Joshua the 
robber,' as they called him. This was in- 
tiie jtwenty-sixth century of the worldV 
age, or fifleenth before Christ. 

7. About eleven hundred years before 
Christ, in the time of David, the Phoeni- 
cians, in the true spirit of commerce, con- 

^ttnually extended their voyages; not con- 
tent with the Mediterranean Sea, they 
|>assed the pillars of Hercules, two moun- 
titinS so Called, one on the shore of Spain, 
the other in Africa, and ventured into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and established peaceful 
settlements for trade, wherever they went. 
They found the inhabitants of what is 
now Andalusia, in a fruitful country, with 
plenty of gold, of which, indeed, their com- 
mon utensils were made ; and one of their 
ships was so overloaded with silver, that 
they had a dangerous voyage home. The 

Egypt ? 4. Tyre and Sidon? 5. The PhoBnicians? 
C. Joshua ? The inscription on the two pillars ? 
7i, Where did the Phoenicians extend their com- 



Phosnicians formed a settlement on an 
island called by them Gadir : the city is 
now called Cadiz. 

8. The Israelites were an inland peo- 
ple, and Bjever famous for maritime affairs.^ 
David laised^ his kingdom by conquests^. 
When he wanted cedar to build him a 
house, he applied to Hiram^ king of Tyre,., 
with whom he lived in amity, and who 
sent it by sea. From the same king he 
obtained workmen also, for his buildings. 

9. Solomon saw the advantage of com- 
merce,., and. employed his wealth in endea- 
voring to obtain a share! of it. Hiram^ 
king of T^re, assisted him with ship- 
builders and seamen. They built their 
fleets at a port on the Ked Sea. The 
ships sailed to Ophir, which seems to have 
been on the eastern coast of Africa; and 
they brought back gold, silver, ivory, cu- 
rious woods, apes,, and peacocks. They 
were three years on their voyage ; and 
many have thought they sailed all round 
Africa, and returned home by the Medi- 
terranean. One voyage to Ophir brought 
him in two millions of our money, in gold 
only. Solomon had also great traffic with 
Egypt, from whence was brought mer- 
clMindise not only for his own supply, but 
also for the king of the Hittites, and the 
kings of Syria. (1 Kings^ x»,29.) Chariotsj, 
horses, and fine linen were the chief com- 
modities thus obtained. His wealth and 
splendor, as much as his wisdom,, raised 
his fame, and spread it far and wide ; so 
that the queen of Sheba was drawn to 
visit him. The gold she gave him was 
worth above £600,000 sterling; besides 
which, she brought him precious stones* 
and such spices as had never before been 
known ; perhaps, nutmegs and eloves from, 
the Eastern Isles. 

10. The grandeur to which Israel rose,. 
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during the long and peaceful reign of 
Solomon, sank as rapidly under his son 
Rehohoam. The loss of ten bribes reduc- 
ed the kingdom of Judah greatly, although 
it continued respectable a long while. As 
concerns commerce, we see Jeho8iM|»hat, 
eight hundred and ninety-seven years he- 
fore Christ, endeavoring to revive it, but 
his ships were wrecked, and the design 
totally failed. 

11. About eight hundred and sixty-nine 
years before Christ, we have reason te» 
place the arrival of Elissa, called also 
Dido, in Africa, and the building of Car- 
thage, whose comniercial transactions be- 
came famous throughout the civilized 
world, and wl^ose prosperity was ]ong il- 
lustrious. This was a Phcenician colony ; 
and we may remark, that those whom they 
sent out came peaceably, as merchants, 
with property for trade, and became bene- 
ficial to the several countries wheine they 
settled. Colonies sent out by other na- 
tions were armed bands of robbers^ who 
went to plunder and destroy, and were 
therefore the terror and ruin of the subju- 
gated inhabitants. 

12. Carthage rose to great wealtl^sand 
flourished for seven hundred and twenty- 
four years. She planted many colonies ; 
till changing her mercantile character for 
a military one, she wrought her own ruin. 
All around her in Africa, in Spain, at New 
Carthage now Carthagena, in Sicily, and 
the neighboring islands, her dominion was 
owned : but it was an iron sceptre she 
wielded, which, by oppressing, irritated 
her subjects, who applied to Rome for 
assistance. Rome was then beginning to 
domineer, and was glad of an invitation to 
carry her arms beyond Italy. The conse- 
quence was long and desperate wars with 
Carthage, called the three Punic wars ; in 
the last of which, Carthage was complete- 

fiheba ? 10. What of Israel ? 11. Carthage ? 12. Its 
wvalth ' 13. Commerce .' 14. Tyre ? lo. What of 



If* desti*oyed, B.' C. 146: I>ufUif|f'the firtt 
Punic war, Carthage contained seiveti-hun* 
dred thousand inhabitants : at its desthic 
tion, scarcely five thousand were found in 

it- 

13. They had traded through the Straits 

northward to Tartessns, or Cadiz, and to 
the Scilly Islands, adjacent to Cornwall, in 
England, called then the Cassiterides, for 
tin ; and southwards, along the coast of Afri- 
ca, to a considerable distance : Kerne, now 
Mogador, being a central emporium for 
'them. Their most flourishing time was 
about four hundred and thirty years be- 
fore Christ. 

14. The account of Carthage, is, in- 
deed, but a branch of the history of Tyre 
and Sidon, from which the Carthaginians 
were a colony. The power of Tyre was 
so great, that when th^ city was attacked 
by Salmanasar, king of Assyria, with a 
vast army, and also a fleet of seventy ves- 
sels, the Tyrians, with only twelve ships, 
defeated them entirely, and took five hun- 
dred priscxiiers. 

15. The shijfs of that period seem to 
have been litt^ better thuii open (mats. 
Corinth, about the year 700 B. C distin- 
guished itself as a maritime power, and 
built ships with triple the numliers of 
rowers in three ranks or tierU 

f6. We may notice here a circumstance 
which was then thought dreadful, a storm 
in the Mediterranean, which drove Colseus 
of Samos (who was steering for Egypt) 
along its whole length, and through the 
Straits, presenting to his astonished ' eyes 
the wide Atlantic. He came then to Tar- 
tessus, on the western coast of S|iain. 
Here he traded to great advantage, and 
returned to Greece inunensely rich. 

17. In 607, Necos, king of Egypt, sent 
a fleet down the Red Sea, which, coast- 
ing the whole of Africa, returned by the 

Corinth ? 16. CoIsbds of Samos r 17. Necos, king 
of Egypt? 18. Tyre' 19. What did Alexander 
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Ht^it^fffu^fiV^ . Those voyaj^ers feport- 
«(^,,(^^t,Ui9y .iUad Been the noopday, sun at 
ib^ii^^ fight haxid, or north pf them. This, 
which proves to us thfit they actually sail- 
ed rouud the whole of Africa, seemed at 
tliat time so unaccountable, that Herodo- 
tus, who tells us of the voyage, says he 
o^iiuot believe it. 

,18. It is about the year 588, S. C. that 
^\f^: n^y.^lace the great spleiidor of Tyre, 
*4f. .>vhi<^ we have an- account extreme- 
ly interesting, in the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
chapters of Ezekiefs prophecy ; where we 
tiud the rich supply brought to that fa- 
mous city, whose merchants were princes, 
whose pride made her say, ^* I sit as a 
qifeen, and shall never, see adversity." The 
^vi^ple is exjtremely interesting, a^d worth 
rc£uiing, ^s a correct display of^ the com- 
merce of that period and of that region ; al- 
though its length makes it unfit to be here 
transcribed. We find the common con- 
sequences of great wealth, luxury, pride, 
unci, sins of the grossest names resulting to 
the Tyrians. These will draw io^n the 
vengeance of Gop upon any nation ; and 
we need not wonder at the threatenings 
which accompany this description. The 
judgments here denounced came upon 
them partly by the overwhelming invasion 
of Nebuchadnezzar, from 6^5 to 572, and 
more completely by the arms of Alexan- 
der in 332, B. C. We see at this day the 
fu Ifelmpnt of it; for Tyre is now bald as 
the top of a roci;, a place for fishermen to 
dry their nets.— -(JSzcHe/, xxvi. 14.) 

19. The Phoenicians, by Tyre, kept the 
command of commerce, till Alexander de- 
stroyed it, about 332 years before Christ; 
and it was still the Phoenicians, who, by 
Carthage, commanded and enlarged the 
sphere of commerce, till its final destruc- 
tion by the Romans. During the declen- 
sion of these maritime cities, several of 

do' 20. What of Alexander » 21 Ptolemy? 22.1 



the Grecian states increased in their at* 
tentions to the sea ; but it was more tm a 
theatre for warlike dominion, than for the 
peaceful purposes of commerce. Athena 
held this power long ; and, after her, Spar- 
ta: in both cases, their tyranny provoked 
resistance, and entailed ruin. 

20. The next grand movement which 
gave a new turn to commerce, arose from 
the wise foresight df Alexander; whose 
aim seems to have been not more to con- 
quer by land than by sea. Wherever he 
gained a footing, he made provisions for 
trade. He also planned voyages of dis- 
covery ; and with the view of giving a 
centre to commerce, easy of access to 
the whole known world, he built the city, 
called, after himself, Alexaddria ; having 
connexion with the west by the Mediter- 
ranean, and with the richer provinces of 
the East by the Red Sea, while caravans 
from the central countries of Asia could 
reach it by the isthmus of Suez. 

21. Ptolemy, one of Alexander's gen- 
erals, obtained Egypt as his share of the 
conqueror's spoils. He with eager assi- 
duity carried into effect his master's plans 
for commerce, and drew great numbers to 
settle in Alexandria. He built another 
city, called Berenice, far towards the 
south, on the Red Sea ; at which all the 
precious commodities of the East obtained 
in Arabia were landed. He formed a road 
from thence to the Nile, down which river, 
all was brought to Alexandria. He kept 
also large fieets, both in the Red Sea, and 
in the Mediterranean, which gave his sub- 
jects a great superiority over the decaying 
citizens of Tyre. His revenues produced 
by this wise policy were not only im- 
mense, but peacefully gained ; and they 
promoted happiness on all hands. 

22. We may mention the Sabaeaua in 
the south of Arnlua, with whom the carry- 
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ing-trade between Inclia and Egypt seems 
to have flourished for agesj .for only with 
them did the Egyptians trade, even under 
the Ptolemies. They were settled in a 
happy land, fertile, and well-stored with 
cattle, abundant in fragrant gums^ myrrh, 
frankincense, &c. Their ships wont to 
India and the island ; and their caravans 
to Syria and the ports of the Phoeuiciuns ; 
i¥hile their country, hy its situation out of 
the reach of hostile armies, enjoyed con- 
tinual peace. 

23. We have noticed the pitiable fall of 
Carthage under the unrelenting Romans, 
about one hundred and forty-six years be- 
fore Cjirist. The Romans were ignorant 
of the value and merits of commerce ; and, 
as if they were determined to root it out, 
they, about the same period, destroyed 
Corinth the wealthy,. which had been one 
of the most comoierpial cities of Greece. 
It was the very centre of Grecian art ; and 
the statues ^d pictures cai'ried thence to 
Home gave that barbarian people their 
first notions of refinement. The total 
stagnation given to commerce, produced 
by the ruin of those two states, was felt 
all around ; the labors of the industrious 

. and the ingenious were useless, for there 
was no market for their productions; and 
the mariners, deprived of their legitimate 
employment, became pirates. They soon 
were masters of the sea; and the Romans 
were obliged to fit out great armaments, 
under Pompey, who, attacking, them at 
once in their different stations, . reduced 
them with great slaughter. 

24. The adorning of Rome with stat- 
ues and pictures, the visits of its generals 
to scenes of Asiatic splendor, with the 
, wealthy and curious spoils they brought 
home, had th^ effect of rendering the 

.hardy Romans luxurious. Another effect 
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of the weajth ob^ined,,.aB^ the [iqn^eD^e 
gained thereby, was to put away^ in,/i f^rof t 
measure, the desire to have their co^mt^ 
rule over all nations, and to rouse in their 
generals a wish to rule over their country. 

25. yhe first who succeeded .eoflipletely 
in tl^is endeavor was Jplius Caesar.., ^s 
a conqueroi-^j l|e hi^ had his full, s^are of 
fame ;, his iufiuencjC. on commerce _ may be 
noticed, as he, in one year, restored both 
the ruined cities of Corinth and Carthage, 
which in time regained considerable im- 
portance. 

26. The Roman emperors soon reduc- 
ed Egypt to the state, of a mere province 
of the empire^ aqd, now thftt,,^he w^ole 
world around f he . Mef^itc|^ranQfi^i?>; agnd . .far 
into Asia, wa^ under ;.hdr,,4pmip^pn,^jth^y, 
for their own sake, .begap , to favpr ppi^- 
raerce. Corn was the grand oljjpct^of their 
solicitude, that their^^etropoUs ^ipight, J>§.?fi 
no danger of ^tarYi^g. . , ; ,, . ,; / 

27. Italy itself pro.duped.grea^t^sujppli^; 
Cisalpine Gaul^ sent .theji^ PP.r(^ saltj^^ ; 
tapestry and wooll^^ goods paqie .froiji 
Padua, and marble w/as fetched .fro w, thje 
Alps, for their sumptuous buildings* I(;e, 
to cool their liquors, became almost a 
necessary of life. Liguria sent them large 
timbers, hides, and honey. Pisa furnished 
them with huge blocks of .marble^ cheeses 
of vast size, and ]iyiiies ofj ex^ui^^^e ,flfiv.<j>r. 
The islan(}8 supplietl ti^m. wi^l^^ tiH^t]|ef,; 
and Sicily ,?e;jit ji^men^e. "^tp.j;©^. of..ciQro. 
Melitp sent fin^,.plpfhiiig j Grrjeece. ^rai^^i- 
ed them jvitl^. U^ney, the .pur|>le dye, aqd 
a fine stuflT called By ssinv^* i^^^^^fos .h^d 
marbl^ for, p^at^ues; Sai^io,^ fifl.e, earthen- 
ware; Lemnos, vermiUpp^; ^ac^<jl|j,Cf)8,^^n 
extre inely , trat] sj^^r^tlt d rape »*y •,..,' | 

28. Thrace, sent th^Jn cofn, and .the 
salted tunny-fish ; and from Cole i» is they 
received fine woof, and linen of, Egyptian 

luxury did.th^^ receive from tb^.diffexent coui|- 
tries under their 8w»y i^ ^. V^H^I v^^s 9e^t^tho|tt 
from Thrace ^ Asia Minor ^ Tyre and Sidon ?/ 
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fabri<^. . East India commodities came 
overland to l^ocis, on the Euxine Sea, 
Trom whence they were shipped to Rome. 
Prom the southern provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor came curious marble, wine, wool, 
verniilion, and cheese. Tyre and Sidon, 
once so famous, now only furnished glass, 
which had been there invented. Egypt 
Was long called the granary of the world, 
and Rome almost depended on a regular 
supply of com from thence. Its famous 
linens and flax were in high request, as 
were its cotton goods, perfumed ointments, 
gums, and papyrus. Also, large quantities 
of Indian goods came through Alexandria, 
which was carefully fostered, and grew 
rapidly in importance and in splendor. 
Africa Proper, that is, the Roman province 
on the northern coast, supplied them with 
corn, drugs, and ostrich feathers; «e also 
with elepbantf^, lions, and other wild !»easts, 
fbr their lavage spectacles. 

29. From Mauritania came a wood of 
great price, somewhat like our mahogany. 
Their provraccs in Spain, especially the 
southern, Were like one gay garden, adorn- 
ed With elegant buildings. The mines of 
gold beneath the soil, and the excellent 
productions above, supplied the imperial 
city with many of its choicest luxuries. 
Gadir, Gades, or Cadiz, was a grand store- 
house to the west, almost rivalling Alex- 
andria in the East; while the vast pro- 
vinces of Gaul, fbmished by inland navi- 
gation to the ports of Narbo and Massilia, 
(now Marseilles,) on the south, and Burdi- 
gala, (now Bourdeaux,) on the west, great 
quantities of provisions, metals, linens, and 
plaid garnifints, besides an extensive vari- 
ety of uiinor articles. 

30. This hiflux of everv article to Rome 
can hardly be called commerce, as the Ro- 
mans %xported nothing in return, except 
money; the gold and silver which they 

FVypt? '4!>. What came from Mauritania? .*U). 
What did the Roinans export in retam ? SU. Was 



had exacted as tribute,^ or . obtained hj 
plunder, were thus returned to the Various 
provinces. Indeed, with the Romansy the 
character of a merchant was in no esteem ; 
they left it to their enslaved subjects, think- 
ing nothing honorable but the sword. 

31. In this noanner did all the provinces 
pour into Rome their choicest productions^ 
ruining, by the luxuries they afforded, that 
domineering power which had ruined them 
by the sword. A few particulars may be 
remarked, before we come to any change, 
which can deserve to be noted in this 
sketch of the history of commerce. Com- 
merce was never cultivated by the Ro- 
mans; it lived by its own energies, in 
spite of them ; they only, for their own 
advantage, seized on the precious fruits 
obtained by it, and brought within their 
reach. 

32. The next great change was in the 
empire itself, which sank under its own 
weight. The removal of the seat of go- 
vernment from Rome to Byzantium, by 
Constantino, in A. D. 328, however fkvor- 
able or necessary to keep up the dominion 
of the eastern provinces, was fatal to the 
security of the western parts. It issued in 
there being often two or more emperors ; 
and at last, in weakening these parts, dis- 
tant from the head-quarters so much, that 
the tribes ft'om the northern nations, gen- 
erally called Gotks, by frequent and in- 
ces6«ant irruptions, at last prevailed. Odo 
acer removed Augustulus, the last who 
bore the title of emperor in Italy. Soon 
after, Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
defeated Odoacer, and became king of 
Italy. He was a wise and excellent 
prince, under whom peace and plenty 
again spread over the desolated plains of 
Italy, and arts and commerce began again 
to rear their smiling heads. 

33. Africa had been rent from the Ro* 
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man power, by the Vandal king, Genseric, 
who became master of the sea ; and from 
Carthage issued forth with his barbarian 
hordes, sacked Rome itself for fourteen 
days, and carried off to his own city the 
spoils of all the earth, which had for ages 
been accumulating at Rome. Spain was 
fldmost occupied by two Crothic tribes. 
Gaul was overrun by the Franks, a Ger- 
man nation ; and Britain had been treach- 
erously gained by the Saxons. 

34. The Eastern empire itself soon be- 
gan to decay, although it continued a wax- 
ing and waning existence for some centu- 
ries. Commerce still flowed through some 
of its old channels in Asia and Egypt to 

* Constantinople, but in a very reduced 
state. 

35. Commerce, which had risen to a 
broad and deep river, under the Phoeni- 
cians and their descendants at Carthage, 
had become stagnant under the military 
oppression of the Roman republic ; it had 
flowed in a gentle stream at the command 
of imperial luxury ; then it was, by the 
€k>thic irruptions, dispersed and lost as 
the Rhine vanishes in the sands. We 
may now begin to trace its reappearance ; 
small indeed at first, but gradually rising, 
spreading, and fertilizing every land on 
which it touched. 

36. Before, however, we trace its rise 
in these western parts, let us give another 

flnnce at it, in the decaying empire of the 
jast. The commerce of the Egyptians 
with India was totally failing, the Indians 
themselves becoming the chief merchants. 
These, in their voyage from India, usually 
called in their way at the Persian ports ; 
where f^quently they sold the whole of 
their cargoes. This brought on a de- 
ficiency of trade to the Red Sea, or 
rather to the king of Abyssinia's domin- 

ment removed? 33. WknX of Africa? 34. The 
eastern empire? 35. Commeroe under the Ro- 
ouuui ^. l*be deoBBiiiatee of the Egyptiuis ? 



ions, through which tha ^.omans had 
been accustomed to obtain Indian com- 
modities ; and, at the same time, it threw 
into the hands of the Persians this im- 
portant and enriching commerce. The 
Pernans knew well how to make their 
advantage of this monopoly. That luxury 
which was fast bringing^ the Roman em- 
pire to ruin, was insatiable in its demands. 
Silk was one grand article of display ; 
and the price it bore in coming through 
the hands of the Persians, caused great 
distress and puerile lamentations at Con- 
stantinople. 

37. It was at this time that a couple 
of monks, who had travelled to China, 
and staid there long enough to learn the 
whole business of managing the silk- 
worms, brought to Constantinople a num- . 
her of the eggs of these valuable insects, 
concealed in the hollow' of their canes ; 
and thereby stocked the West with a ma- 
terial, now of incalculable value, both to 
the rich who wear, and to the poor who 
manufacture it. 

CHAP. XL. * 

1. In the middle of the fiflh century, 
th^ Turkish power began to rise, and in- 
terrupted the caravans which were accus- 
tomed to pass between China and Persia: 
thus, in the issue, producing a trade from 
China to Constantinople, passing north of 
the Caspian Sea. 

2. In A. D. 616, Chosroes, king of 
Persia, took Alexandria from the Easteru 
Empire. As Constantinople had been fe<l 
from Egypt, this event tended to starve 
the imperial city, and the distress it occ;*- 
sioned roused the emperor Heradius to 
something like old Roman vigor ; he de- 
feated Chosroes in 621, and recovered 
Alexandria. The Persians, during their 

37. The introduction of the culture of silk ? 

1. When did tlie Turkish power ha^n to rise f 

{2. What was the consequence of tfie captm« 
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victories, had discovered that the Euphra- 
tes would form a more convenient medi- 
um of traffic to India ; and they therefore 
built Bassora, which soon rose to great 
opulence. 

3. The impostor Mohammed, with his fu- 
rious Arabs, since called Saracens, or horse- 
men, began to spread desolation through the 
Eastern Empire, and to diminish its do- 
ujains, by seizing province after province. 
Mohammed's successors carried on a war 
of extermination ; impelled by religious 
zeal, and allured by the rich spoils and 
the feeble resistance of the Eastern Em- 
pire. They took Alexandria, and turned 
its vast supplies towards their own coun- 
try of Medina. Their armies conquered 
from almost the borders of China, to the 
Atlantic Ocean ; of course, all the trade 
of the world fell into their power. Cy- 
prus, Rhodes, and many Grecian islands, 
submitted to their fury, and Carthage they 
utterly destroyed in 698. In 713 they 
established themselves in Spain. 

4. The hatred between the Christians 
and these followers of Mohammed was so 
bitter, that it was thought to be heretical 
even to trade to Alexandria. But the Sa- 
racens, having so vast an extent of empire, 
and being undisputed masters of the Medi- 
terranean, carried on a very considerable 
traffic among their own connected pro- 
vinces. 

d. Constantinople, it has been stated, 
carried on an inland caravpn traffic ev<;n 
with China, ' distant as it was ; and im- 
mensely dear must have been the silk thus 
obtained; 

6. The first European power which 
rose to eminence in commerce was Venice. 
AVe must go back to state the rise of this 
itnportant city. In 452, when Attila a^d 
his Huns descended like a torrent over 

of Alaxaadria ? 3. What of Mohamoiecl a^ndi nis 
^rabs? ^^ The hostility between th? Chrjj(|tia^B 
andthift seci? 5. The tra^c of Constantinople | 



the northern plains of Italy, the distressed 
inhabitants fled every way for their lives. 
The Veneti, a people of one of those pro- 
vinces, fled to a cluster of muddy islands, 
about five miles distant, in the Adriatic. 
The water between them and the conti- 
nent they had lefl, was too deep to be 
forded, and too shallow for ships to reach 
them. . Here they raised such huts of mnd 
and weeds as they were able ; they betook 
themselves to fishing for their subsistence ^ 
and to their poverty they owed the tran- 
quillity and safety they enjoyed. The con 
tinued wars in Italy drove great numbers 
to take refuge in the same shelter. 

7. In less than a century, that is, in 
523, we find them formed into a state, 
with a regular government, and their tiny 
fishing-boats enlarged to mercantile crafls, 
which enabled them to carry goods up the 
several rivers around, when a season of 
peace would allow them to do so with 
safety. A writer of that day compares 
their city to a collection of nests of water- 
fowls. The distinction of rich and poor 
was not known ; for all lived on the same 
fish-diet, and in houses alike poor ; and 
they tied their boats to their walls, as 
landsmen would tie up their cattle. 

8. In 732, we find the Venetians ven 
turing in ships beyond the Adriatic^ into 
the Mediterranean, and even as far as 
Constantinople. As they had no land, aTl 
their energies were directed to the sea. 
As those who had settled among them had 
fled for liberty from their native soil, they 
were a people of spirit, activity, and en 
terprise ; of course, they soon became 
wealthy and powerful. From Constanti- 
nople they brought cargoes of silks, pur- 
ple draperies from Tyre, spices, and all 
the luxuries of the East. These were 
highly acceptable to the rising states of 
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Italy, fO^tid t^ *^^ the Euro))M»i powers, «s 
far as they could find meana to transport 
them to the northern and Mrestem parts. 

9. In 819, some of the subjects of Char- 
lemagne joined, to send ships to Alexan- 
dria ; being the first Christians who ven- 
tured thither, after the Sai^cens had taken 
it. The Indian varieties they procured, 
-were sent by the great rivers^ into the 
beart of Germany, and all around. 

10. For about a hundred and fif);y years, 
the Saracens had pushed their conquests 
every way ; and they now began to settle. 
The Caliph Ahnanzor, in 762, built Bag- 
dad, as the seat of his empire, and called 
it the dty of peace. As soon as these ma- 
rauders had sheathed the sword, their 
active and intelligent minds made excur- 
sions into science and arts; by which 
some of the most important paits of our 
present knowledge were ascertained. They 
invented the arithmetical figures now in 
use ; produced the alembic, for distillation ; 
discovered the nature of acids and alka- 
lies, and laid th(^ 'ground- work for many 
of the stiances of the present age. 

-11. Their occupation of Spain was 
if^endid. At a time that gross darkness 
obscured the 'faculties of the other parts 
of Europe, literature, science, and refine- 
ment, flourished in the Moorish cities 
of Spain. So that the European youth 
who were desirousof obtaining knowledge, 
went to their schooli^, and : flonrishiBg uni- 
versities, to study. To their hardihood in 
tbas' venturing among Mussulman, Europe 
owes the faint dawnings of science when 
it first began to rise. 

12. The conduct of Franee, in 813, was 
imitated -by Venice in 828 ; ten ships being 
sent- to Alexandria^ to trade, in spite of all 
laws 'toithe Qpntrary. Ill 1084, we find 

dne? 9» Whaftoftkesubjtatiof Chacleiiiagne? 
10. Whea wm Bagdad built? > WhatiwM it caH- 
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msieocei fioiuriih ia .jtha Mtoriih cities of Spain ? 



the Venetians so powerful in shipping, 
that their assistance was earnestly request- 
ed by the Grecian emperor. 

13. In 969, we find the inhabitants of 
Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, rival- 
ling Venice, and obtaining great wealth, 
by trading all about the Mediterranean 
Sea, even to Constantinople. They after- 
wards obtained favor with the Saracen 
rulers ; and, in 1020, had leave to build 
houses in the city of Jerusalem. 

14. The notices of any thing like com- 
merce in these ages, especially in Europe, 
are extremely scanty. We may suppose, 
that when any lucrative traffic was begun, 
its own importance gave it continuance ; 
and this is indeed demonstrated ; for, after 
awhile, we find it there still ; and especial- 
ly if it becomes much improved. 

15. We may notice, because it is the 
beginning' of an immense trade, that ih 
960 the manufacture of woollen cloths in 
Flanders seems to have been establish- 
ed. And Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, With 
great wisdom, set up weekly fairs in 
several of his cities, and exempted frotri 
duty all goods brought to them. The con- 
venience of fairs obtained their establish- 
ment in many of the German cities. 

16. We may also notice, because of its 
importance to commerce, that, in 970, Ger- 
bert, overcoming every prejudice, went 
from France to the Moorish city of Seville, 
to study science at its purest source. From 
thence he brought the Arabic figures now 
in use, with the system and rules of arith- 
metic, at that time unknown in the Chris- 
tian part of Europe. He became after- 
wards Pope, under the title of Sylvester II, 

17. The Venetian republic continued 
to rise in power. In 993, they extirpated 

a nest of pirates on the coast of Dalmatia; 

« I.I , « I ■ I ■ ■ I, 

13. What of the Venetiantfin 1084? 13. The in' 
habitants of Amalfi in 969 and 1020 ? 14. Wha^ 
of the manufacture of woollen cloth in Flan ' 
4«ri ? 16. What of 6e Aert ? 17. Did the Vena-' 
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uoidypwinf^ th» couQtiy, pbtained some 
cpiasider4ible exteot of territory. 

18. In 1063, Pisa flourished as a com* 
-mercial republic, trading even with the 
Saracens of SiciJy. The people of Genoa 
were also trading largely in the Levant, or 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea. 

19. In 1066, William the Norman, by 
the accidental death of Harold iri battle, 
obtained possession of the crown of Eng- 
land. Whi^tever belongs to the history of 
English cotrinierce will be more readily 
obtained from this periods During the 
Saxon . reigns, war, and. resistance 19 the 
iDanes, was almost the sole occupation 
of the English. Agriculture had fallen 
l^eatly into disuse ; many large territo- 
ries, which in the Roman times had been 
cultivated, had become mere forests, or 
were overgrown with thick woods, har- 
boring wild beasts and robbers, some even 
close to London. If little beyond neces- 
sary sustenance was raised, there could 
not be much to send to foreign countries. 

20. That the people sold their own chil- 
dren, is known, by their being found and 
admired in the slave market at Rome ; 
which was the occasion of Gregory's 
sending Augustine the monk to convert 
the Saxons, who were then all pagan idol- 
aters. That fact alone will go far to prove 
their poverty, and that they hud nothing 
else io sell. Yet the art of jewellery was 
80 well practised, as to make English or- 
naments to be In high esteem, as early 
as the time of Alfred. And the work 
of small embroiderers in various colored 
silks, with gold and silver threads, was 
known abroad as Englisn produce. 

21. Great quantities of shipping. w«re 
needed by William, to bring over his Nor- 
man annv * it is most likely, that when.be 

tian pow0t oontinoe to rise ? 16. What of Pisa f 
19. when did William the Norman obtain poa* 
■emion of the Enfflish crown > 2(). What of their 
4ttUiag their chilcUen .' 31. What was needed hf 



was milled itpon theEtiglifili tbrone, 
conuaercial intercourse took place between 
his Norman aad Anglican domains. Yet 
it appears that moat of the aea-ports had 
gone into decay. 

22. The next principal spur to ooot* 
merce arose out of the Crusades, or Holy 
Wars, as th^y were called, which began 
thus: From the time that the Saracens 
obtained possession of Palestine, Jeruan 
km, and all the places rendered famous in 
Scripture story, wore almost shut up from 
the Christians. Much of the religion of 
that period consisted in a superstitious 
veneration for holy places ; and when, this 
difficulty came in the .way, and Moham- 
inedaus ruled in that part of the country, 
the desire of going a pilgrimage to visit 
those placesi a»id to kiss the relics theroy 
becaip[^. very strong. Much honor ra« 
douoded to such as had been there ; their 
devoutness was taken for granted ; and 
much merit attached to the successful pil- 
grims. 

23. The merchants of Amalfi had ob« 
tcdned leave from the Sultan 6f Egypt to 
build houses for their countrymen, and 
their religion, in Jerusalem itself; but 
still Christians, as such, were so despised 
and hated by the Mussulmans, that it waa 
thought po 4;rime^ but rather meritorioua, 
to insult, rob, and murder them, in their 
journey from the sea^-ports where they 
landed, to tl«e Holy City. An Order ai 
Knights, had been instituted on purpose for 
their protection ; yet their sufferings were 
desperate^ notwithstanding their aid. 

24. In 1095, Peter the Hermit, as he 
was called» leaving been on this pilgriaiage, 
and witnessed their sufibrings, obtained 
leave from the. Pope to: preach up, through 
i^^ep^ a holy w^r, the object of whieh 

William to bakif over hia No»iii4n army ? 19. 
What other spar to comia«tfoa was there ? 93. 
What of the hatied of tba MasauliMuia towanto 
theChristiaiis? SM. What was done bv Petet 
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was, to re0caelii«8e sacred places fromtke 
hands of the infidels. Erery soldier engag- 
ing in this service, had, as an ornament, a 
red cross upon the shoulder of his gar- 
ment. The enterprise was said to be fke 
war for iht Cross ; or, in a shorter term, a 
Croisadey or CVturoiefe. 

25. The Pope sieiw his adVeintage in it ; 
49 it tended to'estttblish'l^ authoriftyin the 
East, where he had tterer been iMe to rule. 
He found it also Mkely to fill his confers, 
tis all who engaged iu the ^rttsadjo wanted 
.^mrdons for all Ihe SAAB'ttiky had cotnmit- 
ied before' they iMratit, indttligehees fi>r all 
they might feel uiclltned'tocoiBaiit ia their 
taii'gi^Mry tttfttertekisg, -mnd pavports to 
'llaaven 4br enrary 'fine nthio vhould fidl iu 
the contest. All tliesa things liad ^eir 
price, and brought him in vast weahh. 
Tlie dai^ness of those ages, which had 
obscured the true nature of religion, and 
introduced superstitious works of taierit In 
its stead, made every one, rich and poor, 
want to go, when the danger was no great- 
er than in any other war, and the rich re- 
ward was Heaven itself. Add to this, as 
at that time there was in Europe bat little 
commerce, and no manufactures, except 
in a few places, to employ the bulk of the 
population, the mass of the people, idle, 
and in want of employment, was turbu- 
lent, and ready for any mischief. 

26. Most of the princes of Europe, 
therefore, were glad, by this means, to 
send out of their dominions multitudes of 
restless spirits, whom they with difficulty 
kept within bounds at home. 

27. These hints may suffice to show 
how so strange a scheme as carrying all 
Europe eastwards, to war upon the Sara- 
cens, could ever obtain hold on the public 
mind, as it did for nearly two centuries. 

28. This movement affected commerce 



the Hermit ? What, wm the enterpriie called ? 
25. Wm it favorably received by the Pope ? 2G. 
Why were the prinoei of Eiuope pleased with 



in many ways. It buougbt vast wealili 
to the few commercial cities ebcisting, who 
alone had shipping sufiicient to transport 
such immense armies to so great a distance, 
and supply them with subsistence when 
there. It wap exactly the land of Indian 
and Asiatic luxuries and curifosities, and 
they came back laden with treasures, fbr 
which they fbund a ready market among 
the wealthy, all over Europe. Such of the 
Crusaders as returned, had seen a style of 
elegant accommodation among the Saracens^ 
and the citizens of Constantinople, such us 
Eurdpe had never known ; but such as, for 
^ipiendour and convenience, needed oaly to 
he seen to be desired. 

29. A taste fbr things never before pos- 
sessed, was thus generated ; commerce 
was employed to Ibtch them, vrith the cer* 
tainty of a ready maricet ; and many man- 
ufactures in imitation, were set up in dif- 
ferent cities. From this period, tberefoiv, 
.commerce took a spirited start, and aimeil 
at a wider range ; mere necessaries uo 
longer bounded men^s wishes, but coii- 
veniences, elegances, and novelties, we're 
every where sought after ; and this desire 
is the moving spring of commerce. 

80. Another important change in favor 
of commerce was occasioned by the Cru- 
sades ; hitherto all towns were under some 
lord, whose tyrannical sway and gaiiiu^ 
extortions crushed the energies of the 
human mind, which never can act freely, 
except when it can ensure to itself the 
benefit of its exertions. Now, at this time, 
the eagerness of the feudal lords to distiu- 
guish themselves was cramped in most 
cases by their poverty. 

Si. They therefore sold to the citizens 
of their tbwns this right of domination 
and spoliation, for sums of immediate use 
to fit them out for their voyage. Cities 

the enterprifo ? 27. What do these hints show ? 
28, Did this movement affect commerce? '^ 
What were its consequenoes ? SQ. WU&jtcithei 
K9 
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md eitizNU began, tbereforv, to rue fhim 
their abject condition. Tb« wealth they 
now could procure Wbb their own, and be- 
oarae uol only the means, buta8tin]Ulua,lo 
greater exertions. 

33. It may be added, that some of the 
4[reai commercial ciciee, Piea, and espe- 
cially Veoice, obtained from the CruBadera, 
during ihe time of their Biiccess in Pa)ea- 
tine, streets in some cities, and even whole 
towns as colonies, as rewards fortheaisisl' 
auce rendered by their shipping. 

33. Pisa and Genoa contended for the 
sovereignty of the seas, and for the pos' 
session of the islands, by interminable 
wars. Genoa obtained by force, or pur- 
chase, much territory from the nobles, in 
the countries around their city. 

CHAP. XLI. 

1. In 1189, during the long r«ign of 
Henry II., of England, weaving was car- 
ried on to a considerable extent in Eng- 
land. The English goldworlcers, and 
female embroiderers, kepi up their repu- 
tutiou all over Europe. 

2. The nature of the caravan trade in 
Asia may be seen by the account of one, 
taken by Richard L, when on his cru- 
sade. It was coming from ItabyloD to 
Palestine ; both Saracen countries. Four 
'Jioueand seven hundred camels, and an 
innumerable herd of mules and asses, 
were taken ; and many others eflected 

. their escape ; so that it was said, never 
was so much booty oaptured in one battle. 
It consisted of silk robes, cloaks, purple 
dye, and many personai omameats ; with 
money, -and gold and silver in ingots, and 
candlesticks ; coats . of mail, arms, and 
weapons of all soats; richly embroidered 

. change was affbcteil ? 31. What did the feudal 
lordsdo.' 33. How were Plw aad Venice bene- 
fited > 33. What cities oontended for the love. 
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ouabions, tents, and paTiUons ; with punea. 
medicines, wax, sugar, and ofacea. 

3. As the discovery of the polarity of 
the loudsioae has given new wings to 
commerce, by which she is enabled to 
fly across wide and trackless oceans, it is 
right to notice, that about the year 1200, it 
was first applied to navigation. The mode 
of discovering land, when out of eigh^ 



to be by birds carried on board for 
this purpose. Crows were then found 
very useful. If the bird returned to ihe 
ship, they were certain no land was near : 
but if the sailors saw it dart ofi^ they fol- 
lowed in the same direction, and were sure 
of land, 

4. Bui when the use of the magnetic 
needle was discovered, the mode of using . 
IS, to let the needle float on a piece of 
V, in a basin of water ; they the<i set 
up a candle, ao that this needle should 
point towards it ; and esteeming that part 
the north, they steered accordingly. At 
the present day, this needle, kept in a box, 
is fastened to a card, which, being nicely 
balanced on a point, turns with great ease, 
by the mere power of tlie magnet; and 
ra the north, and all the other points 
of the compass, either by day or nighu 
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5. It is oot accuratdy known, by. whom 
tlie compass was invt^nted* The English 
first suspended the compass, so as to ena- 
ble il to retain always a horizontal position, 
and the Dutch gave names to the divisions 
of the card. The earliest missionaries to 
China found the magnetic needle in use 
in that country. Some land con^passes are 
of the size of a watch-seal, and actually 
fixed in such seals ; others are of the 
size and external form of a pocket watch. 
Sometimes a sun-dial is affixed to com- 
pass-boxes. The box, of whatever mate- 
rial it is made, must have no particle of 
iron in its construction. 

6. In 1203, the Venetians transported a 
great army, chiefly French, to the Holy 
Land. They all stopped by the way to 
assist the Emperor of Constantinople. 
Some disagreements about the pay arising, 
they took the city, and made one of their 
leaders emperor. 

7. The Venetians seized for themselves, 
as their reward, the whole of the Pelopo- 
nessus, or Morea, with all its islands, rich- 
es, and silk manufactories, and part of the 
city of Constantinople itself. They pur- 
chased too, from one of the Crusaders, the 
whole island of Crete, or Candia. But 
they weakened their commercial power, 
by spreading it over so much territory. 
They obtained, however, entire command 
of all that Eastern commerce, of which 
Constantinople had been long the centre 
and storehouse. 

8. Candia was, not long after, in 1206, 
taken by the Genoese: it was, indeed, 
soon recovered by the Venetians ; but an 
incessant war between their rival republics 
was the consequence ; so that all the wealth 
they gained in commerce, was lost in vain 
ambition. This war of merchants con- 
tinued for nearly two centuries. 

— < ' 

6. What did the Venetians do in 1203 ? 7. What 
did they take as tlieir reward ? 8. When, and by 
firbom wad Candia taken ? 9. What took place 
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, 9. In 1216, died John king qf England^ 
whose wars with his nobles had induced 
him to court the towns and cities, by grant- 
ing them many privileges. The towns 
flourished, and became populous and rich 
by trade ; John obtained soldiers and 
wealth, and the people rose into liberty 
and independence. 

10. We have been engaged hitherto^ 
chiefly among the Southern parts of 
Europe, in countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea. We may now travel 
Northward, and observe a grand mercanl;ile 
exertion in the heart of Germany, whose 
cities, upon or near the sea, confederated 
for mutual defence, under tlie name of 
Hanse Towns. 

11. It seems, that even the nobles of 
Gern^any, having no regular employment, 
became banditti ; robbing all whom they 
were able to overcomQ, to the great injury 
of the merchants trading from place to 
place. The citizens of Hamburgh and 
Lubeck, by mutual agreement, established 
a guai'd to protect their commodities iii 
passing from either of those cities to the 
other, in 1241. The convenience of ti>is 
joint defence was soon manifest ; so thut 
it was adopted by other cities, who joined 
in the association, of which commerce was 
the only bond. 

12. One after another, the maritime 
cities, not of Germany only, but of all the 
neighboring seas, entered into the con- 
federacy ; and in the issue, neaily all the 
commercial towns, even of France, Spain, 
and the South of llurope, joined this Ger- 
man league for mutual defence. 

13. The confederates formed laws among 
themselves, and exercised a jurisdiction 
over all who belonged to it. They had a 
common stock, or treasury, at Lubeck; 
and kept warehouses in many principal 

in 1216? 10. What were the Hanae Towns? 
11. What of the nobles of Germany ? 12. What 
other cities entered into the confederacy? 13 
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eides, as London, Bruges, Antwerp, Berg 
in Norway, and Novogorod in Russia^ 

14. This common feeling and conmon 
stock m^e them very powerful. As they 
were rich in shipping, princes hired tkeir 
assistance, and made treaties with them. 
The same power enisled them to nsoke 
war with such princes and states as gave 
them offence. They raised armies a»weU 
as fleets; took possession of provinces, 
and exercised sovereignty ; though arrays 
with a strict view to the protection of their 
commerce. The. kings of Benmarib were 
repeatedly defeated by them. In« 1428, 
they brought against the Danes two hundred 
and fifty ships, carrying twelve thousand 
soldiers ;. and dictated their own terms of 
peace. 

15. Thiff wealth enabled them to oblige 
crowned heads with considerable IImujs of 
money ;■ and in return, they oilKained 
many important privileges in their com- 
tuercial transactions with the states of those 
princes^ some of whom even declared 
themselves protectors ^oi the Manseatic 
confederation. 'I'heir deeds, their union, 
their wisdom, and their success, were 
viewed by all parties with gveat admiration. 
Though princesy^ in whose realms they 
had establishments, were at war with each 
other, yet the members of this league 
continued in peace, and their ships were 
unmole^ed. Their cities, though widely 
remote and under di£Eerent governments, 
were yet held in striettaiid brotherly union, 
on the sfmple priucipfe of commerce*. 

16. During the crusades, the llaase 
Towns were of important service, both as 
to money, and shipping to transport the 
numerous armies towards the Boly Land. 

17. Ttiat the power they had obtained 
should nmke them insolent, is only the 
luitural effect of all power, when it rises 

What did th» coafedcnKtes do? 14. WKbC of 
their power T 1&. How did they obtain many 
MUettantL ydviieg^B^ 16/. Weie* thsr HaxiM. 



beyond eontroL. Nor should it be wonlors. 
ed at, if such conduct, in process of time« 
awakened the jealousy even of those sove- 
reigns who had once, ibr their own conve- 
nience, fostered the confederation. Great 
privileges had been allowed them in Eng- 
land, by Edward I., and which were of 
service for awhile ; but as they produced 
almost a monopoly of the English trade, 
their immunities were curtuied under Ed- 
ward VL 

18. A great blovrwas also struck at 
them, by Sir Francis^ Drake, in the time 
of Elizabeth i in 1^&80, he found sixty of 
their ships in the Tagus, loaded with corn 
for Spain, which was projecting the grand 
armada against England; and he took it 
all away as contraband,^ though he did no 
damage to theii* vesselsv. They complained 
of this toe the Empive^ as an outrage ; but 
the queen justified the- conduct of her ad- 
miral, though the German states resented 
it. 

Id.. So fiisiirishing wer« they, and, in 
the eourse of two centuries, so formidable 
had they become, that a powerful league 
against them began to be negotiated. In 
£518, the governments of several states 
'icommanded all their cities to withdraw 
^om the connexion. The union then with<» 
drew from several others, and confined the 
association to^ the limits of Germany and 
its immediate vicinity. This made them 
no longer the objects of fear or of envy ; 
but they thus became weakened, and event- 
ually sunk, about 1622. The league ha» 
long ceased to exist ; and the towns, once 
so famous, carry on their trade, each sepr 
arately, independent of the rest. 

20. That we might give the account ot 
the Hanse Towns in one view, we have 
brought it down much below the general 
course of our histbry; and we must go 

Towns of service in forwarding the crusades * 

17. Were privileges allowed them in England 

18. Wbat^of Sis. FEancis^Drake ? 19. What of the 
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l»ack a little, in the order of time, to watch 
the progress of commerce in another 
quarter. 

21. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, &c. were great 
trading cities ; and by bringing the precious 
eommodities into Europe, obtained vast 
wealth by the sale of them.. Borne of the 
^Lombard cities, Florence eminently, set 
tip manufactures, and laid al^ Europe under 
contribution, by the excellency of their 
febrics. 

22. We find them, in 1251, establishing 
houses for trade iu various parts of Italy, 
and even in several foreign nations of 
Hurope. Many of the merchants of Flo- 
rence, who= had amassed great wealth, were 
applied to by needy princes and nobles, to 
whom they lent their money at considera- 
ble interest. Tlii» business they could 
transact with ease, by reason of their 
houses and establishments, in so many 
countries. 

23. They introduced the mode of re- 
mitting money by bills of exchange, and 
got nearly the whole of the money business 
into their hands. They became thus the 
bankers of Europe. Milan, Vienna, and 
several other cities, followed their; exam- 
ple ; and as these were all cities of Lom- 
bardy, the name of Lombard Mtrchants 
became attached to^ dealers in money. 
The remains of this are in Lombard- 
street, in London, where, to this day, 
many bankers carry on their business. 

24. Florence having purchased the port 
of Leghorn, we find them, in 1425,. en- 
deavoring to obtain a share of that rndian 
aommerce, by which Venice had become 
wealthy. They sent ambassadors to the 
Sultan of Egypt, who received them gra- 
ciously, and gave them leave to form set- 
tlements, build warehouses, a church, &c^ 

leaffufi formect against the Hftnse- Towns ^ 2^^ 
What great trading^tiesihes^xisted? 22. What 
did they establish in 1251 1" 23. Whstmodk^ of 
»mittiag money did they intiodbce P 24.. Wfiot 



and <t#i have a cansul to maaage'tliair eoMU 
cerus. 

25. In 146*1,^ died Cosmo de Medicis, 
of Florence, who* received fh^m^ his frat^^ 
ful citizens, the honorable titlb of FeAk^ 
of his country, Ife was the -firat niagk^ 
trate of the city, and had sustained that 
distingu ished character for thirty-four years. 
He was the greatest merchant of his time, 
having commercial houses in every pan 
of Europe, and accommodating- a|i who 
had occasion either to remit or to borrow. 

26. Yet, with a mind noble and liberal, 
he spent his vast wealth in conferrin<g ben- 
efits on his country ;, by great works of 
architecture, fostering the artsy rewarding 
learned men, and buying up all the trea- 
surer of ancient literature which could 
any where be found. When Naples and 
Venice f nade war with Florence, • he de- 
prived them of the means of continuing 
the contest, by calling in the vast sums of 
money owing to him, in those countries. 
It was by money borrowed oi^ hiuj^ that 
Edward' IV. supported hi» m^ots- against 
tlie house of Lancaster. 

27.. In about a dazen years^ we find Lo- 
rentzo'de Medicis^. grandson of the fonner, 
sastaining similar honors, and obtaining, 
by the application of his vast wealth, the 
titf^ of McLS^mficmt,. 

28.. Perhaps there is no period more 
splendid in the history of Florence, than 
about I490j, under Lorenzo's administra- 
tion t. a wise system of peace had enabled 
the citizens- to give all> their energies to 
trade '^ and they had sueceeded according* 
ly* ThrongRk Egypt,^ Ihey procured the 
most precious eonunodlties of the East, to 
a great extent ;: these found a ready market 
in every ceuntrjK af Europe.. Their fine^ 
linens were fabrreated fi^m* the fllix grown" 

(Hd'tihpjr db in» J^^lSSh 25. When^cSd^ Cosmo 6» 
M^edlcis- Ae ? 9&: TlSSotrof his wvidth and fib- 
erality ?• 27. His grancfton .'• 28 What is the- 
m0»t.sQli^iuiidL'B«Eiod.in4lie histbrjr afieommetoe 2? 
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in their own Aelik. Silkworms were plen** 

tiful, and well inanaged among them ; the 
prcniuce was wrought up into the finest silk 
a«id richest velvets. The material for their 
woolien m^ufactures was procured part- 
ly from 3p&ui, but. chiefly . from English 
fleeces* Although the Enjglish paid deitrly, 
when .they took back their own woeis 
woven into cloths, yet the trade was very 
lucrative to both parties. 

29. We find too, in 1546, King Henry 
VIII, agreed with some Florentine mer- 
chants, to import *for our pleasure, and 
our dearest wife the Queen, goldsmiths' 
work, tissue of gold aiid silver, tinsel, 
Aelvet, silk, cloths, and tapestry, fringes, 
and lace ;' upon condition that he was to 
have the first sight, and the refusal. 

30. At one time, and for some centuries 
indeed, the principal manufactories of 
Europe were in Flanders. The indefati- 
gable industry of the Flemings, joined with 
a considerable portion, of sitrewd ingenui- 
ty, produced to them wealth in an eminent 
iegree. Their chief business lay in the 
clothing trade ; and their principal material 
was the English wool. 

31. If we go back so far as the year 960, 
we shall find them trading to great advan- 
tage, chiefly with the French, who were 
able, by the fertility of their soil, to carry 
goods for barter, equally (lesiral)le with 
their well-labored cloths. Money was too 
scarce then, (in the time of Alfred,) to be- 
come the medium of commerce. Bald- 
win, Earl of Flanders, saw the importance 
of this exchange of merchandise : and, 
very wisely, established weekly fairs, in 
four of his principal cities, for this purpose. 
And for the encouragement of trade, he 
exempted from taxation all goods brought 
thither at those times. 

32. We have reason to think, that long 

29. What do we find in 1546 ? 30. Where were 
the principal manufactories of Europe ? . 31. 
How fiur back did they trade with Uie French P 



btiibre the Normans settled in England 
under William, the English wools W6m 
well prized in Flanders, and bought up, to 
supply the man ufactureEj there. In 1198, 
the trade must have been considerable t6 
the Flemings, as forty-five sacks of wool, 
intef^ded for them, were seized at the port 
of Hull only. It was esteemed superior 
to Spanish wool, at that time. . King J<H\\\ 
gave them the privilege of freely trading 
here for wool; and for ages, the finest 
cloths were sent from Flandcrs,t all over 
Europe. 

33. In 1253, we find the Flemings fa- 
mous for their linens also : none so .perfect,' 
nor so fine, as theirs. T'le beneficial ef- 
fect of these manufactures was felt by all 
ranks. The Earl of Flanders became ex- 
ceedingly opulent, as'did also mlBiny of thjs 
merchants, 

34. This prosperity received a check 
from that curse upon all success, war. — A 
civil war arose, in which thirty thousand 
Flemings fell in one battle; and half a 
century elapsed before the peaceful arts 
could recover from this obstruction ; but 
the native industry of the peo])le at Inst 
triumphed, and well repaid them. They 
still greatly depended on England for wool ; 
and, in 1337, Edward III. sent off six 
thousand sacks to Brabant : he bouglit 
them of his subjects, at 6L per sack, and 
sold them at 20/. each. He depended on 
the sale of wool, for money to sn])))ort his 
army in his wars with France. It was 
under his patronage, that wool -staplers and 
weavers were invited to come over and 
settle in England, a few years before, in 
1331. 

35. The Netherlands continued eminen 
for their manufactures, and in the com- 
merce thence resulting, till, in 1584, the 
beautiful city of Antwerp was besieged 



32. Were the English wools prized in Flanders f 

33. For what were the Flemings famous in 12^? 

34. What check did this prosperity receive? 
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and tEiken by t^. Duke of Parma, the 
Spanish Goveriuir, For three days hia 
soldiers plundered the city, from which 
they carried off immeose wealth, and de- 
stroyed still more by fire : three thousand 
of the inhabitants fell by the sword, and 
as many more were burnt, trodden to death, 
or drowned. 

36. The ruin of this rity destroyed the 
prosperity of the country ; and ail its noble 
manufactures were dispersed aniong other 
nations. The fisheries were removed to 
Holland; the woollen manufacture was 
settled mostly at Leyden ; the linen went 
'.o Haerleut and Amsterdam. One-third 
of the merchants, and artisans in silks, 
damasks, serges, and lighter woollens, stock- 
tugs, &c. settled in England. Some of 
the refugees went to Sweden, and taught 
tlj« natives to cast cannon, and work in 
iron^ brass, and copper, extracted from 
thoir own mines ; and which they had be- 
fore sent to Prussia, to be forged and 
wrought up. 

37. Thus the cruel, persecuting spirit 
of Pupery caused the ruin of thosje once 
happy and flourishing provinces. 

CHAP. XLII. 

1. Hitherto, the trade to India, whoever 
possessed it, was carried on through Persia 
by land, Qr by sea, through Egypt, subject 
to the dominations and extoriions of the 
Saracens. It had enriched Amalfi, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona, all cities 
on the Mediterranean, and had raised a 
stpirit of jealousy in other powers, because 
they were unable to procure the precious 
commodities of the East, otherwise than 
ait exorbitant prices, laid upon them by 
these monopolizers. 

2. But the time was last approaching 

35. Did the Netherlandi dontinue eminent for 
their nmnafikctoFes ? 36. Did the ruin of this city 
destroy the prosperity of the coontr^ ? 
I. flow was the trade to India hitherto cairied 
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when «^otejrpriaq> #oimated by some M^ai* 
tered rays of science^ wi|s destined to dis- 
cover a new way |p that land ^f gold end 
diamonds. The whole trade then took q, 
different channel, and poured its supera-> 
bundant wealth upon other natipns* 

3. In 1415, John, king of Portugal, 
took Ceuta, on the coast of Africa, from 
the Moors ^ and by conversing with som^ 
of the Saracen captives, his son. Prince 
Henry, began to conceive the practicabili* 
ty of sailing round Africa, and passing 
over an open sea the whole way to India. 

4. He was a prince whose, mind wu9 
enlightened and cultivated beyond the gen* 
era! attainments of the age ; and when he 
came to the throne, he spread a love of 
science through his small kingdom, where- 
by he raised it to considerable eminence 
and power. He encoufaged learned and 
ingenious men, in every branch of know- 
ledge. He erected an observatory, and 
endowed schools. He employed the mosi 
skilful geographers to construct maps ; and 
although these were extremely incorrect^ 
being composed chiefly from report, they 
served to show in what direction the un- 
known parts should be sought for. And 
he became very desirous of making dis- 
coveries, when he saw so plainly which 
way such endeavors should be directed. 

^. His first voyagers crept cautiously 
along the coast of Africa, till they came 
to Cape Bojndor, in lat. 27. N., a little' 
more southerly than the Canary Islands. 
Their first voyages were, disgraced by hos- 
tile attacks on the negroes, and the kid- 
napping of slaves. Yet the advantages 
they obtained served to sanction subse- 
quent attempts at discovery, which other- 
wise had appeared wild and uselet^ 
schemea. In 1481, a castle was bvilt 
' - I ■ ■ ■ . ■ J. 1 ) 11. . — -. 

on ? 3. Did it take a difierent channel ? 3. 4 
What of Johnrkmg of Portugal ? 5. Where did the 
first voyagers ffo P 6. WhiUier did he send per 
sons? What of Bartholomew Dias? Whatnaaw 
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tad the king of Portugal assumed the title 
of 'Lord of Guinea.' 

6. John II. sent perspns overland to In- 
dia, to gain information, by whom be was 
encouraged to hope, that, by persererance, 
a way by sea to India wotrid Gertainiy be 
discovered. But before be received this 
information, Bartholontew Diaz returned 
from a long Voyage, of above a thousand 
miles. He had gone to the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa; but bad been beaten 
back by the storms he met with there, 
John, delighted with the expectation of 
soon accomplishing bis wishes, called the 
stormy point the ^Cape of Good Hope,' 
which name it bears^ to the present day. 
This was in 148T. 

7. Ten years elapsed before any farther 
attempts were made. Then, in 1497, Em- 
man uely king of Portuga), sent out Vasco 
de G!ama, with three ships, to prosecute 
the long-desired discovery. He succeeded 
in passing the Cape, and steered up the 
eastern side of Africa: he was surprised 
to find namerous nations much more civi- 
lized than the negroes of the western coast. 
At Quiloa and Mombaza he found large 
ships, charts^ instruments, and a direct 
-trade t& India.. He procured an Indian 
pilot, and sailed straight across the oeean, 
for Calicttt. 

8. The way was now open to India, and 
thereby to wealth and luxnry. AH the 
power or# macbinations of Venice could 
not stop up this passage ; nor eould they, 
in their old tedious course, compete with 
this direct, easy, and expeditious mode of 
procuring the commodities so much desir- 
ed by all the European nations. 

9. In IdOO^ Emmanuel, encouraged by 
De Game's success, sent out De Cabral, 
with thirteen ships, add twelve hundred 

wai given to the stormy point ? 7. How many 
yean elapsed before any fairther diacoyeries were 
made ? What was then done ? 8. Was the way 
now open to India? 9. In 1500, what was done ? 



men, for India* Diiven far to thfi.jfeag^ 
by a storm, he came upon the ^9tf{b 
American continent, at the part now ,l^liij^«4 
Brazil ; of this he took possession ; aQi) ^^ 
has been an excellent fund of wealth.- ^^ 
the Portuguese ever since. As De CalWl 
went out to niake settlements, he took pogr 
session of Sc^ala, Mozambique, &c., on the 
eastern coast of Africa, Thence he 8imM4' 
to Cochin and Cananore, on the Malid:^ 
coast of Hindoostaft. €hk bis return, hr 
brought to Lisbon treasarea of imman^ 
value. ,. ,{ 

* t.K ill 

10. Portugal now became the c^atr^^ffi 
commerce; and this smatt kuigdom ^^^ 
by a succession of wise princes, raise/^j^^^ 
great eminence, prosperity, amd powe|r.' 

11. Vasco de Gan^a went out again, 4^ 
1501. He then built a fort at Cochi^ 
subdued some petty kings on the coast, of 
Africa^ and sent shipa against the Moors,, 
about the mouth of the Red Sea,. Tjbeae 
were the. greatest enemies of the Portii- 
guese in India; being stimulated by the 
Venetians^ who hoped to crush the Port^* 
guese commerce in its infancy. 

12. This cemnf>erce, howevertilourislQued 
splendidly, till the kingdom was seized^ in 
1580, by Philip II., king of Spain. Spain 
was not enriched by this conquest ; because 
nothing can enrich the indolent. But Por^ 
tugaj sank under her oppression ;: till she 
revived again, on the Honse of Braganza 
obtaining the throne, in 1640. 

13. Thus we have seen the Portuguese 
pressing on southwards^ till they doubled 
or turned round the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and* then they found a- ready way to India. 
In so doing, they only persevered in » 
track which was strongly supposed, nay 
almost known, to be practicable. But we 
are about to contemplate exertions made 

It). Did Portugal increase in power? 11. Ditf 
Vasco de Gama make another voyage ? 12. How 
long did this commerce flourish f 13. Did Po^ 
tugal revive again P 14. What of Colombiu^ 
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Ctl[i0tfaer direction, Goneerniog which 
expelnence said nothing, and science only 
venture to guess and to hope. 

14. Christopher Colon, or, as he is usu- 
ally called, Columbus, conceived the strange 
project of searching out a way to India by 
sailiog directly west ; although going, ap- 
parently, quite away from the object sought 
after. That the earth was a large plain, 
had been the ignorant notion of many phi- 
toaophers ; but he had imbibed the opinion 
of its being a globe. As the account of 
India represented it as stretching to an 
jteknown extent eastwards, he supposed 
tHftft its eastern extremity might be sooner 
l&und by sailing directly westward. 

15. His project was treated as a wild 
ehtmera ; and he had to endure rebuffs 
and contumely for several years : but with 
the pei^veranee which accompanies a 
great mind, he continued his applications 
to different states for patronage, till at last, 
Isabella, queen of Castile, and consort of 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, furnished him 
with three small vessels, for the fitting out 
of which she was obliged to pledge her 
jewels. With astonishing hardihood, Co- 
lumbus sailed through those unknown 
deeps, and at last received the reward of 
genius in the discovery, not indeed of In- 
dia, but of large and well-peopled coun- 
tries. 

16. In subsequent voyages, he discover- 
ed the main continent of America ; future 
I navigators quickly followed his course, till 
[ the double continent of the Western hem- 
isphere was completely explored, and a 
new world was opened to Europe. Amer- 
icus Vespucius, a native of Florence, sail- 
ed in his track, and, by a singular injustice, 
succeeded in giving his name to the newly- 
discovered land. New scenes of barba- 

15. How was his project received ? Who fur- 
nished him with vessels? J 6. Did other navi- 
gators follow? Who succeeded in giving his 
Mine to the new world? 17. Was Spain enrich- 



rism and of civilisation rose in view, with 
new opportunities for commerce. 

17. Spain found gold in plenty there, 
but was not enriched ; for the wealth so 
obtained, made hejr peojde idle ; and it is 
not gold, but science and industry which 
make a nation wealthy. It was in 1492, 
that Columbus discovered this Western 
world; and, still imaginmg that India 
stretched thus far, he gave to his discove- 
ries the name of West IndieMj which still 
adheres to those fruitful islands. 

18. The whole stream of commerce was 
now diverted, or rather split, into two di- 
rections, east and west ; and the old chan- 
nels of trade became almost dried up. 
We will now glance a moment to the pro- 
gress of commerce in Great Britain. 

19. The trading to England of the 
PhoBoiciaus for tin, in ages far remote, i^ 
well authenticated. It is known, too, that 
in the time of the Romans, there was con- 
tinual intercourse with Rome and its de- 
pendent provinces ; yet neither of these 
could well be called the trade of Britain. 
When the Romans left the island, wars 
and devastations succeeded for ages ; and 
we must come down to the time of Al- 
fred, before we can discern any thing like 
trade. 

20. He built a great navy, well aware 
that no effectual resistance could be made 
against the Danes, but by meeting them at 
sea, and not suffering them to land. He 
built also ships for trade ; and as he hud 
jewels, silk, &c. there must have been 
some commerce. Indeed, he is said to 
have sent the Bishop of Shireboum vnih 
relief to the Christians in India, and en-^ 
deavored to settle some regular intercourse 
with those distant parts. 

21. Athelstan, in 938, in order to en- 

ed by the gold she obtained ? 18. Was com^ 
merce now ^i^erted ? 19. What people traded 
to England for tin ? 20. What did Alfred do ? 
21. AUielstan? 22. What of the dominion of 
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high rank of Tbune, b^ Ldrd, UfMOki aily 
tner^hant who ii&d rticide thr«<9 voyages 
fiver the se;^ With his own t^ssetund ttirgo, 
That there wad i!H>iii^ eomitaei?c6 iii horses, 
appears by his itittking-a law against their 
exj>orcati6ii,' eiceptas pri^s^Dts. 

22. THe dofriJnion of the Dbties in En- 
gland had one good effect, as tb^n all the 
Northern nations being under one head, 
trade was free, and there were ho pirates. 

23. Tlie manufactures of those times 
were but few ; ytet the English goldsmiths 
were famous for their Jdwellery work, for- 
eigners comihg over to procure them ; and 
the females were celebrated for their rich 
and exquisite embroideries, even so early 
as the time of Alfred. The green pastures 
of England had always supported' inmimer 
rable flo6ks and herds, and there is reason 
to suppose that the wool was, even then, 
bought up by the Flemings, as we ^vell 
know it was afterwards. 

24. From the period of the Normans 
settling in England, tbe whole aspect of 
the times and manners, as well as of the 
history of them, is changed. The con- 
i|iieror's gleanings from the oppressed couur 
try, afler all his wars, amounted to sixty 
thousand pounds weight of silver | besides 
gold, gems, and brilliant jewels. Internal 
trade must have been insecure, as a law 
was made forbidding markets to be held, 
except in cities, and borough towns, where 
they could be protected. The importance 
of such places appears in another law, 
th^t if any slave escaped from his lord, 
and lived one year in a city or borough 
town, he should continue free for ever: 
fhis was an exce|)ent means of refuge 
against oppression, and fended to raise the 
towns, and increase the number of free- 
inen, 

. II ■ ' ■ I I I II II II I i^^^jr^i^-^ 

the Danes in England? 23. What were the 
tnanufactum of those times? 24. When wi» 
Uie aspect of things changed ^ 25. In 1156, wh^t 



id. In 1156, wh^ti Henry If. rd|ii«d, 
ttKsisi bf the houses in I^ondon were tbttl^li- 
ed ; yet bishops, and nobles, and somlf' «f 
the richer citizens, Had houses 6fflione. 
A Writer of that date tells as, the cftit<^s 
were emilnent for the elegance of tIMr 
dress and manners. He says, no city Ito 
the worid expo;^ed merchandise to ^wH$h 
great distances. He mentions goodtrVif 
Egypt, Bagdad, and I^dia, as imported ; 
but whether direct from those places/ or 
from Venipe, or Oei^aa, he does not sdy.^ 

26. A iparket was held every Fl^^^, 
in Smithfield, for hoi«ed and cattle. ' 'nfe 
King's palace at Westminster wds^^¥*^ 
miles from the city ; and all the spaci?''%%«. 
tween was occupied with hbns^d and ' far- 
dens, belonging to the citizens* On 'f tie 
north were open fields, and a lake, (tf^^ 
Moorfields,) and beyond these a fofii^ty 
wherein the citizens diverted thems'^lVfes 
with hunting. '•'*'• 

27. The commerce at this ' tinie ^WIib 
chiefly in the hands of foi^igners, '♦fRo 
brought their choice commodities to a ^^iHd 
market. Bristol, Chester, and Nof^4*1i, 
were famous for commerce ; ships ^oiWIfg 
to them from Ireland, Aquitaiue, NM*WA*f, 
and Germany. - ^'= 

28. The long reign of Henry II'.^^fKs 
to have been favorable to English inth»8l»*y 
and commerce. He ordained that no ship 
built in England should be «old to fot-^igh 
ers. The produce of the mines of copjWnr, 
iron, lead, and tin, was exported. The 
English had no mines of silver; but ^li*y 
obtained that metal from Germany, iti 'Ex- 
change for fish, wool, cattle, butter;' a«d 
cheese. The author says, too, that all ike 
nations of the world were kept warm^ *y 
English wool, made into clothing by^ tfte 
Flemings. 

29. The tumultuous reign of John l>e 

w«B the state of society ? 26. Whfit of the Smith. 
fWld nifket ? ^87. In whose hands priiieipany 
W44 commerce at that time ? 28. ' Was tlte i«%n 
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obliK«il thts Barons te force Magmi' Charts 
from faiin, ami, i|a. ^is d^spu^ with them 
obliged him in his turn to ' court and favor 
the towns, whereby trade receiTcid conMd- 
erable benefit. Yet, in 129S, Henry III. 
and hid nobles possessed the ntmost con- 
tempt for citizens and merchants ; and the 
Kitig oppressed those of London, by griev- 
ous extortions. 

30. At the coronation of Ed#iird I. in 
lS74,a gorgeous difiplay was made of silks 
anH gold stuffs. 'Hiese came drom abroad ; 
wat4 we may see, by the quantity, there 
must have been some considerable com- 
raerce of exports, by which to obtain them. 

31. It belongs to this history to slate, 
thft the Jews, who followed commerce 
wherever it went, were every where dread- 
fiiUy oppressed, robbed, add nurd^MNt, 
8ome of the English kings have been • in- 
famously eminent in these unjust proceed- 
ings. Such oppression had its lisual effbct, 
in .making the objects of it cunning, servile, 
and extortionate m their own defence, and 
to avenge the injuries they susliiiiied. Ed- 
ward I. imprisoned them aH over England : 
ih one day he hanged two hundred and 
eighty in London, besides great numbers 
fai other places, and confiscated all their 
wealth. 

33. A circumstance, which appears 
strange to us, was very frequent during 
these unsettled times. Sokne enO or more 
^ties, of one nation, would be atw«rwith 
some of the cities of anbther nation ; al- 
though the chiefs, or Mng^ were mutudly 
it peace. In 1317, the quarrels between 
the English and Flemings beeattie so fierce, 
tbat all commercial intehwursa was sus- 
peoded. 

39. The Eart of Flanders, and the King 

sf ifoary If. &vortMe to Bnglish eoai] 

89. The reign ef John> 33. Wlmt diMHbvw) 

an^e at the coronation of iSMiM i f 31. "Wi^M 



of England were obliged to inteffiBfe^r an^ 
negotiate a peace between their re^Mcttve 
subjects. On account of these disturban* 
ces, merChimta never knew^ when they set 
out upon a voyage, whether they should 
be treated as ft-iends, or have their proper- 
ty seized, as enemies, and be themselves 
imprisoned, when they reached their des- 
tined port. 

34. It was in 1331, under the invitation 
of Edward I If., that John Kempe, a weaver 
of wooileu cloth, was encouraged to come 
over to England, with his servants, appren- 
tices, and all his goods. Edward had 
observed the wealth accumulated by the 
manufaotarers of English wool in Flan- 
ders ; and wishing to keep that money I3P 
Ihigland, he endeavored to obtain ^weavers/ 
who might teach the English this im|)or- 
tarn art, afid thus prevent so much treasure 
from going out of the kingdom. 

35. The wisdom of his policy is felt at 
the present day ; the wpollon manufiictura 
being one of the most important branchea 
of their trade. The reign of Edward was 
long ; and, in spite of wars and difficalties, 
the !EngKsh applied themselves to com- 
merce with great perseverance and success. 

36. The profusion of young Richard II. 
brought into the country all sorts of fine^ 
ries, to siipply the costly magnificence ef 
hts taste. But his dethronement by Henry 
IV. occasioned Incessant wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster; so that 
the kingdoip was depopulated, and com- 
merce and tnaQuihctures were almose 
ruined. ' 

37. During this reign, however, before 
those wai*s began, the commerce of Eng- 
land had' arisen so much, as to rouse the 
jealousy of the Hanse Confederacy ; and, 
aeeordiiig W the fiishioii t4l fllMse titito% 
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__^ ^^ hinafeif 34. Whatof John KeaiiM^.' a6.Waa»i 
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fbw refletitinent broke out into finef ; the 
Genoese GrOfveniineiit seiziiig rich yeseele 
of the Bngliflh and openly exiling their 
cargoes, iu hopes of crushing the mer- 
chants entirely. 

98. For R long season, the commerce 
of England was in the hands of foreign- 
ers, who brought their commodities, and 
took back hers. But we find the English 
beginning to trade on their own account, 
as early as the time of Henry VI. to Por- 
tugal, and, under Henry YII., into, the 
Levant. It was in the latter reign, that 
C/olumbus made his discovery of America. 

39. During his long negotiation with 
Spain, for the means of carrying his pro- 
ject into effect, and when he despaired of 
success, he sent his brother Bartholomew 
to England, to make an ofifer of his ser- 
vices to Henry VII. On his way, he was 
taken by pirates, robbed, and imprisoned 
for years : so that, before he could make 
his proposals here, his brother had suc- 
ceeded with Spain. 

40. Henry, vexed at having lost the 
golden opportunity, commis(^ned Sebas- 
tian Cabot, a native of Bristol, to make a 
voyage of discovery ; he reached the con- 
tinent, now called North America, and 
traced its whole line of coast from Labra- 
dor to Florida, and even sailed to Cuba. 
On his return, Henry was at war with 
Scotland, and had neither time nor money 
to make a right use of such an oj^ortunity* 

41. During bis reign, and by his policy, 
however, commerce reaped great advan- 
tages from the leave he gave to the landn 
holders to setl their estates^ and from the 
restraint he put upon the nobility, against 
attaching to themselves great numbers of 
retainers. Both laws enfbebliBd the nobles ; 
and, by mslcing the rommons of much 

were the oomemmi^ of the pralbiieB of Rich* 
ardll. ? 97. Wm the pramnty of Etigiaad as- 
stiled ? 38. Whea did tHe EndHsh begin to tSMie 
ei> dieir ewn avstMuH? - ». What of Bartficio* 



grealer importraeo than th^ hdbn 
sessed, raised the reputation of trade* 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

1. In the time of Henry VIII., tbe.>i3B- 
formation from popery took place ;• whirh 
was of great service to commerce^ ao it 
stopped that absorption of activity, which 
occurred by every monkish institutifiny 
which shut up great numbers of men ^ 
idleness ; and that loss of money, which 
had been drained every year^ by the Fope 
and clerical men, out of every nation, whfvre 
the influence of Rome had penetrate^}* 

2. In the reign of Edward VI., a poillh- 
em voyager discovered Archangel, .tMid 
n^peiiated a trade with Russia. We :^d 
also, during- his reign, apd long afler^ Ijie 
famous Sir Thomas Gresham, one of the 
groat^pt QAerfUiants at that time ijji Eur^j^e. 

8. Queen Elizabeth gave continual eti^ 
couragemsDt to commerce ; and her att^- 
tion tQ her navy gave animation to^^ 
maritime concerns. The spirit of bravery 
and of enterprise prevailing at thi^ ti^fie, 
exalted the xw^tional cha^cter. 

4. It was in her time, too, that the ecuel 
persecutions of the protestants in the Ne- 
therlands, under the. Duke of Alva,.^fok 
place. The expectation of his amTii) in 
that country occasioned so much tenror, 
that one hundred thousand persons emi- 
grated with all jtheir property ; and maou- 
factures» which h»d for agea been, the source 
of immenae wealth to the Flemings, Wfn 
dispersed, on every hand. 

h^ EnglSind had its full share, as .Elizar 
heth gave. the poor refugees shelter ,|^ 
enoouragemisnt, whenever they came ^ver. 
Canjt^i»0r]{, N/orwich, Colchestery and mimy 
other places, became well furnished ;with 
w#aireni oi .wooUefiSi linens^, apd silk^^as 
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^^90»wkh djron, dresMra, aad throwatora, 
m^howingenuk; enricked the country, and 
contiouMiio to do, even ax the present day. 

6. Under Elizabeth were formed several 
■"■dbg companies ; who, by a coiuolida- 

'' tida of inierssts and property, were able to 
iBftk» fraaier ventures, and sustain greater 
' loases, without ruin, than any individual 
.inemhaDt was oapahle of. The frequent 
'<[»miie8, which could ,not be repressed, 
' made such assoclatioDS uecesiary ; and 
''th«y may be regarded sa the nurseries of 
'iiflvbe great commercial trausactiutu. 

7. Companiee^ with exclusive privileges, 
■•iK'now looked upon with a jealqua eye, 

'"Wid ara considered a* ioJDnous. That 
"'Ifee trade which tries its own resources, 
''■I9n4e its own channel, and pushes its e 
' (ions wherever it is found to be most prO' 
' 'A^le, is beginning now to be regarded as 
the widest policy in all cases ; but in the 
'ilsAnny of commerce, this mode waK not 
-%are. 

. 8. A company trading to Rossia had all 
"Elizabeth's influence; it struggled with 
many difficulties, but, in some sirnpe, con- 
tisues stiif. Another company aasociated 
for trading to Turkey and the Levant 
lliis f ommerce became very coastderable } 
and still is the source of inuch wealth, 
' both by its exports and importa. 

9. Even the Eaat-India Company, now 
BO vast in its possessious, so strong in its 
domination, and so important in its com* 
merce, had its beginnings, though feeble, 
in her reign. 

10. It was under her patronage, also, 
' that settlemeats were first made ia North 

America. Sir Walter Raleigh obtained a 
'■ charter for planting what he called Virgin- 
it, in 1584. Sebastian Cabot had discov- 
ered the whole coast in 1496, but «o atr 
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tempt bad yet been made to said a colony 
thjther, or to establiah a trade. 

11. In the reign of Elizabeth, the spirit 
of eutcTpiise was pushing in every direc- 
tion, and this way was foir and open, et- 
pecially as settlers went on the princi- 
ple of purchusiiig the ground of the former 
inhabitants. Several exj»editious failed ; 
James Town wns built, and the colony 
began to eetile ; but it perished, or return- 
ed ; and it was not till about 1610, in the ' 
reign of James I. that, tinder Lord Dela- 
ware, something like aiabilily was eflecied. 
In 1609, Henry Hudson discovered Long 
Island, with the continent adjocen j and in 
1614, the Dutch effected a setileui eat there. 

12. In 1617^ Mr. Robinson and hiscon- 
gregation, wtio fled from [lersecutlon in 
their native country, landed, and establisli- 
edi themselves in what was then a dreary 
wilderness, and thus began the settlement 
which ultimately became the New England 
Slates. 

13. It was not till 168S, that Williwn 
Penn obtained the grant of PennsylvNiia, 



which he also purchased of the Indians. 
There he founded an asylum fur his per- 
secuted brethren, the Quakers ; built the 
city of Philadelphia, and established the 
whole as a wise le^slalor. 



What penieeii- paais* with exeluuve privilefea now looked 
? &. Did manyof tbe upon? S. What of ■ company trading to Rus- 
l 6. W)iataoaipuii«( «> To Turkey and tlip I.pv>nt.> !). The Rniit- 
tbf 7. HowareooBi-l ladiaCominny? 10. What oftheietUeinenls in 
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14. These settlements soon became Hew 
channels for commerOe, neW outlets for 
the manufactures of England ; while Spain, 
by lier conquests in the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, Peru, ^c, to the South, obtained the 
gold and the silver, which were of no use 
till they were spent in the purchase of 
manufactures.' She was too indolei^t to 
labor when thus enriched, and the more 
industrious natiou'ii became the ultimate 
gainers, as she gave them her gold in ex- 
change for articles of necessity, of use, or 
of splendor. The northern parts which 
possessed no precious metals fell into the 
hands of the English ; but they had a fertile 
soil, noble rivers, dense tracts of wood, 
and broad savannas ; all which afforded 
a wide scope for industry, that truest of 
riches, not debasing, but ennobling, those 
who are most laborious. ^ 

15. As about the time of Elizabeth, the 
T^utcb provinces rose into a commercial 
commonwealth, and became rich and pow- 
erful, we may as Well turii aside awhile, 
to contemplate' ail imereSthig series of 
events. 

16. We will go back a little in point of 
time, and trace the riser of this Repuhilic« 
We need not ascend iiirtlnr dmn ihe year 
1205, when a sujall Tillage was buUt on a 
niafshy piece of grouBd^ near a dam on 
the river Amatel, whicfa obtained the naaM 
of Am»iddam^ and was known afterwards, 
0^ a most important and flourbkiiig pore 
of commerce, under the present designa- 
tion of AtMlerdam, The Earl.of Holland 
favored, the inhabitants, and . endeayored 
to promote the trade of his provinc.e.' 

17. Coasted by the sea, the people nat- 
urally addicted themselves to fishing ; and 
we find them, in 1317, supplying the Lon- 
don market with fish. In 1407, the Fle- 

America? 11. By whom was Long Isluid dii< 
covered? When did the Dutch settle then? 
n. What happened in, 1617? 13. When did 
fenn obtam the grant of Pennsytvania ? 14. 



mings endearOred to confimr thewei^^i^ 
of cloth to the cities. The mbabttant»«^ 
the open villages therefore, removeii 'tfotf- 
took refuge, some in England, but ansby 
more in Holland, which was much n e ni'W ^ 
this, moreover, laid the foundation for hIp^' 
subsequent prosperity of the Du^sh ^p0^' 
vinces. - :• i 

18. The herring fishery has always'lNWVP 
a favorite employment with the Dutch. M 
it they first began to use large vessels, i^ . km^ 
ed busses, in 1416; and in 1547, wtf firiff** 
them fitting out ships of wkr, for its f^9^ 
tection. This was in the time of EdwAi^ 
VI. of England. ■ ; '»^ 

19. In 1579, the people of Hollaf^, 
with six neighboring provinces, hein^ btif^" 
assed grievously by the Sparifsh gfivetD-^* 
ment, and esi>ecially by the religiouli p^l*^'- 
secutions of the furious Duke M^'J^inXj' 
determined, under the goMsnce of tfie' 
Prince of Orange, to Arow off the alW^ 
giance to their tyrannical masters, and t^^ 
associate for th6ir mutual defence. TRInaj' , 
arose the powerful state, denominated' tfi^'*' 
Seiffin fJn^td Prtmnees. A grand princfpl^ * 
With them was to maintain liberty of cotr- "* 
sciernce, as well as all tbei^ civil rights.' ^ 
They begari this leaj^e urider thfi 'hffnrf' ' 
pressure of a cruel war, during whrClif ~* 
they were many times reduced to the ^rihk 
of rurn; yet, by perseverance, tliey ^n- ' 
quered ; and by addressing themselves In- 
dtistriously to commerce, they not only *" 
supported their exfienses, but* 'became rich 
and powerful beyond example;' * 

20. During thirty years, their •wai' in " 
Spain continued; and as tti^ fotr^ht oht ' 
stinately on the ocean,- they brought thO ' 
Spanish Monarch into considerable diffi- 
culties ; almost ruining his trade with the 
East indies, and capturing his rich galleons, 



What did these settlements soon beemne ? ' W. 
Whkt of the rise of the Dntcfc pr«yviiice#?' -)7. Tb 
what did the pMple addict themflehrei f ¥6: What 
oTthe ksrting fishery ? 19. What4id tiepeo^Iir 
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i MA mmm Inriafteg hi»gohleii treamiret 
DMMivtiM Wm&L A truce waa negotiated 

.-"Mi h wwrin -1684, as has been stated, 
dM 4be boaiitiful city of Antwerp was 
mxA pillaged by the tyruinizing 
1^ under the Ditke of Parma^ 
Tins impoHtie Tengeance rained the com- 
0MMi "of . the Netberiands, and raised that 
0^ I neighboring coantries, , espeeiall j of 
Ha tta a di To Haorlem, and to Amsterdam, 
dWranlubita&ts fled, the Hnen wearers es- 
pfiiilsHy, in vast numbers; whereby they 
i^nmned the Industry, wealth, and power 
of that, trading republle. 

StSL In Id 95, the Hollanders began to 
amdahipa round the Cape of Oood Hope, 
to India; whore, as the Portuguese were 
gvawing feeble, the Dntch ibund it easy 
to. , dispossess . them. The year after, we 
in4 thwn taking Amboyna, and entirely 
sididuing both the Spanish and Portuguese 
•atttenonts, in the Moluecas, or Spioe 
Island. They also formed settlements at 
Balsora, on tin Tigns ; on the coasts of 
India, Cochin^ A&e,, and on the islands, 
evctt to Japan} making Balaria, in the 
ialiMiid of Jara, their grand emporium, 
aai tfco seat of their Asiatic QoTenn 
want* ,.. 

^. The proapority of the United Pro- 
vittoaa grew with great rapidity ; Ibllowing 
•rery commeretal nation into erery sea, 
and to every city, where trade could be 
carried on* Portufjfal was subject to Spain 
tBi i^O. The continual wars of the Dutch 
with Spain g«!ve them opportunities of at- 
tacking their eastern possessions; the decay 
of Sputti from^ the oxpolsion'of the Moors, 
and the exportation of hernatiT^to Ame« 
rioa, rendered the contest uneqnal* The 
Dutch obtained firm fboting in India, and 

ufHolUad do m 1579? M. How Wdtd their 
war in Spaia oootinoe ? SI. When and by whom 
was Antwetp taken ? 5S. Wbea did tiie Holkii- 
dim begin is mImI ahipt vaand the Cae« of Qeod 
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at the peace, in ]f647, all they had thus 
gained was confirmed to them. 

24. Their trade seems to have been at 
its height about the year 1560. Other 
nations have, by strenuous exertions, ob- 
tained considerable shares with them, since 
that period ; yet the Dutch have usually 
had a very great commerce, which enabled 
them to resist the encroachments of France, 
under Louis XIV. ; although they were at 
one time so near fain, as to contemplate 
the removal of the whole nation to Bata- 
via. In despair, they cut their dykes, and 
drowned their country, to drive the enemy 
away; and, by great exertions, both by 
sea and land, they maintained their inde- 
pendence. 

is. In our own days, we see, that, in 
consequence of the French revolution, 
and the wars arising out of it, several of 
the principal foreign stations of the Dutch 
have fkllen into the hands of the English ; 
and their dissensions at home have para- 
lyzed their exertions ; so as to reduce their 
domestfc industry imd their foreign com- 
merce to a much smaller compass than it 
had half a century ago. Antwerp has been 
occupied by fbreign troops, and the Dutch 
king has been fbrced to submit to the Uni- 
ted forces of France and England. 

t6. Wo have given a detail of the com- 
meree of Englktnd till the time of Eliza- 
beth ; when activity on the wide seas be- 
came fk^ionable for all ranks. 

S7. We have hinted at the beginning 
of the East-India Company ; Elizabeth 
gave it the first charter, in leOD. The 
Company did not form a common stock, 
but each merchant traded separately. The 
consequence was, that they conducted their 
afiTfdrs but feebly, and made no settlements, 
till, in 16M, they built a fort at Madras. 

Hope f 9a. Did the aioroerity of the United 
Prorin6e« inereue ? 94. When was their trade 
at its height f What did they once do to drive 
away the enemy f 95. What have we seen in 

I. 
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In I6i% ^e find, them diiren from Am* 
hoyna, in a murderoiu manner, by the 
Dutch, who were determined to have the 
whole of the spice trade to themselves. 

28. In the West Indies, sugar is the 
staple commodity. Hitherto, England and 
Europe had been suppHed from Brazil, by 
the Portuguese ; but now, fiarbadoes, the 
first of the British sugar colonies, began to 
send some to Ehgland. 

29. The East-India Company was dis- 
solved in 1655 ; but the injury to com- 
merce was so great, that it : was re-est|ib- 
lisbed two years afterwards. In 1655, 
under the government of OljverCromwell, 
the island of Jamaica was (akeo from the 
Spaniards; and as Cromwell wanted to 
have Uispaniola and Cuba, he treated this 
conqv^est with scorn ; yet it has proved of 
immense advantage to England. Spain 
was fast decaying in power,, which it had 
used haughtily ; and, by that means, had 
forced other nations to make great exer- 
tions. In order to contest with her. Hol- 
land had risen with astonishing rapidity; 
and her people had become the common 
carriers of Europe. 

30. England bad also entered with great 
spirit into commerce ; and the Navigation 
Act, made during tbe commonwealth, had 
great influence in forcing up her re80urc<^; 
as it fprlmde the bringing any foreign com- 
modities hither in any but English vessels, 
unless they w;ere tbe produce of tbe people 
who brought them. This act half ruined 
the trade of the Dutch, a? they oouid no 
longer be carriers for England. 

SI. In 1685, Enghind, Holbpd, and all 
the Protestant states of Europe, received 
a. great accession of inhabitants, wealth, 
manufacturing skill, and commercial ener- 

oar own day ? 27. What of the East India Com- 
pany ? What huppened to them in 1622? 28. 
, Whence di4 England begia to obtain her sugar ? 
29. When was the Cast-India Company disaoTved 
and re-established I Sd. When and under whose 



gy, by the foHy and bigotry, nf L|Miii^A|Kn 
who revoked the edict of NaotM^ bj-.^Miffi 
the Protestants of France had haUt ^ 
privileges of their religion and woyf^p. 
In a cruel manner was his wiU eauiirtMJt 
he sent dragoons into ail the Bfmtngnot 
towns and villages $ and they eonimimd 
eyery sort of .outrage and insult ttponHlItt 
unoffending and moat honorable wnmkmfumf 
artisana, and manufiMsDwers iii hia kingfkoSi. 
It is said, tliat nearly a miltton.of h«i.)lMI 
subjects, men, women, and eKildreai^Meiih 
immense riches, wwe thus k»st to FvMNf^ 
without any gain or compensation, evol^ 
the gratification of a sttperstitiotMi am|r ^^ 
proved priesthood. ' ^o 

82. The English Eaat-India Gom^Mfy 
were at this period forming settlemeittBiy 
and increaaing their tmde. In lCi89,'^fe 
find them settled on the river 'HoogWy, 
and founding Calcutta, now the priacipai 
of their three presidencies in Hindo^slan ; 
the others are, Madras, on the eastern eoaat^' 
and Bombay, on the westerv. 

83. By the aeeeesion to . the Britiah 
throne of the JHoyai Family of Brutisiucic, 
the stability of the govorranent l^eoAmtwg' 
every year more apparent^ commierce- in- 
creased with gi^at mpddity. Maoy^^aoM, 
which had been but villages, sprang. >af>, 
and .became rich, and . imporjtant bs.4r«ll 
for stse as for mercantile dealings. Lvv«r* 
pool, Manehester, &c. are inatamsea .of tilis 
prosperity. * 

34. Commeree, during the last c^itinTr^ 
has spread . so widely, and mmlfied iteeiiT 
into eo many hranchesy that to traee thenr 
minutely, or even- to name them allj would * 
overload the mem<>ry, and dafeaft the pur- 
pose of thia aketch. It may be woltii 
while, howeveir, to say something coneem 
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governmieiit was the island of Jamaica taken from 
the &>anianlfl? 31. What of the Piodestaat ^r- 
secutMn in France ? 32. The Eiujliffh fiasi-ln* 
dia CoBipiiny at this period ? 33. The aoceaaioA 
of the iumCy ef Brunswick to the thrQne? H 
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'tt9^lki'S«rt«lbfiftinid*; beemiM its prm- 
' 1 p i #ii y has been greats attd ito importaaee 
^tti( ttte ttalMfe k proDiinent. . 

>mn. TIm Englkh Irad tiwded wkh dm- 

IMMalile «ucc6M, nottritlMUadiiig mvcfa 

' «ppo«itHin ilpoin the Dutek and the Potto-' 

g t m^ Thtof formed ftMttl6iD«IK at Sumt, 

wbteh liA|roiflhed till aa 'Unexpected eur-> 

•ttHMtaoee brought theM into. (hvor. Ab 

Bfigttah physician hiad reatored a. daughter 

*^' tfai» Great Mojgul to health ; and, as a 

•iftMNittd,' he received permismoB fer> a free 

.tfiide. A Bimilar hiiid of snecess with the 

'<|MK>b of Bengal, enkrged this privilegis 

-ill that quarter. The ebbings and flowrings 

of this stream of commevce wens greatljr 

vjMltteiloed by struggles at home, between 

v'two rival companies ; which were aft last 

'Wnited into one, in 1708 ; and this union 

<iMMRiitiieS't(»the pf-esent dayj 

36. But a principal occasion of this 

- great accession of territory and power, 

'a^eani in a contention ^)r the Mogul 

throne. A second son succeeded to the 

••royalty, and the French took part with 

him ; while the English espoused the cause 

of the elder son, as rightfub heir. In the 

wars which took place during this quarrel, 

we ^d Mr. Clire, afterwards Lord Clire, 

gaining great renown. By secrecy and 

e}tpedition, he obtained possession of the 

enemy's city, before his coming was known ; 

and, soon after, he defeated him and his 

French allies, in an open battle, in 1752. 

87. In 1756, the Nabob of Bengal took 
Calcutta, and brutally confined a hundred 
and forty-six prisoners in so small a dun- 
geon, that only twenty-two were fotmd 
nlive in the morning, the others being suf- 
fbclited. dive repeatedly defeated him, 
with onty a handful of troops, especially 
at Plassey, in 1757. The consequence 

What of eommeree daring the last eentary? 

S5. How was the trade of the English assisted ? 

' $6. What of the contention for the Mogul 

throne' Lord Clite? 37. What did tfie Nabob 



was, the reduolion of a eonwderable. pipt 
of the province of Bengal, and an acces- 
sion of repolation and iofluence to tho 
Company, all over Hindoostan, 

88* A new enemy soon arose, who en 
deavored to extirpate the Company ; this 
was Hyder Ally, assisted by French offi- 
cers* In 1780, he fell unexpectedly pti 
theif possessions, with an ai^my.one Y^UU". 
dred thousand stroogt P^n4 gained several 
advantages ; but he was defeased next year, 
by •Sit Eyre Coote. Tippoo Saib, the son 
of Hyder Ally, strengthened himself, and. 
endeavored to eqrry. on the contest; but 
Lord Cornwallis fienetrated into the heart 
{of his doiniitioifs, invested and took hia 
capita^ Seringapatam, and Tipj^oo himself 
was. slain in ita defbocev 

39. The Company have not only great 
nwrcantile tratfSRCtiooa, bot^tfaey also po«-> 
sess actual territory as large as half Europe. 
Their trade also Is great with the Spice 
Islands; and with China especially, for 
tea, which is become a necessary of life 
for almost every individual in England, ss 
well as the United States. 

40. I come now to a mention of the 
progress of commerce in our own country. 
Scarcely were we freed from our atlegi- 
ance to Great Britain, than our commercial 
enterprise and resources hegan to d eve lope 
themselves. Our ships began to penetrate 
to the most distant seas, and to bring home 
with them the produce of every clime. It 
soon became a common thing for an Ameri- 
can merchantman to make a voyage round 
the world, starting from some port in the 
United States, going round Cape Horn to 
the north-west coast of America, taking in 
furs, sailing to China, and going thence 
with tea, &c. to the ports of Europe. 

41. Various causes have contributed to 

of Bengal do in 1756 ? Was he defeated by Clive ? 
What was the consequence? What of Hyder 
Allv ? Tippoo Saib ? Was he slain ? 39. What 
is the state of the Company ? 40. What of eom 
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dfrect the flttentioa of a large fiortibti of • 
oar populatioii to commercial punnilttk 
With a iea-coaat two tfaouiiBd tnileB ift 
extent, and indented with many -fine har« 
bort, h was natural that many of ^ the in- 
habitants should betake themselves to the 
sea for a subsistence. Excellent timber 
ft>r ship-building being likewise abundant, 
•eemed to hold out another temptatton to 
a great portion of the people. 

42. Near the shores of the norAem 
states, and on the adjacent banks of Nevr* 
Ibundland, are fishing stations, unsurpassed 
by any in the world. Fishing is conse- 
quently a lucrative employment, in propor- 
tion to the capital invested, and constitutes 
tite occupation of many of the inhabitanis 

of those states. The fisheftnen having 

I . ■ I I . 

id^etoe In our own eoonti^? 41. WiuNl ravMS 
have eoafiihotei to direo^ the attention of our 
to coouoercial pursuits? 4^. 'Whal 



beeoixio aecu sf om ed to -a aestfilrlnf lilbi and 
aoqiilre4 ttbo'tieqbftiite «ki)l and hnoWlfdKe* 
soon pass into laijgtV'Vesspla, deeiiiuNllM* 
more dbtanltand-perttocM voyhgei.' •'&• 

48i The state ^4^*dii9 world) for s^ir^hift 
years subeeqaeiii ttt theeommencement of 
the Fmbelt revolntidn^ offbred* great'««n« 
cooragement to the eomhiercml eate^pftis* 
of theeouatry. Willie almost every ofhar 
poiwer waB> engaged "M war, tboiUMted 
States were neutral'i' llvsir vessels liavfgat* 
ed the ocean in ienfety,JaBd were employed 
ta cany, Aom port tei fbrt^ the- eomttOdi^ 
ties of ^ose i^tions wNicfa were a^'^i^ar. 
Our commercial prosperity is now estab* 
Usbed OB an endnring' basis* The. Wow 
that destroye it, can be given alone by ^ete 
own hands. 
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of our fishing statiens? 43. OdroenMMiqial'fsaa) 
pwity? 
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it6 ;tni « ft TY ) «.«tiitii ^/lenetedi irf Eiigllmd, 1387,in- 

^ 4i5-j«a, otui v€ the Iffsid: laad iectiami.'ef the eftrtb) 
<te anenHU Lybia, ireiieivcd its modem mune from 
<bai ef a SHiali ^rd^iuoe *oii its nortJMni coast, <^ 
-^ which Odithage^ was /the eapitbl. Al«a «boot eleV- 
• '*'•«< laMions •f Mfiaft-eiMil^s; tand hi preportieo to 
extent and 9oetra|«kJc-{KtoitioB, the Seast habkable 
part of the eartti. 
AtV B^odns, ioveHted 4»f CkKmae, aJemk, in 1729, 
and revived ia Frftnoe, by MontgolfiBr* 1782» and 
irm sent ap at Paria, Aagust 27th; introduced into 
finglaad by Mr. Lunardijwho ascended from Moor- 
fields, September 16ch, VIM. Mr. Bhuichard and 
Mr. Jefferiee went^froaar Dower to Calais, in about 
t«ro hours, January 7th, 1785. Since the first as- 
cension in Prance, Garnerin, Blaftchard, and others, 
have ma4|le fanriKar the pfaenonena of tUs oatfe )b»- 
lonislang peribriminoe. 
Arjr Gaos* invented 1646. 
Air Pnmps, invented by Otto Gniriek, in 1654. 
' Albany, city of the United States, and seat of govern- 
ment of N . York ; founded bv the Duteh about 1612. 
^Alexandria, city of the Unitecf States, in the District 
of Columbia ; talcen by the British on the 80th of 
Aufost, and evacuated by them en tlie'6th of Sep- 
tenmer, 1814. 
Algebra, or the Arithmetic of Symols, invented, it is 
sapfWMed, in Itidib, iivas. introdueed into Europe 
about A. D. 1300, by the Saracens of Spain. Had 
- gamed eKteasiVe use in 1000. 
AUiaiice, Holy, a treaty called the Holy League, form- 
«d at Paris,' September 26lh, 181S, between Alex- | 
ander, emperor of Russia, Francis I. emperor of 
Austria, and Prederidc Wtllikm III. king of Prus- 
sia, as the contracting partite aviowed, *' f(M* the 
pr<i(ection of religibn^ peace, and justioe, &c.'* In 
1817, the kings of Denihark, Swecbn and Norway, 
the Netherlands, and the Swiss Cantons, acceded 
to this compact. 
Alum, first discovered at Rocha in Syria, A. D. 1300; 
in Tuscany, 1460; first made to perfection in Eng- 
land, 1608, discovered in Ireland, October 22d, 
1757; in Anglesia, 1760. 
America, or as called relatively to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and to the western coasts of Afirica and Europe, . 
•* Western Continent," was supposed to have been . 
first discovered from Europe, by the Normans who , 
reached some of the shores of Labrador or New- ; 
fbuadiand, about^A. D. 1000. Those early discov- ' 
eries were, however, forgotten, and left the glory i 
undiminished, to Columbns, who reached the West 
Indian Archipelago, in consequence of a persevering 
determination to solve a problem, previously and 
profoundly laid down. This event took friace Oc- 1 
toberll, 1402. 
Annapolis, city of, capital of Maryland, founded 1692; i 
made tlie seat of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
1619. 
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Antwerp, city of, or as the French write the name, 
Anvers, first notit^ in hiftory, A. D. 617. Tliis 
city affords a most remarkable instance of the vi- 
. cissitudes of commerce. In the middle agies, Ant- 
werp became the great emporium of Uie track and 
maaufactnrcs of uie Netherlands, and as hite as 
1568, was supposed to contaiu 200,000 inhabitants, 
but as manmactures became encouraged in Great 
Britain, the consequence of Antwerp declined, and 
it doee not contain at present above 60,000 people. 
Archangel, in Russia, the most important seaport in 
the world in so high latitude. The English first 
reached it round the North Oupe of Europe in 1053. 
It was then the only port of Russia* 
Arithmetic, by the Arabian figures, introduced into 
Europe by tne Saracens of Spain, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the christian era. 
Baffin's Bay, separating Greenland from North 

ca, discovered by captain Baffin, in 1622. 
Bahama, islands of, discovered, 1629; taken poei 
sion of by the British, 1718; much injured by a 
Storm, October, 1796; and again, July 22d, 1801. 
Baize manufacture first introduced into England, a| 

Colchester, 1660. 
Baltimore, city of the United States, in Mar^and, on 
a small bay of Patapsco river, founded 1729, is ex- 
tremely well situated for commercial connexions 
with the valley of Ohio ; it commands the tcade of 
Maryland ; more than one half of that of Pennsylva* 
aia, and a part of New Vork. 
Bark, Jesuit, virtue of discovered 1500; brought Hi 

Europe 1660. 
Barometers invented 1626; wheel barometers con- 
trived, 1668; phosphoric, 1675; pendant, 1695; 
marine, 1700. 
Bermuda Isles, discovered 1527; settled 1612; most 

destructive hurricane swept dver, July 26th, 1818. 
Blankets first nade in England 1840. 
Bombs, first invented at Venloo, and used in the siiige 
of Wachtendonch, 1588; ficst used in the service 
of France, 1634. 
Bomb-vessels, first invented in France, 16S1. 
Bombay, taken from the Portuguese by the Kngli.«h, 
1661 ; nearly destroyed by fire, and many lives lost, 
February 27th, 1803. 
Books, in the present form, were invented by Attains, 
king of Pergamus, 887; the first supposed to be 
written in Job's time; 30,000 burnt by order of 
IjCo, 761 ; a very large estate given for one on Cos- 
mography, by king Alfred; were sold fi*om TO/, to 
30/. a piece, about 1400; the 6rst printed one was 
the Vulgate edition of the Bible, 1462; the second 
.was Cicero de Officiis, 1466; Cornelius IV epos pul)- 
lished at Moscow, being the first classical book 
printed in Russia, April 29th, 1762; books to tlte 
number of 200,000, burnt at Constantinople, by the 
order of Leo I., 476 ; above 4,194,412 volumes were 
in the suppressed monasteries of France, in 1790 ; 
2,000,000 were on Theology, tl)e manuscripts weni 
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36,000; in the cky of Pferk alone weta 808,120 

Volumes. 

feoflton, in Maamchavetti, foaiMled 1680 ; port of, ahut 
by order of the British government, the first act of 
violence which led to the subsequeht revolution, 
1774; betiieged by the Americans 1775 ; evacuated 
by the British army March 17th, 1776. 

Botany-bay, on the eastern coast of New HoRand. 
Here the first vessel laden with colonists from Great 
Britain arrived 20th January, 1788, and made the 
depot of convicts from that country. 

Brazil, eastern and central part of Somb America, 
discovered by Cabral, 24th April, IGOO ; 1604, first 
civilized settlement on, mode oy Amerigo Vespucci. 

Bread, made from the fiower of gramineous fi*uits, dis> 
covered in very early ases, but not made with yeast 
by the English, until l&O. 

Bread, fruit, first introduced into the Westftlndies, by 
Capt. Bligh, January, 1798. 

Buckles were invented'abooC 1688. 

OUJes, a method of making them ip ven te dj^bir which 
20 men are enabled to do tlie work of 20O. The 
machine is set in motion by sixteen horses, for the 
cable is of the ^Gmensioas of die bluest ships, 1792. 

Cycutta, city of Indbstan, on die Hooffly,ontlet of the 
Ganges, formerly an insignificant pnoe, was taken 
by tro English, 1689; besieged in it 1757, and tak- 
en; when 146 persons were encfc)eed in a prison, 
called " The Black Hole,*' of whom 123 perished 
in a few hours. It is now the first city m Asia, 
containing at feast 80,000 houses, and 600,000 in- 
habitants, oonpoeed of Evnqpcans, Hindoos, Chi- 
nese, &c. 

Qdico, first imported into Engfand, 1681; first made 
in Lancashire, 1772; calico-printing and the Dutch 
loom, first usmI in England, 1676. 

California, discovered by Cones, 1648 ; oiptored more 
extensively, 1684; coast of, explored by la Perouse, 
1786. 

Canada, discovered by Clabot, 1^19; explored by the 
French, 1508, 1694, and 1584; settled, 1540; Que- 
bec built, 1608; taken first by England, 1628, but 
restored to France by the treaty of St. Germain ; 
invaded and conquered by Great Britain, in 1759; 
formally ceded by France, 1768. This country has 
been twice unsoccessfiilly invaded firom the United 
States since the revolution of 1775. 

Canals. — ^Tbe first regular chain of artificial water in- 
ler^commnnicatioD, of which history has transmitted 
to us the record, was that between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. This canal route was examined with 
{[Teat care by the French engineers, and several por- 
tions found IB 1796, in such a state of preservation 
as only, to demand cleansing. 

CSanals in the United States conmienced in Massachu- 
setts. The company Ibrmed to construct, what is 
DOW cafled the Middlesex canal, was incorporated 
1709; commenced the work, 1190, length, 29 8-4 
niles, and entire fall, 107, by locks; 24 feet wide, 
with four feet water. 

The greetesC, however, of aM works of this nature, yet 



executed ia Americe, ere the 
New York. Tlie western canal firom the 
river to Lake Erie, was first sngpested faj Mtw^en- 
yerneur Morris, about 1806; surveys were directed 
by a lesehitioB of the iegialeture oi New Teik# in 
of this proiect, 1808; first boivd of 
erganised, 1810, oonsistivf of -Go** 
vemmar Morris, Stephen Van ReDssahwr, JUe-WiU 
ClinCoD, SkneoD De Witt, William North, TlMnae 
Eddy, and Peter B. Porter. Law audHNriaii^, th» 
actual survey of the ground, passed April 17tl»» $16? 
diis great work was oeeunenoed, July 4tb, ]$17; 
eompleted, and the water of Lake Erie let. inte it, 
October 26th, 1825, empbying 8 yean end. I#i 
days. The completion of the Noruerii, or l«kr 
Chainf^iD Canal, preceded that of Erie, Mpd botk 
taken together eoBSumnntcs the inland oeuHiKiiiic»' 
tion between the Great Bay of Hudson, aad the* 
Basin of Sc Lawrenee. 

Ckknary Isles disoovend, 1844; exphMPed 1898, 

Candles, of talk>w, so great a kiMvy in Endand, ihat 
splinters of wood were used for light,, A. D. 180^ 
no idea of wax eandlee until long afterwards* 

Candle-light introduoed into dmrokae on the coatiiifat 
of Eurone, 274. 

Oipe de Verd Islands discovered, 1447. 

Cape of Good Hope discovered, 1487; planted by 
Holland, 1661; taken by the British, 1796; agais 
Jfanuary 8th, 1806, and definiteU ceded to Great 
Britain, 1814. 

Cape Horn first sailed roond, 1616: Straiu discovce- 
ed, 1648. 

Carriages first ietredhioed into Vienna, 1615; infte 
London, 1580* 

CharlestowD, (Massaehesctts) bunt by the British, 
June 17, 1775. 

Charleston, South GaroGna, surrendered to the Bri^ 
ish fi>roes. May 4, 1780. 

Charleston, Sou^ Carolina, fixmded and made the 
seat of govemmeK of Carolina, 1680. 

Cherries brought to Rome, by LucnUus^TO; aprioote 
were first introduoed into Engluid, from Epirus^ 
peaches firam Porsia ;' the feieet plums firein Pamae' 
cus and Armenia; pears an<t figi from Greece and 
Egypt; citrons from Media; poine^nales firo^ 
Carthage, about 114 years befi>re Chr^. 

Chimuies first introduced into buildings in England, 
1200; only in the kitchen, or large hall, smoky; 
where the femiW sat round a kur^ stove, the fimuel 
of which passed through the ceibog, 1300. 

Chinaware, made in England, at Chelsea, in 1752; 
and in several parts of En^aod, in 1760 ; by Mr. 
Wedgewood, 1762; at Dresden, ki Saxony, 1T06. 

China, first voya^ to, from the United States, 1784; 
China porcelain first s^ken of in history, 1601. 

Chocolate, introdoced into Europe, firom Mexico, 
1520. 

Cinnamon trade first began by the Dutch, 1506; bal 
had been known in the time of Augustus Caesar, and 
long before. 

Curcumaavig»tois —»'l he first was Ma^llan,oi rathae 
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Ij^Jua. Hmtp at he was hinwdf ikiii on the Toyafe, 

M20; Groelva, 1627; Alvaradi, 1S87; Blendana, 

^ I567> Sir FrancM Drake, 1577; Caveaduh, 1586; 

- • licmaiie, 1616; Quiros, 1625; Tasman, 1642; 

- ChwJey, 1688; Dampier» 1689; Cooke, 170S; 
CKppertoB and Sherlock, 1719; Anson, 1740; By 
i:on, 1764; Wallia, 1766; Cook, 1768, 1772, 177^; 

< eoatinued by Kins, 1780; and nnce by Portlocke, 
. 1788; BongaioTille, 1766; La Fleyrouw^, 1782; 
>. D'Gntrecaateux, 1791.. 
Cireumnaviffatora of the United 8tBit6B^ the fint ship- 

with wfaiw thin yma performedr returned to Bottoir,. 

in DeoMahetf 1790. 
C6ak discovered near New-Cartfor 1284; first dog at 
' New-Ca«t1<e, by a dnrtergranted ^the town,, by 

- -Henry III. ; first oaed, 1280; dyers, brewersy &c. 
' ia the reian of Edward I. begnn to ose sea-coal for 

^''fii«,.in im. 

Coal, in the United States,, la (bund in great aliun'- 

dance on both sides of the Appalachian- mooiiiains. 

"''A ooal-nHhe near Pittsboi^^ took fire, and boroed 

' inany yeans ; the fira was finally extingui'shecT l^ the 

incnmbent ewrth and rocks (aB|iw. into the- cavity. 

-CMfee, first broaght into Enf^and by Nathaniel Cono- 

piosy a Cretan, who made it his common beverage,. 

at Batiol College, Oxford, b 1641 ; first broughc Co 

BCarseilles, I64(. 

Coflee-trees were conveyed from Mocha to HoRaod, tir 
1616; and carried to the We8t4ndies in- the year 
1726; first cultivated at Surinam by the Dutch, 

* 1718 ; its cuftqre encouraged in the plantations, 1782. 

Coin-^lver, coined at Rome, 269 before Christ ; be> 
fyre then Imtass mon^ was only used ; coin fiurst used 
in Britain, 25 years before Christ. 

The Mint of the United States of America,, 
established 1793, issued gold and silver com; 
the copper had been delivered before. The gpM' 
coins are eagles, half eagfes, and quarter eagresv. 
The first is exactly five and forty shillii^, English 
money, or ten dollars, American coin.. The dolFars 
are coined in the same dit isions ofhalf and quarter 
dollars, which makes the courseofexchsige simple; 
as ten quarter dollars make the quarter eag)e, ten 
half dollars the h^eagle, and ten dollars the eagle. 
There is, besides, one more siFver coih, which is 
called a dime, and is the tenth past of a dollar. 
The cupper coin is called a cent, and w the tenth 
part of a dime. 

Colossus of diodes, a gj^pElntic brazen statue set up at 
Bhodes, about aete. C. 800; thrown by an earths 
quake, 234 ; lay on the ground nearly 900 years, 
iind was finally sold by the Saracens when they took 
the island of Rhodes, A. D. 672. The metal was 
supposed to have weighed 720,000 lbs. 

C6mpA8S,or the poWity of magnetised iron, one of the 
greatest, and as to ihedate of its discovery,, most 
ancevtain of human impvovements. Theve is, how- 
ever, good evidence to prove that the meriner1» 
compass was in uee in Europe as earlv as A. D. 
1180 ; variation first observed by Columtnis and his 
•qopanions, 149S; it» dip» about 1576* 






Copper, first imported firom VirginMipOctbber, 1780. 

Copper money first coined in Scotland by order of par' 
hament, 1466; in Ireland, 1899; laFnnce, 1560; 
in England, the first legal, 1689. Tradesmen'* 
tokens, or half pence*, were coined in* 167t; penny 
pieces first issued July 26, 1797; half pence on the 
same principle, issued January, 1800. 

Copper IS IbtfDd native in the United States, near the 
scNitfr side of Lake Superior, and in some other 
pvoces. 

Cow-pox, inocnlhtion- b^, as a security against the 
smofl-pox, introdbced! into England, by Dr. Jenner, 
180^ 

Croisade, or cnvade, expeditions undertaken firom 
Europe with tlie avowecF intention to recover the 
Holy Land from the Mahometans. The first was 
undertaken from France, 1006. The second was 
undertaken rffll47; the- third in- 1188; the fourth 
in 1203; the fifth in 1227; the sixth in 1248, and 
seventh inr 12^ 

Cronstadt, city^ of Russia, ar the raouth- of the Nev4, 
built by Peier the Great, T704. 

Ctaba was' discovered by CoTuinboa in 1492; taken 
possession of by the Spaniards, 1511 ; invaded by 
tlie British, 17i^, and llavaiiai tpA^U'; given up to 
Spain 1763. 

Cutftom-house, London, first built, 1569 ; burnt dowJi 
1814; rebnih, and opened for business, 1817. 

Cypher, or the Arabic nmnerical ^ures, introduced 
into Europe by the Moers of Spain, in 813. 

Dartmoor, England, depot at for prisoners,, at which,, , 
April 8th, 1815, sevei> Amerkao prisoners wert* 
massacred and thirty wounded. 

Dtwis's Straits, discovered I66Sl 

Delfl: eardien ware first made at Faenza 1460. 

Dfatnonds first poKiihed and cue at Bruges, 1489'. 

Diamond mines discovered in Braail, 1730; that at 
Cbnfonr in the East-Indies, 1641^; that at Golcoft- 
da, in 1584; one sent from Brazil Ibr the court of 
Portn^U weighed 1680 carats, or tw^ve ounoes- 
and a half, valued at 224 millions sterline. Qover* 
nor Picfs weighed 127 carats, and IftS after cutting,. 
and soTd for 135,000^. to the king of Fhmce. That 
which belonged to Ain%ng*Zebe weighed 793 carats.. 
The Mogtiin? weighed 279 carats, worth 779,244/ 
The grand duke of Tuscany's weig^ied 139 carats. 

DTeu et mon droit, first need as a moteo by Richard L 
on a victorv over the French, 11941. 

Dfstafr spinning first introduced into England by Be* 
miTera, an Italian, 1595. 

I9isti1ITn^ first practised! m Spain by the Moors, 1150* 

Distiiration orsphrituou» liquors began ia the 12th( 
centnry. In Irefend in> 1690. 

Docks, London, the first stone of];. hud June 26, 1802; 
opened Januair 90, 1806«. 

Earthen vessel^ first made hy^ the Romans 7)5 beAve 
Chriatr Ae first made* in Itahr 1710; the ptesenC 
improved kfnd began it» 1768, by- Mr. Wedgewood. 

EddystiMie light-hocne, near Plymouth, Eug^hnd'»%M 
built, 1696; blown down, November 26, 1709; r^ 
bnilt, ITOfi; burnt dowi^ Deoemlier* 176&; rdtnOk 
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Odobir, 17W; agvin burnt down, 1730; rebuilt 

1774. 

Electricity, 6mt idea of, ^iveu by two globes of brim- 
stoae, 1467; electric sf^Mrk discovered at Leyden, 
1746; first known it would fire spirita, 1756; that 
of the aurera borealis and of lightning in 1769. 

Engraving on metal plates, first known in Europe ate. 
U. 604, by a map on brass brou^^ht from Qoiiia by 
, Anaxago^s of Samos; and yet it w£^ not until A. 
D. 1423, that iinpressions were taken on paper from 
engraved plates; the art of takine impressions from 
engravings on copper as now used, 1511 ; in mezzo- 
tinto, and improved by prince Rupert, of Palatine, 
1648; to r^N-esent wash, invented by Barable, a 
Frenchman, 1761; crayon engraving invented at 
Paris by Bonnet, 1769. 

Engraving on wrrad invented in Flanders, 1423; re- 
vived by Alb. Durer, 1511 ; on glass invented 1799, 
at Paris, by Boudier. 

Etching oA copper invented with aqua fertis, 1612* 

Excise, the first used in England, 1643. 

Fairs and markets first instituted in England by Al- 
fi^d, about 886. The first iairs took their rise from 
wakes ; when the number of people then assembled 
brought together a variety of traders annually on 
these days. From these holidays they were called 
/(PTMB, or fciir. 

Falmou^, seaport of Massachusetts, taken and burnt 
bv tlie British, October 18th, 1775. 

Fish, the increase nf, is said to be in the following 
proportion: — a fioimder of two ounces contains 
133,407 eggs or spawn; herrings weighing from 
four ounces to five and three-fourths, from 21,285 
to 36,960; lobsters, from fourteen to thiity-six 
ounces, contain 21,699; mackerel, twenty ounces, 
454,061; shrimps, from 2,849 to 6,897; smelts, 
fi-om 14,411 to 38,278; soal of five ounces, 38,772; 
one of fourteen ounces and a half contains 100,362; 
to which may be added the cod, which produces 
3,686,706. 

Florida, discovered bv Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, m 
1512. 

Formosa, in the Chinese !>eas, slKiok off the Chinese 
yoke, and massacred 10,0<)0 Chinese, driving the 

' remainder into the woods and rocks of tlie island, 
1788. 

Fruits of foreign countries first brought into Italy, 70 
before Christ, and fiowers, sundry sorts before un- 
known, were brought into England in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VlII. from about 1500 to 1578. 
Among others of less nute, the musk and damask 
roses, of great use in medicine, and tulips. Several 
sorts of plum-trees and currant-plants ; also saffron, 
woad, and other drugs fur dying, attempted to be 
cultivated, but without success. 

Gardening introduced into England from the Nether- 
lands, from 1% hence vegetables were imported, till 
1509; the pale sooseberry, widi salads, garden 
roots, cabbages, £c. brought firom Flanders, and 
hops from Artois, 1620* 
Rye and wlieat* from Tartary and Siberia, where 



they are vet iadigenrua; barley and oi|ts UQknpwfi, 
but certainly not indigenous in Englana; riceYrom 
Ethiopia; buckwheat, At^ia; borage, filyrhi; CreM- 
ee, Crete; cauliduvver, Cyprus; asparagus, Asia; 
chervil, Italy; fennef, Canaty IHands; anmse and 
parsley, Egypt; garlirk, the East; shallots, Sibe- 
ria; horseradish, Cliina; kidney-beans, East IiAiies; 
gourds, Astracan; lentils, France; potatoes, 'Bra«l; 
tobacco, America; cabbage, lettuce, &c., HoQand* 
Jassamine comes from the East Indies; th* elder 
trecj from Persia; the tulip, from Cappadocia; the 
daffodil, fi-om Italy; the lily, from Syrm; the tnl»- 
roee, from Java and Ceylon ; the carnation and biuka 
from Italy, &c.; rananculus, from the Alps ; applesv 
from Syria; apricots, from Epirus: articholdbBy 
firom Holland; celery, from Flanders; cherries^ 
fi^m Pontus; currants, from Zant; daitttsk aad 
musk roses, from Damascus, as well as plums ; hope, 
from Artois and France ; gooseberries, from Flan* 
ders; gilliflowers, carnations, the Provenoe roae* 
&c. from Thoulou9e,ln France; oranges and lem- 
ons from Spain ; beans and peas from Spain. 

Gas, use of, introduced in London, for lighting shopfi 
and streets, 1814; first into the United i^tates, at 
Baltimore, 1821. 

Gazettes, of Venetian origin, and so called from the 
price being ?azetta, a small piece of money; the 
first published in England, was at Oxford, ^ove«ll• 
ber 7, 1665. 

Greorgium Sidus discovered by Hcrschcl, 1781. 

Gibraltar was taken from the Moors by the Cast! liana 
in 1463 ; taken by Sir George Kookc, July 23, 1704 ; 
besieged by the Spaniards, September W, 1782, 
when their floating batteries were burnt by red- hut 
balls firom the garrison, commanded by Gen. Elliott. 

Gilding with leaf gold on bole animoumc, art of, iit- 
vented by Margarit<ine, 1273; on woo<l, 1680.' 

Gipsies quitted Egypt when attacked by the Tdi'ks in 
1515, and wandered over almost all Europe. 

Glass, the art of making it, known to the Romans at 
least before 79 ; knuwn to the Chinese almut 200 ; 
introduced into Enghind by Benedict, a monk, 674, 
glass windows began to be used in private bouses in 
England, 1180; glass first made m England into 
bottles and vessels, 1557; the first plate glass for 
looking glasses and coach-windows, made at Lam- 
beth, 1678; in Lancashire, 1773; window glasa 
first made in England, 1557. 

Grapes brought to England and planted first at Bkix* 
hall, in Suffolk, 1552; cultivated in Flanders, 12T6. 

Guinea coast discovered by the Portnguese, 1482; 
slave trade commenced here by Capt. Hawkins, an 
Englishman, 1563. He was assi.sted with a sab* 
scription by sundry of his countrymen — sailed from 
England with three ships, pnrcliased negroes,' sold 
tliem at Hispaniola, and returned home, richly la- 
den with hides, sugar, and ginger. 

Guineas were first coined, 1673, from gold brought 
from the coast of Guinea. 

Gunpowder invented, 1330; first made in Eqgiaiid, 
1418; first used in Spain, 1344. 
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CNku, |^r«it, invented, 1880; used Wthe Moon at the 
8iiei» 6f Algesiraa, in Spain, in l844; need at the 
l^ttte of Cheesy, in 1840; wlien Edward had four 
"^ 'p^ictB of cannon, which rained him the battle ; they 
were used at the siege of Calais, in 1347; in Den- 
tal, 1354; at sea by Venice against Genoa, 1877; 
"first need in Spain, 1406; first made in England of 
brass, 1636 ; of iron, 1547 ; ioTeuted to shoot whales, 
tTSl ; first used in Eogland, at the siege of Berwick j 
1405 ; bombs and Inortars invented, 1634. 

Hackney coaches first used, twenty in number, in 
London, 1626. 

EKndkerchiefs first manufactured at Paisley^ in Scot- 
land, 1748, when 15,886/. worth were macle: in 1784 
t^ manufiictnre yielded above 164,386/. 

il)M» invented at Paris, 1404: first made in London, 
- 16K). 

Hei6ip and flax first planted in England, 1688. There 
'*%fe 180,0001b. of rough hemp used in the cordage 

" '* and sails of a first-rate man of war. 

Herring fishery, first practised by the Hollanders, 
1164: herring pickling first invented, 1397. 

Hour Glasses were invented in Alexandria, 240, and 

' introduced at Rome, 158 years before Christ. 

Hudson's Bay discovered by Capt. Hudson, 1607. 

Indigo, first produced in Carolina, 1747: cultivated in 
tlw open air at Vaucluse, in France, 1808. 

Insurance on shipping began in England, 1560. 

Insurance offices estaDlislMd in London, and its vicini- 
ty, 1696. 

Ittsur^ce policies were first used in Florence in 1628: 
first society estaUished at Hanover, 1580: that at 
Paris, 1740. 

Interest first n^ntioned as le^l, 1199, at 10 per cent. : 
in 1800, at 20 per cent. : m 1568, at 12 per cent. : 
in 1671, at 10 per eeat,: in 1626, at 8 per cent.: in 
1749, the funds were reduced firom 4 to 8 1-2 and 3 
per cent. ' 

Iron discovered by the burning of mount Ida, 1406 
before Christ: first cast in England at Backstead, 

• Sussex, 1644: first discovered m America, in Vir- 
ffinia, 1715: bullets first used in England, 1660. 

Itsuian method of book-keeping, published in England, 
1669. 

Jamaica discovered by Columbus, 1494: settled by 
the Spaniards, 1609: plundered, 1595: pillaged 1^ 
the English, 1685: taken by the English, May 7, 
1655. 

Jamestown, first capital of Virginia, founded 1607. 

Japan discovered, 1642: visited by the English, 
1612. 

Joiite, a new mineral discovered in the island of Elba, 
1808. 

Kamtschatka discovered by the Rnssians, 1789. 

Knitting stockings invented in Spain, about 1550. 

Knives first made in England, 1668. 

Ijace, Flanders, more valuable than gold— one ounce 
of fine Flanders thread has been soM in London, for 
4/. Such an ounce made into lace may be sold for 
40/., which is ten times tbe price of standard gold, 
weight for weight. 

12 



Lamp for preventing explosions by fire-danop in coal 
mines, invented fay Sir HumphreyDavy, I0I6. 

Lanterns invented by king Alfred, 890. 

Lawns and thread gause were in 1784, manufactured 
at Paisley to the value of 164,3851. 16s. 6.6dl. 

Leaden pipes fbr conveying water invented, 1236. 

Letters mvented by M eumon, tlie Egyptian, ISSS2 be- 
fore Christ. 

Linen first made in England, 1263: the luxurious wore 
linen, but tlie generahtv woollen shirts. Table Hnen 
very scarce in England, 1386. 

Lithographic muting, art of, first brought into Eng- 
land, 1801. 

Loadstone, polar attraction of, known in France be? 
fore 1180. 

Log-line in navigation used, 1670. 

Logwood first cut in the bay of Honduras and Gam- 
peachy by the English, 1662. 

Looking-glasses made only at Venice, 1800. 

Looms, the power-loom invented by the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright, a clergyman of Kent, in England, 1787. 

Lotteries, the first mentioned by historians for sums of 
money, 1630: established 1693. 

Mada^iascar discovered by the Portuguese, 1500. 

Madeira, island of, discovered 1844 and 1418. 

Magellan, straits of, discovered 1520. 

Magnifying glasses invented by Roger Bacon, 1260. 

Malt liquor used in Egypt 460 before Christ. 

Mercator's charts invented 1656. 

Microscofies first used, 1621: the double ones, 1624: 
solar microscopes invented, 1740. 

Money, first mentioned as a medium of commerce in 
the 23d chapter of Genesis, when Abraham purcKaa- 
ed a field as a sepulchre for Sarah, in the year of the 
world, 2139: first made at Argos, 894 before ChrWt: 
has increased eighteen times its value from 1290 to 
1640: and twelve times its value f^m 1680 to 
1800. 

Mortars /or bombs first made in England, 1648. 

Moscow founded 1156: entered bv the French, Sep- 
tember 14, 1812: set on fire in 500 diflfcrent places 
at once, by order of the Russian governor, ana three 
fourths of the city destroyed two days after : evacu- 
ated by the French, and re-entered by the Russiam, 
October 22, 1812. 

Mulberry trees first planted in England, 1609: in tlie 
English provinces of North America, about 1760, 
for cultivating silk. 

Musical notes as now used, 1880. 1 

Muskets first used in France at the siege of Arras, 
1414: in general use, 1621, 

Muslins from India, first in England, 1670: first man- 
ufactured there, 1781. ^ 

Needles were furst made in England by a native of In- 
dia, 1645, tlie art lost at his death: recovered by 
Christopher Greening, in 1560, who was settled 
with MS three children, £lixabeth> John, and 
Thomas, by Mr. Darner, ancestor of the present earl 
of Dorchester, at Long Gredon, in Bucks, where 
the manufactory has bc«n carried on firom tbat tifae 
to this present day. 
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New style first introduced into Enrope, 1882: into 
Holland and the protestant states, 1700: in Eikg- 
land, 1762. 

Newspaper, first published in England, titled the En« 
glish Mercun^, July 28, 1588. The present num- 
per in the Ubited States amounts to more than a 
thousand. 

North east passage to Russia discovered, 1558. 

Notes and bills &t stamped, 1*3^2. 

Nova iZembla discovered, 1553. 

Organs brought to Europe from the Greek empire, 
were first invented and applied to religious devotion 
in churches, 758. 

Otaheite, or George III.'s island, discovered June 18, 
1765. 

Owfay-he island discovered 1778, where Capt. Cooke 
was killed. 

Oxford university, founded by Alfred, 886. 

Paper currency established in America, May 15, 
1775. 

Paper money first used in America, 1740. 

l^aper made of cotton was in use in 1000: that of lin- 
en rags, in 1819: th^ manufacture of, introduced 
into Euffland at Dartford, in Kent, 1588 : scarcely 
any hut Drown paper made in England, till 1690: 
white paper first made in Enghind, in 1690* 

Parchment invented by king Attahis, 887. 

Patent granted for titles, fiiist used, 1344: first grant- 
ed for the exclusive privilege of publishing books, 
1591. 

Pearl-ashes manufactory first set up in Ireland, 1788. 

Pearls, artificial, were myented, 1686. 

Penduliuns for clocks invented, 1656. 

Peiu> for writing were first made from quills in 635. 

P^ni conquered by Pizarro, 1588. 

Pistols fir?t used by the cavalry, 1544. 

Pilch and tar made from pit*coa], discovered at Bris- 
tol, 1779, 

Plaster (jf Paris, die way first found out fi)r taking a 
likeness in, 1470. 

^^te-fflass manufactory establidied at Lancashire, in 
1778: first in France, 1688. 

Policy of insurance in writing first used at Florence, 
1669. 

Potatoes furst brought to England fi'om America, by 
Hawkins, in 1563: introduced mto Ireland by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1666, and were n<rt known in 
Flanders tiU 1650. 

Pottery, great discoveries mad^ in it by Mr. Wedge-e 
wood, 1768. 

Printing invented by J. Faust, 1441: first made public 
by John Gottenburgh, of Mentz, 1458: wooden 
types first used, 1470: brought into England by 
William Caxton, 1471, who had a press in West- 
minster Abbey till 1494: first patent granted for it, 
1591: first introduced into Scotland, 1609: first 
used at Lyons, 1488: first set up at Constantinople, 
ill 1784: printinff in CQlors invented, 1626* 

Pomps invented, 1&. 

CtoicKsiher, use of, difoovered in refining silyer ore, 
1540. 



RaiMloadfl, first iued near Netraulleupoii Tnek 

•bout 1660. -^ ' 

Rice was eokivated in Ireland in 16JB5: in Ei^Iand, 
1600: had its fine oiltivatioD in SoiiUi Cuolina^ bv 
chance,' 1702. 
Rum imported into En^aad in 1789, was 8,800,000 
gallons: in 1796 tbore wtre imported 4^196,198 
^llons. 

Sail-cloth first made in England, 1590: cotton sail- 
cloth made at Baltimore and at Patterson, N. J. 
and brought into nse in the United States^ 1824. 

Saint Helena first possessed by the English, 1600. 

Saint Lawrence river discotered and explored by the 
French, 1508. 

Salem, in New England, settled, 1628. 

Salt mines in Stalbrdshire discovered, 1670: rock 
salt was discovered about 950: in Poland, in 1289. 

Saltpetre first made in England, 1625. 

Savannah, in Georgia, settlcid 1782. 

Sextant invented by Tycho Brahe, in 1560. 

Sheep, the number in England is from 20 to 25 mil* 
lions. The value of their wool, 8,200,000/. 

Ship.—- The first seen in Greece arrivtid at Rhodai 
fi-om Egypt, 1485 before Christ; the first double- 
decked one built in England was of 1000 tons biir'4 
den, by order of Henry VII. 1509 ; it was called 
the Great Harry, and cost 14,000^j before this, 
twenty-four gun ships were thb largest in the navv« 
and these ha^ no p6rt-holes, the guns bein|[ on the 
upper decks only. Port-holes and other unnrove- 
ments were invented by Dechai^jes, a French ooild- 
er at Brest, in the reign of Louis XII., 1600; there 
were not above four merchant ships of 120 tons 
burden, before 1551. 

Ship-building, the art of, attributed to the Egyptians^ 
as the first inventors, the first ship being raoudit 
from E^ypt to Greece l^ Danaus, 1485 B. G. Tin 
first ship of the burden of 800 tons was built in 
England in 1597. 

Shoeing of horses first introduced, 481^ 

Shoes of the present fiuhion first worn in EmrhylKL 
1688. 

Signals at sea first devised by James II. 1665* 

Silk, wrought, brought firom Persia to Greece, 826 B. 
C. 

Soap first made at London and Bristol, 1524. 

Speaking trumpets invented by Kircher, a Jesuit, 
1652. 

Spectacles invented by Spina, a monk of Pisa, 1299* 

Steam applied to the purpose of inland navigation ia 
America, 1810. 

Steel may be made three hundred times dearer tbtm 
standard gold, vreight for weight; six stesl wire 
springs for watch ]Mndulums weisfa <»ie grain, to 
the artists, 7«. €d» each, equal to 2/* 6s. ; one gram 
of gold only 2<f. 

Stereotype printing invented by WiUiam Ged, a gold* 
smith, of Edinbor^, 1725. 

Stops in Literature, vrtrodoced 1620^ tiM takm VXOi 
semicolon 1599. 

Stucco wwk revived try D'Udine» about 1500« 
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Sittar first mentioned by Paul Erinetta, a phyiician, 
«26; prodiicad in Sicihr, 1148; tint prtxraoed in 
Madeira, 141^; in the OaDary lalaiids, 1508; car- 
ried to the West-Indies, bv the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, 1610 ; cultivated at Barbadoes, 1641 ; 
sugar refining first distsoverod by a Venetian, 1503; 
practised first in England, in 1M9. 
Ifaaning leather, a new iumI expeditious method in- 

▼ented, 1795. 
Tea first brought into Europe by the Dutch East India 

Company, e^urty in IfiOI. 
Tea destro^d at Boston by the inhabitants, 1778. 
Telegraphs invented. 1687; put into practice by the 

French, in 1794; by the English, Jan. 28, 1796. 
Telescopes invented by Z. Jansen, a spectacle maker 
at Middleburgfa, 1690 ; the first reflecting one made 
on the principles of ^ir Is^ac Newton, 1692. 
Thermometers first invented by Drebel, a Dutchman, 
1620 ; improved by Reaumur, 1780, and by Fahren- 
heit, 1749^^ 
Thread i|rst made at Paisl^, in Scotland, in 1722. 
Ticonderoga taken by the l^lirii, 1769 ; by the Pro- 

Tincials, May 18, 1775. 
Tides, the first theory of, by Kepler, 1696. 
Tiles first used in England, 1246. 
Time first computed ux>m the Christian era, 516 ; in 
history, 784; in Spain, 1268; in Arra^on and Cas- 
tile, 1883; in Portugal, 1416. 
Time-measure barcMneter introduced by Scipio Nasi- 
ca, 169; king Alfred's time-keeper was six large 
wax tapers, each twelve inches long ; as they burnt 
unequally, owing to the wind, he invented a lantern 
made of wood and thin-scraped plates of ox-horas, 
glass being a ipreat^rarity, 887. The ancients had 
three sorts of time measures, hoyr-glasses, sun-dials, 
and a vessel foil of water with a hole in its bottom. 
l^ia found in Germany, 1241 ; in no place before but 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, in Barbery, 1640; in 
India, 1740; in New Spain. 1782. 
Toad, a live one found in a block of stone, at New- 
ark, April 15, 1806; another found alive, in the 
heart of an oak tree, about thirty inches in diame- 
ter, at Rainford, Lancashire, January, 1810. 
Tobacco first discovered in St. Domingo, in 1496; 
afterwards by the Spaniarde in Yutacan, 1620 ; first 
brought into England, 1583; allowed to be cultivat- 
ed in Ireland, 1779. 
Torture abolished in Sweden, by order of the king, 
1786; in Poland, 1776; abolished in France by 
edict, August 26, 1780; abolished in Spain, Au- 
gust, 1814. 
Tournaments began in 170; instituted by Henry, em- 
peror of Germany, 919. 
Tragedy, the first acted at Athens, on a wagon, by 
- Thespis, 686 before Christ. 
Tn^an^s pillar erected in Rome, 114. 
Trinidad, the isle of, discovered, 1498; taken by the 

English, with four ships of the line, 1797. 
Tripoli reduced by admiral' Blake, 1666; attacked 
four times by the United States squadron, under 
oominodore nreble, in the year 1804. 



Troy built, 1480; the kingdom of, began 1446 before 
Christ; destruction of, June 11, 1184 before Christ. 

Trumpets first sounded before the kings of England, 
by order of Ofia, king of Mercia, 790. 

Tulips first brought into England, 1578. 

Tunis reduced by admiral Blake, 1666; taken by the 
emperor Charles V. and restored to its king thai 
had been banished, 1685. 

Tunnel of the Tavistock canal, a mile and a half iit 
length, aud in some parts of it, more than four hiro 
dred feet below the surfiioe, completely holed, afte 
thirteen years* labcM*, August 24, 1816. 

Turkeys came into England, 1523. 

Turnpikes first legally erected in England, 1663, 
yielded in 1788, about 606,000/. 

TVpes of wood for printing used, 1470. 

Union of the crowns of England and Scotland, 1603; 
of the' two kingdoms attempted, 1604, but foiled ; 
again ditto, 16*^; carried into efiect, May 1, 1707, 
and thence the island is called Grea^Britain ; uiiion 
of Britain and Ireland took place, Jan. 1, 1801. 

United States. — Summary statement of the value of 
the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufac- 
tures of the United States, during jthe year com- 
mencing on die 1st day of October, 1831, and end- 
ing on die 80th day of September, 1832. 
THE SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried fish or cod fisheries $749,909 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, 
herring, shad, salmon, mack- 
erel 806^12 
Whale and other fish oil 1,009,728 
Spermaceti oil 88,161 
Whalebone 186,595 
Spermaceti candles 267,382 

, $2,668,588 

THE FOREST. 

Skins and furs 691,909 

Ginseng 99,545 

Product of wood — 
Staves, shingles, boards 

and hewn timber $1,522,063 
Other timber 188,608 

Masts and spars 73,368 

Oak bark & other dye 52,944 
All manufactures of 

wood 312,678 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, 
rosin, & turpentine 476,291 
Ashes, pot and pearl 930,898 

3,556.840 



AGRICULTURE. 
Product of animals — 
Beef, tallow, hides, 

horned cattle 774,087 

Butter and cheese 290,820 
Pork, pickled bacon, 

lard, live hogs 1,928,196 
Horses and males 164,084 



4,347,794 
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Sheep 22,885 

Vegetable food— — - — 8,179,622 

Wheat 98,600 

Floor 4380,<B28 

Indian corn 278,740 

Indian meal 480,035 

Rye meal 75,882 
Rye, oats, nxfd other 

smaQ grain and 

pulse 78,447 
Biscuit or ship bread 266,785 

Potatoes 42,077 

Apples 16,814 

Rice 2,162,681 



-8,862,494 



Tobacco 
Cotton 
All other agricultural products — 
Flaxseed 128,086 

Hops 26,448 

Brown Sugar 11,282 



11,682,016 

6,999,769 

81,724,682 



MANUFACTURES. 

Soap and talluw candles 701,184 

Leather, boots and shoes 277,888 

Household furniture 160,039 

Coaches and other carriases 46,277 

Hats 810,912 

Saddlery 29,672 

Wax 62,444 
Spirits from grain, beer, ale 

and porter 127,688 

Snuff and tobacco 296,771 

Lead 6,488 
Linseed oil and spirits o( 

turpentine 88,804 

Cordage , ' 13,863 

Iron, pig, bar, and naib 66,979 

castings 26,629 

manuractures of 120,222 

Spirits from molasses 88,221 

Sugar, refined 74,678 

Chocolate 2^265 

Gunpowder 96,023 

Copper and brass 105,774 

Medicinal drugs 180,238 

Cotton piece goods — 
Printed or colored 104,870 
White 1,062,891 
Nankeens 841 
Twist yam and thread 12,618 
All manufactures of 68,864 

Flax and hemp — — 

Cloth and thread 



Bags and all manufiictores of 
Wearing apparel 
Combs and buttons 
Brushes 
Billiard tables 
Umbrellas and porasolf 



169,716 



2,780,888 



1,229,674 

1,570 

2,685 

80,808 

124,805 

4,764 

1,810 

20,861 



Leather and morocco 

not sold per pound 42,566 

Printing presses and type 22,658 

Musical instruments 4,962 

Books and maps 29,892 

Paper and other stationary 6<»847 

Paints and varnish 24,611 

Vinegar 4,677 

Earthen and stone ware 6,888 

Fire engines and apparains 7,768 

Manufactures of glass 106,855 

tin 8^57 

pewter and lead 988 

marble and stone 8,454 

ffold and silver and gold leaf 658 

Gold and silver coin 1,410,941 

Artificial fiowers and jeweby 14362 

Molasses- 2y498 

Trunks 5^14 

Brick and lime 8,602 

Domestic salt 27,914 

Articles not enumerated— _.... 

Manufactured 477,267 

Other 868,181 
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880,448 

$63,187,470 

Vines planted in Germany and North Gaul, 276. 

Violins invented about 1477; and introduced by 
Charles II. 

Watches invented at Nuremberg, in Germany, 1477; 
first used in astronomical observations, 15O0.— The 
emperor Charles V. was the first who had any thing 
that might be called a watch, though some call it a i 
small table dock, 1580; watches first brought to 
England from Germany, 1577; spring pocket ones 
invented ^ Hooke, 16K | 

Water-mills for grindinv com were invented by Bdi- 
sarius, while besiegra in Rome by the Goths, 566. 
The ancients parched their com, and pounded it io 
mortars ; afterwards mills were invented, which were 
turned by men and beasts with great labor; and |et 
Pliny mentions wheels turned by water. j 

Weights and measures invented, 869 before Christ; j 
fixed to a standard in England, 1267; regulated, 
1492. 

Whale fishery, the first by the Dutch, 1696; by the 
English at Spitsbergen, 1698. 

Whalebone found by the English ships at Cape Bn* 
ton, 1521; first mentioned brought home with oil,!' 
1617. 

Whales killed at Newfoundland and Iceland for theitf 
oil only, 1578; the use of their bones and fins not 
then known, consequently no stays worn by ladies. T 

WooUen-cloth, manufactures of, in all civilized ooioh 
tries, and in very remote ages, and probably of line^ 
also. ( 

York, Upper Canada, capitulated to the Amerioaoik 
April 27, 1818. , 

Zodiac, signs of the, invented by Anaximanderi 547 
B.C. 
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Lustrings • " • - 46 

Mackerel - - - - 15 
Madder r - - . 101 
Madeira Wine - - • • 33 
Mahogany - * - - - 96 
Mail^ . . . . 131 
Malaga Raisins • - • 18 
Manganese - -/ <• • 87 
Manna .... 104 
Maple ' " - - . . 96 
Maple Sugar - - - 23 
Marble - - . - - - 91 
Mariner's Compass - - 157 
Mercury, the Chemical name ibr quick- 
silver - - • 73 
Merino Sheep ... 36 
Mines, Cornwall Tin . . 84 

■'. ditto, Copper - - 7 81 

' Danmora, Iron - - 78 

Dalecarlia - - - 81 

Idria, Quicksilver • 75 

—— Newcastle, Coal - - 88 

— '■ Pary's Mountain, Copper - 81 

-^ Potosi, Silver - - 73 

Mint - - . . 144 

Mississippi, Lead Mines of th^ - 87 
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Model 

Molaaief •" 

Monkeys gather tea 

Moeaica 

Mother of Pearl • 

Mountain Wine « 

Mulea 

Musk ... 

Muslin 

Myrrh 

New Yoric Elichanira 

Nickel 

Nootka Sound Fur Trade 

Norway Deals 

Nutmegs • - 

Oak - 

Oil of Almonds • 
Olives - . • 

Opium • . • 
Oranges . * 

Ostrich Feathers • 
Ottar of Roses • 
Oysters - - 

Pack-horses • • 

Paper 

Parchment • 

Patent - • 

Pearls 

— Artificial 

Pearl Ashes 

Peas ... 

Penn, Wiiliam 

Pepper - 

Pernimes 

Persian Carpets • 

Peter the Hermit 

Phoenicians 

Pinchbeck 

Pine-apple 

Pine - 

Pins 

Pisa . 

Pitch . 

Platina 

Police, Marine - 

Policy of Insurance 

Polish Wheat 

Polishing Diamonds 



iimjEX. 



PoriL* 



46 
34 
28 
62 
65 
93 

122 
54 
41 

102 

137 
87 
51 
93 
25 

92 
19 
20 
103 
19 
53 
54 
16 

121 

113 

113 

144 

63 

65 

120 

13 

167 

25 

54 

47 

154 

146 

83 

20 

93 

116 

154 

94 

76 

139 

135 

9 

66 

55 

13 



Port Wine 

Porter 

Portland Stone - 

Post Office . 

Potatoes • 

Potosi, Lead Mines « 

Silyer - 

Pottery 
Privateers 

Promissory Notes • 
Prunes 
Public Debt - 

Quarantine 
Quays, London 
Queen's Ware 
Quicksilver • 
Quincy Granite • 

Rafts 

Railroads 

Raisins 

Resin 

Rhubarb 

Ribbons • 

Rice - 

Roman Commerce 

Roses, Ottar of • 

Rosewood 

Royal Exchange 

Ruby 

Ruggs 

Rum 

Russia DudL 

Sables - 

Saffo 

Salmon • 

Sapphire 

Salt 

Saracens - 

Sarcenet - 

Satin 

Shad 

Shawls 

Sherry Wine 

Ships 

Shot, Manufiusture of 

Shrimps 

Silk 

Silkworms • 

Silver - 

Slate 



33 
33 
91 

131 
17 
87 
73 
57 

143 

195 
19 

143 

I« 

187 

57 

73 

90 

139 
124 

18 
94 

104 
46 
10 

149 
54 
99 

136 
69 
47 
36 
42 

50 
13 
14 
69 
34 
153 
46 
46 
14 



135 
86 
16 
48 
44 
71 
01 



IZISSX. 



185 



Sledm - - - - 134 

Siei^ing - - - - 134 

Smuggling ... 141 

Soap - . . - 54 

Soapetone - • • - 91 

Solee - - - - 16 

Solomon's Commerce - - 146 

SpuiiahWinee - - - 33 

Spar OrnamentB • - - 58 

Spermaceti . • . - 107 

Spices .... 35 

Spirit of Wine ... 35 

Sponge ... - 115 

^anh • - - - 119 

Steamboats - . - - 127 

Steel ..... 79 

Stocks .... 143 

Stock-jobbing - - - 144 

Stoneware - *> • . 58 

Sugar - - - - 21 

Sulphur .... 80 

Tamarinds .... 20 

Tapestry .... 49 

Tariff 141 

Tar . . . . 94 

Tea 26 

Teak-tree .... 96 

TeneriffeWine ... 33 

Tent Wine - • - . 33 

Tidewaiters .... 141 

Tiffimy .... 46 

Tin - . . - - 83 

Tobacco - - - - 109 

Tokay Wine - - - - 33 



Topaz - . - 

Tortoise Shell 

Tragacanth . 

Turbot 

Turkish Power, Rise of - 

Turpentine - 

Turtles - 

T*yre - 



69 
61 

103 
15 

151 
94 
17 

148 



Underwriters 

United States Bank - 

Public Debt 

— — — CoAamerce o^ 



VelvetB 

Venice, Bank of - 

Commercoof - 



Verdegris 
Vints^ in France 

in Lomberdy 



Virginia planted 

Wahiuts ... 
WahiutTree . 
Watches ... 
Whale Fishery 

oa 

Whalebone . . . 

Wheat ... 
Whiskey - - - 

Wines ... 
Wool ... 

WraxaU's deteeut into a mine 
Writmg, Art of 
Zinc ... 



135 

- 136 
143 

171, 173^ 179 

- 46 
136 

- 153 

83 

- 35 
34 

- 167 

30 

- 96 
63 

. 105 

107 

. 105 

9 

- 37 
33 
37 

. 78 

. 130 

87 
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